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ABSTRACT 

Research reviews in this volume are a_ consolidation 
of Research Visibility articles published in the "American Vocational 
Journal" from September 1969 through May 1970, The reviews are 
arranged by sub-topic in these major sections: (1) Manpower Research, 
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comments by the author and a bibliography of completed studies ^ 
reported in this volume and related studies. Author and title indexes 
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INTRODUCTION 






WITH THIS VOLUME we conclude the third year 
of vocational education research reporting in Re- 
search Visibility. Consolidated in it are reports 
published in the American Vocational Journal from 
September 1969 through May 1970. It is my hope 
that this series has helped bring into focus, for 
vocational education practitioner and researcher 
alike, the myriad of research constantly being sent 
forth by the educational community. 

Credit for this volume and the two preceding 
ones is due many individuals and organizations. 
In particular, recognition must be given the U.S. 
Office of Education, Division of Comprehensive 
and Vocational Education Research, without whose 
financial support RV would have been impossible. 

RV has been edited for the past two years by 
George L. Brandon, AVA professor in residence. 
Assisting him in preparation of copy has been 
Mrs. Marsha Golden research assistant, of the 
AVA staff. The guidance and diligent efforts of the 
Journal editorial staff, Harry H. Cutler, managing 
editor, and Billie Bryce must not go unrecognized. 

The Manpower Administration, U.S. Department 
of Labor, through Howard Rosen, director, and 
Mrs. Mary Bedell, has provided research reports 
and other helpful suggestions. Personnel of the 
U.S. Office of Education, Sidney C. High, Jr., 
Duane M. Nielsen, Lawrence Braaten, Jack Wilson, 
Otto P. Legg, and Mrs. Velma Brawner, have been 
helpful with their many suggestions and provision 
of resources for the series cr;d its evaluation. 

Present plans for the future of RV are uncer- 
tain; however, it is my hope and the hope of those 
who have been closely connected with this project 
that the RV of the future will be able to do even 
more to reach the vocational education practi- 
tioner in order to promote change in vocational 
programs and instructional practices. We aspire 
to accomplish this through a new process of re- 
search synthesis, interpretation, and application. 
Through this process it is envisioned that Re- 
search Visibility will fill the needs of vocational 
practitioners to. a greater extent than before, thus 
preparing them to meet head-on vocational edu- 
cation’s challenge of the 1970s. 
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Executive Director 
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PREFACE 



A new lease on life 



THIS ISSUE of Research Visibility 
begins the third year of reporting to 
the AV Journal readership. The 
year ahead represents a new “lease 
on life” inasmuch as the research 
reporting series terminated in June 
1969 with the expiration of the con- 
tract between the AVA and the U.S. 
Office of Education. The third year is 
made possible by a continuation 
grant of the Division of Comprehen- 
sive and Vocational Education Re- 
search of the Office of Education. 

It may be the most critical year 
yet in the short RV history, from the 
standpoint both of improving what 
has been attempted in the past, and 
of determining sharper focus and 
utilization of RV for a long-range 
future. On both counts, reader sug- 
gestions and comments are solicited. 
Let us have yours! 

Topically, the new lease has the 
following tentative format: 

September: Manpower Research 
October: Exemplary Programs 
November: Comprehensive Plan- 
ning 

December: Vocational Guidance: 
New Careers 
January: Curriculum 
February: Evaluation ; Accredita- 
tion 

March: Research 
April: The Disadvantaged; The 
Handicapped; Consumer Edu- 
cation 

May: Educational Personnel De- 
velopment 



RF's reporting this year, and per- 
haps beyond, should be greatly im- 
proved by the influence of its Advi- 
sory Committee. The membership 
includes Vernon E. Burgener, Illi- 
nois; Lowell A. Burkett, AVA; 
Lawrence Braaten (ex officio), 
USOE; John Coster, North Carolina; 
Sidney C. High (ex officio), USOE; 
Mary Klaurens, Minnesota; Aaron 
Miller, Ohio; Jerome Moss, Jr., Min- 
nesota, and Duane M. Nielsen (ex 
officio), USOE. Early on the Com- 
mittee’s agenda are consideration of 
a readership survey during 1969-70 
and improvement of RV dissemina- 
tion and utilization. 

RV Readership Study. The readership 
study which was conducted last spring 
produced responses from 1,622 read- 
ers (two mailings were made to the 
same 10,000 sample). While many 
more returns might have assisted in 
tempering the research reporting for 
the year ahead, the limited responses 
provide a few clues to the effective- 
ness of the visibility effort. 

Parenthetically, it is a symptom of 
the lack of visibility and recognition 
which seems to characterize research 
on the national level and the conse- 
quent disenchantment of Congress 
with it. Obviously, the RV staff can- 
not hazard a conclusion from the 
limited returns other than that of an 
overwhelming opinion (on the part 
of the 1,622 respondents) to “keep 
Research Visibility as it is.” We are 
indebted to the respondents for the 
following data. 



1969 “RESEARCH VISIBILITY” 
SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 

1, Respondents’ positions and the popu- 
lation 

Position Responses % 



Instructors 


602 


38 


Administrators, supervisors 


308 


19 


Coordinators 


156 


9 


Professors 


168 


10 


Counselors 


29 


2 


Other 


175 


11 


Not given 


51 


3 


Unusable returns 


133 


8 


Total 


1622 


100 


Frequency of reading Research Visibility 




No. 


% 


Regularly 


703 


47 


Occasionally 


517 


35 


Seldom 


179 


12 


Never 


83 


6 


Feature(s) of particular interest 






No. 


% 


Introduction 


356 


12 


Specific report 


832 


27 


Bibliography 


405 


13 


Reports 


663 


22 


Piain Talk 


715 


23 


Nothing 


77 


2 


Other 


24 


l 


Utilization of information 




No. 


% 


Yes 


859 


62 


No 


525 


38 


Information utilized for what purpose(s) 




No. 


% 


General information 


383 


40 


Clas&work 


259 


27 


Research 


214 


22 


Counseling 


21 


2 


Reports to Other.* 


82 


9 



6. Documents or publications ordered 
from reports listed in RV 

No. % 

Yes 298 22 

No 1042 78 



Topic One: MANPOWER AND YOUTH 



See Bibliography for information 
on availability of complete studies 



Youth Unemployment: An Exploratory Probe 



Youth Unemployment: Frictions in the 
Threshold of the Work Career— An Explora- 
tory Probe. Herbert 6. Heneman, Jr., and 
Ren6 V. Dawis. University of Minnesota In- 
dustrial Relations Center, Minneapolis. De- 
4 cember 1968. 

“Lack of education” and similar 
replies have been traditional respon- 
ses to research questions regarding 
reasons for unemployment of youths 
or threshold workers. With answers of 
this; nature, solutions such as more 
training or retraining are offered. 
Lack of education, however, may be 
only a surface symptom of more 
basic causes of threshold unemploy- 
ment. If this is the case, then solu- 
tions which aim at intensification of 
training are inappropriate. On this 
assumption, this research project was 
originated to search for some of the 
more basic causes. 

The project, which ran from July 
1964 to January 1969, used ques- 
tionnaires administered to high 
school students in the Twin Cities 
area of Minnesota along with follow- 
up interviews of graduates and drop- 
outs to collect data for study. De- 
signed as an exploratory probe, the 
project attempted to devise methods 
of measuring attitudes, needs, expec- 
tations, and beliefs and perceptions 
regarding the world of work which 
threshold workers have. The relation 
of these attitudes to the beginning 
work experience was sought. 

Findings provided by analyses of 
data collected during the study 
demonstrated some of the basic con- 
ceptions which high school students 
have about the world of work. For 
b example, concepts of work attitudes 
tend to vary widely. Although they 
tended to agree on questions relating 
to the “work ethic” and a personal 
sense of values, they often disagreed 
on questions about business ethics, 
labor market conditions and even 
about the necessity of working. Un- 
certainty was revealed in opinions 
regarding labor unions and the labor 
market. 

Variables such as age, sex, social 
class, work experience, and sibling 
position influenced the work atti- 



tudes of those questioned, though to 
no great extent. It was found, how- 
ever, that it is possible to measure 
work attitudes of threshold workers 
by reliable and relatively independ- 
ent scales. These measured work 
attitudes can help to fill in where 
demographic variables, such as age 
and sex, and biographical variables 
tend to leave off in investigating the 
variance in the work experience of 
threshold workers. 

Many problems arose in obtaining 
an appropriate sample of data for 
purposes of the study. For example, 
follow-up was easier to accomplish 
on graduates than on dropouts, thus 
creating a biased sample. In addi- 
tion, since some students chose not to 
answer all items on the question- 
naire, more than 5 percent of the 
forms had to be discarded. Sugges- 
tions for future data gathering in this 
manner would include, therefore, a 
re-evaluation of the questionnaire 
and the procedures for administra- 
tion of it. 

Analysis of the data acquired dur- 
ing the project leads to the conclu- 
sion that meaningful measurement 
can be made of the attitudes of 
threshold workers, and that relation 
of this data to demographic factors 
can be formed into sensible patterns. 
Although there is a significant rela- 
tionship between work attitudes and 
demographic factors, this relation- 
ship is of a very low order of magni- 
tude. This fact means that the addi- 
tion of work attitude information to 
studies of work experience of thresh- 
old workers is valuable. 



The Youth Labor Market 

The Youth Labor Market. Edward Kalachek. 
The Institute of Labor and industrial Rela- 
tions, The University of Michigan and 
Wayne State University. January 1969. 

The rising social problem of the 
unemployment of teenagers, particu- 
larly Negro teenagers, has evoked an 
interest in literature and research on 
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It was interesting to note that the 
most significant difference between 
high school graduates and dropouts 
who were the subjects of follow-up 
interviews was that the dropouts had 
held more jobs prior to the one they 
were holding at the time of the inter- 
view than had the graduates. Other 
than this fact, there were few other 
differences in the work histories of 
the two groups. One significant fact, 
though, was the difference in unem- 
ployment rates between the two 
groups. An aspect in which a great 
degree of unity was found for the 
two groups was that of job satisfac- 
tion, or lack of it. Most of the youths 
interviewed stated that they were 
satisfied with their present jobs. 

The significance of this report is 
that it has established that work atti- 
tudes are an important frictional fac- 
tor in the work experiences of thresh- 
old workers. Although the short- 
comings which were encountered in 
conducting the study have caused the 
exact figures arrived at to be unrelia- 
ble, in the opinion of the research- 
ers, a step forward has been made. 
Research is now needed which will 
gather more precisely detailed data 
on the exact extent to which employ- 
ment experience is influenced by 
work attitudes, and an identification 
is needed of the “mechanism” by 
which this influence works. 

It will then be the job of educators 
and society in general to attempt to 
cope with these frictions, to minimize 
unfavorable attitudes, and to capital- 
ize on attitudes which are demon- 
strated to bring about a successful 
transition into the world of work for 
youths who are “on the threshold.” 



the subject. A review and evaluation 
of existing material, and an attempt 
at identifying areas where additional 
research is called for, are the pur- 
poses of this paper. The demand for 
labor, labor force participation, 
unemployment, and the rise in 
unemployment among youths are 
discussed. The author pinpoints the 
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areas where future research would 
be of the most value. 

Some of the questions asked by 
the study are: “How readily can 
teenage labor be substituted for 
adult labor?”, “To what extent does 
this depend on the occupational and 
industrial composition of the demand 
for labor?”, and “Do minimum wage 
laws or other restrictions on wage 
flexibility result in the existence of a 
hiring queue and in the concentra- 
tion of many teenagers toward its 
rear?” 

Answers to these questions vary as 
widely as do the different approaches 
of investigators which are referred to 
in the report. However, other investi- 
gators have found significant rela- 
tionship between the aggregate level 
of labor demand and employment of 
teenagers, and although each study 
shows a different degree of respon- 
siveness for employment of teenagers, 
all of them agree that teenagers are 
concentrated near the rear of the 
“hiring queue.” 

Teenager Rate Declines 

In examining labor force partici- 
pation by teenagers* it was found 
that such participation has declined 
throughout this century. Much of this 
decline can be attributed to in- 
creased school attendance. It is the 
remainder of the decline which must 
be “food for thought and research,” 



as this part is accounted for by the 
teenager who either does not wish to 
work, cannot find a job, or has not 
even looked for a job because he 
does not feel he will be able to find 
one. 

Most of the data which we now 
have regarding teenage unemploy- 
ment is “moment of time data”- — 
data which tells us information on 
age, sex, color, and educational at- 
tainment of the labor force at any 
one moment in time. What we need 
now, however, is research which will 
analyze more substantial information 
to answer questions concerning the 
efficiency of the labor market in 
transforming novices in the market 
into productive adult members of the 
labor market. For example, it would 
be helpful to know whether disap- 
pointment in finding a job in the 
initial job hunt is an undesirable or 
beneficial result of the labor market 
in that it may teach youths that 
“ideal” job goals may have to be 
altered for reality. 

What is called for in this study is a 
series of longitudinal studies in which 
a sample of teenagers would be fol- 
lowed as they made their entrance 
into the world of work. In this way it 
would be possible to determine 
which experiences in the search for 
employment and in unemployment 
were beneficial and which were de- 
trimental in educating the teenager 



in the facts of employment. In addi- 
tion, a longitudinal study of the labor 
market experiences of high school 
dropouts as compared with high 
school graduates is called for. 

Other areas requiring in-depth 
study are those of motivation and the 
job hunt, employment of nonwhites, 
the place of the teenager in the 
structure of employment, and the 
need for improvement in the organi- 
zation of the youth labor market. 

Information in these fields can help 

in formation of future policies in * j 
regard to improving the lot of the | 

youth labor market through voca- v 

tional guidance and job placement 

activities, and through giving new 
direction to vocational education and 
on-the-job training. 

Pilot Programs Recommended 

In conclusion, the author suggests 
that “what is needed is a number of 
specially designed pilot programs ...” 
which would be both “. . . efforts 
to cope with current teenage labor 
market problems and as environ- 
ment probes designed to create the 
data necessary for a better analysis of 
the merit of the program and of its 
most fruitful nature and size.” These 
programs, it is also noted, should 
include a fully integrated data- 
collecting system in order to afford 
the most valuable evaluation of the X 
programs. j 



Topic Two: MANPOWER NEEDS 



See Bibliography for information 
on availability of complete studies 
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Post-World War II Manpower Research 



An Analysis of Post-World War II Manpower 
Research, Policy and Program Experience 
Applicable to Current Manpower Planning 
for Peacetime Conversion of Military Man- 
power to Civilian Occupations. John F. Wal- 
lerstedt. Atlantic Research Corp., Alexan- 
dria, Va. October 1968. 

In order to analyze research* poli- 
cy and program experience from af- 
ter World War II, and to assess its 
applicability to planning for conver- 
sion of military personnel to civilian 
jobs following the .Vietnam conflict, 
this study has examined literature 
and research made of the civilian 
employment taken by World War 11 
veterans to determine whether the 
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skills learned in the Armed Forces 
were utilized in postwar jobs. In ad- 
dition, an assessment has been made 
of programs which were designed to 
help men change from military to 
civilian employment. Because of ex- 
periences regarding available litera- 
ture encountered during the initial 
period of the study, the emphasis has 
been placed on examining studies 
dealing with transferability of skills 
encountered by sample populations 
of World War II veterans and on 
programs, other than regular U.S. 
Employment Service Veterans pro- 
grams, which have been initiated for 
men returning from Vietnam. 



Factors such as mobility of the 
labor force, vocational education and 
training, an assessment of the job 
market, the transferability of occu- * 
pational skills and knowledges to 
civilian employment experience, and if 
employment of the disabled were * 
investigated for both enlisted and 
career veterans. 

In the chapter on vocational edu- 
cation and training, special emphasis 
is given to the impact of the GI Bill 
on the education and training of 
veterans. Consideration is given to 
parallels between the military occu- 
pational structure and the civilian 
labor force. Finally, contrasts be- 
tween vocational training used by \ 
the Armed Forces and training given J 




in civilian vocational programs arc 
examined. 

In studying the impact of the GI 
Bill, the investigators found that at 
the most, only 20 percent of post- 
World War II veterans who attended 
college under the GI Bill would not 
have attended college without this 
assistance. It is interesting to note, 
however, that approximately one- 
third (214 million) of those using 
the GI Bill had enrofled in craft, 
trade or industrial courses. In addi- 
tion, many others enrolled in farm 
and other specialized training cour- 
ses. In fact, the overall effectiveness 
of the GI Bill program was greater 
on the men who pursued vocational 
programs than on those who used the 
benefits to attend college. 

Veterans Evaluate Training 

Of the veterans who had received 
college or other training under the 
GI Bill, those who had less than six 
months of training did not generally 
feel that they were using the training 
in their jobs. However, of those who 
had had 30 months or more of train- 
ing, only a small percentage felt that 
they were not using the skills acquired. 
Occupations in which the Armed 
Forces were found to be the primary 
trainer as of 1963 were medical and 
dental technicians, engineering and 
physical science technicians, bakers, 
and airplane mechanics. It is sug- 
gested, however, that there may be 
opportunity for imprcrkg military 
training’s value as a training ground 
for civilian occupations. This is a 
field recommended for further study. 

Results of the study showed that 
the trade school, more than any oth- 
er, can utilize military-acquired skills 
towards civilian labor force training. 
It is suggested, therefore, that trade 
schools be a target of those planning 
more effective transition from mili- 
tary to civilian occupations. 

Council Recommendations 

Suggestions made by the National 
Manpower Council in 1954 for t ie 
improved coordination of military 
and civilian manpower policies are 
noted. These include the examina- 
tion by the Armed Forces of the 
content of their training programs in 
order to make them broader and 
consequently more valuable to the 
trainee upon separation from the serv- 
ice. It was also suggested that 
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disadvantaged youth should be influ- 
enced to stay in the Armed Forces 
longer to acquire more of the skills 
which will enable them to progress in 
civilian life. 

In conclusion, it was determined 
by the study that in administration of 
a GI Bill for Vietnam veterans, close 
coordination with other training pro- 
grams such as MDTA and military 
programs for the di sadvantaged re- 
cruit, should be emphasized. It is 
increasingly important, in light of 
manpower problems today, that the 
Armed Forces, the Federal Govern- 
ment, and private industry attempt 
to coordinate training programs for 
the end purpose of improving the 
general work force of the nation. In 
addition, the job training needs be- 
fore, as well as during and after 
military service, should be viewed in 
planning efforts. 



Areas in which further research is 
recommended include: 

• Studies of non-careerist military 
personnel (the majority of available 
material is on career military re- 
tirees). 

• Studies which reflect interests of 
all governmental agencies. 

• Studies structured to permit fol- 
low-up over a long period of time. 

• Studies which would determine 
the value of non-academic schools, 
such as commercial and trade 
schools, to the needs of former ser- 
vicemen. 

• Studies of means of using the 
highly condensed training methods 
of the military in private industry. 

• Studies of using the secondary 
school systems to prepare youths 
with non-military knowledge (such 
as mathematics training) which will 
be useful to them in the military. 



Comprehensive Health Manpower Planning 



Comprehensive Health Manpower Planning: 
Demonstration of Research-Conference Pro- 
cedures for Estimating Health Manpower 
Requirements and in Evaluating Education- 
al and Training Programs for Selected 
Health Occupations in Non-Metropolitan 
Areas. Edward B. Jakubauskas. Iowa State 
University, Ames, Iowa. May 31, 1968. 

The goal of this pilot project was 
the investigation of the feasibility of 
the development of a comprehensive 
health manpower program for Iowa 
through a system of procedures for 
assessment of long-range manpower 
requirements, available manpower, 
health occupation trends and train- 
ing, and patterns by which health 
occupation manpower is used. 

The project was conducted through 
use of mailed questionnaires, inter- 
views, and through preparation, eval- 
uation and modification of working 
papers. A state-level conference on 
multi-county health manpower plan- 
ning was held. In addition to devel- 
oping a system of procedures for 
assessment of the health manpower 
situation in Iowa, the study attempt- 
ed to (a) estimate future needs for 
Iowa, (b) seek out emerging health 
occupations, (c) investigate the pos- 
sibility of a restructuring of health 
occupations to rely less on profes- 
sional occupations and more on sup- 
portive ones, (d) evaluate existing 



training programs and make recom- 
mendations for changes, (o) deter- 
mine interest in a comprehensive 
health manpower study, (f) analyze 
existing studies, and (g) prepare 
data collection instruments. 

The state conference produced the 
following recommendations for fu- 
ture investigation in the health man- 
power area, particularly in Iowa: 

• Continuation of establishment 
of additional health occupations edu- 
cation programs according to sur- 
veyed needs. 

• Determination of reasons why 
health manpower needs exist (i.e., 
improper use of personnel, undesir- 
able working conditions, ate. ) . 

• Improvement of communica- 
tions with health professionals, em- 
ployers, the public, high school 
counselors, and students. 

• Continued evaluation of health 
occupation training program curri-: 
cula. 

• Improved coordination of health- 
related activities. 

• Informing the public and the 
legislature as to the need for support 
of health occupation education pro- 
grams. 

The state conference also pro- 
duced a recommendation for the es- 
tablishment of a centralized Health 
Manpower Data Center in Iowa. 

t 
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The concept included close cooper- 
ation of the Data Center with vari- 
ous Iowa health agencies that are 
interested in and responsible for 
coordination and planning, training 
and education of health manpower, 
certification of occupational compe- 
tence, health delivery services to 
consumers, health occupational asso- 
ciations, and research centers. 

Other publications which devel- 
oped out of the pilot study were: 

A Forecasting Model of Health 
Manpower Requirements in the 
Health Occupations. Dennis R. 
Maki, Industrial Relations Center, 
Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa, 

1967. 

Nursing Attitudes and Turnover : 
The Relation of Social-Psychological 
Variables to Turnover, Propensity to 
Leave, and Absenteeism Among 
Hospital Staff Nurses. Thomas F. 
Lyons. Industrial Relations Center, 
Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa, 

1968. 

Economics of Collective Bargain- 
ing by Nurses. Karen S. Hawley. 
Industrial Relations Center, Iowa 
State University, Ames, Iowa, 1967. 

Working Papers on Comprehen- 
sive Planning for Health Manpower 
Needs. Industrial Relations Center, 
Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa, 
March 13-14, 1968. 

A publication which was in the 
process of completion at the time of 
the publication of the study is: The 
Demand for Technical and Suppor- 
tive Personnel in Pharmaceutical Oc- 
cupations. Kenneth Mericle (in co- 
operation with the Iowa Pharmacy 
Association). 

Shortage of Skilled 
and Technical Workers 

The Shortage of Skilled and Technical 
Workers: An Inquiry Into Selected Occupa- 
tions in Short Supply. Walter Franke and 
Irvin Sobel, Institute of labor and Indus- 
trial Relations, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, III. June 1968. 

This study, conducted in Chicago 
and St. Louis in 1963-1966, covered 
six skilled and technical occupations 
in which there were critical shortages 
of workers: licensed practical nurse, 
medical technologist, tool and die 
maker, tool and die designer, engi- 
neering technician — electronics , and 



engineering technician — metal work- 
ing. The purpose of the study, in 
examining “the causes of critical oc- 
cupational shortages and the effec- 
tiveness of current labor market 
processes and institutions in remov- 
ing shortages,” was to see how labor 
market institutions adjust to labor 
market tightness. In doing this an 
examination was made of the entire 
process of the labor market including 
employer demand, training programs 
and job placement. Various factors, 
including qualifications for and length 
of training programs, cost of train- 
ing and wage trends, were studied for 
their effect on labor supply. 

Some of the specific questions 
which the study attempts to answer 
are: “What have been the local and 
national trends in demand for work- 
ers in the occupation?” “Through 
what process do persons reach a 
decision to enter into training for the 
occupation?” “How adequately do 
training programs prepare persons 
for the demands of the job?” “What 
is the role of public and private 
employment services, training insti- 
tutions and other labor market insti- 
tutions in facilitating the move from 
training to employment?” “What are 
the characteristics of employment in 
the occupation that either tend 
toward retention or loss of workers 
to the occupation?” “How do em- 
ployers adjust to labor shortage situ- 
ations?” 

Work Around Shortages 

In a summary of the situation in 
all six occupations studied, the au- 
thors concluded that rather than act 
aggressively to alleviate the shortage 
situations, employers prefer to work 
around the shortages. In addition, 
more adequate occupational in- 
formation is needed at the local 
level. Dissemination should be 
wider, and should include prospec- 
tive workers, employers and educa- 
tors. It was suggested that job- 
redesign efforts could help alleviate 
shortages by taking some of the 
lesser jobs off the hands of highly 
trained technicians. Industrial em- 
ployers seemed the least affected by 
labor shortages; in fact, the quality 
of their services appeared unaffect- 
ed. But in the medical professions, 
the quality of services did suffer. 

Specific findings in regard to the 
medical occupations included: (a) 
there is a high rate of turnover in 



these professions (almost 40 percent 
per year for LPN’s); (b) better pay 
and working conditions might retard 
the rate of turnover, but to no great 
extent as most workers left for per- 
sonal reasons, and (c) more research 
is needed into means of attracting 
and holding trained personnel in this 
field. 

Non-Medical Occupations 

In the non-medical occupations it 
was found that (a) there is a slight 
relationship between employee ben- 
efits (pension plans, hospitalization 
etc.) and the ability of an employer 
to attract technical help, and (b) 
although employers cited a serious 
shortage of skilled technical workers, 
they were able to overcome the shor- 
tage without raising wages by adjus- 
ting plant practices (increasing over- 
time worked, etc.). 

In general, the study concludes 
that the factors which affect adjust- 
ment of the labor market vary great- 
ly from occupation to occupation and 
labor market to labor market and 
that no one program can solve all 
problems in this area. The program 
must be tailored to the particular 
situation, and even then must remain 
flexible. For example, the MDTA 
program of subsidizing training costs 
of unemployed persons would not 
help in these technical fields because 
the training costs did not appear to 
be a barrier to entrance into one of 
these occupations. 

Tomorrow’s Manpower 
Needs 

Tomorrow’s Manpower Needs: National 
Manpower Projections and a Guide to Their 
Use as a Tool in Developing State and Area 
Manpower Projections. U.S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Washing- 
ton, D. C. February 1969. 

The purpose of the four volumes 
of this report is to fill the gap in 
information relating to manpower as 
cited by President Johnson in his 
1964 Manpower Report to Con- 
gress. He stated: “Projections of 
probable need in particular occupa- 
tions are an essential guide for edu- 
cation, training and other policies 
aimed at developing the right skills 
at the right time in the right place.” 
It is hoped that through the national 









Ejections made in these volumes, 
AQ,d through the guides to use in 
State projections accompanying 
them, local manpower analysts will 
be able to formulate useful projec- 
tions of local manpower needs. The 
Information should also be useful in 
planning national programs of edu- 
cation and training. 

Volume I is devoted to the prob- 
lem of developing area manpower 
projections. It first sets down the 
techniques for the use of national 
employment trends and projections 
in the development of State and area 
estimates of manpower needs. Meth- 
ods for relating national trends to 
local trends and then using this to 
estimate future needs are discussed. 
In addition, a description of one 
State’s use of national figures to de- 
. velop manpower requirements for it- 
self and for metropolitan areas with- 
in the State is presented. Several 
recent reports describing manpower 
projection techniques are reviewed. 



v V * Volume I also describes tech- 
niques for estimating needs resulting 
; ? ( fbm deaths and retirements of 
;;v^plmiibers of the labor force. It esti- 
fV r mates that about one-half of the new 
" ; f|;etttrants into the labor force from 
!;|;i965 to 1975 will be used to replace 
X;'-:: ; ^rkers who have left the labor 
; force. In addition, references are 
" made to techniques for estimating 
: ; ^replacement needs for jobs that have 
-been vacated through transfer to an- 
other occupation or through mi- 
gration of workers to another area. 

Adequacy of supply in individual 
occupations is the concern of me 
third part of this volume, with sever- 
al approaches to the appraisal of it 
being discussed. Questions concern- 
: ing whether or not training should be 
expanded in particular occupational 
♦ ; areas cannot be answered unless ad- 
equacy of supply is considered along 
’ i. With future manpower requirements. 
** An analysis of occupational supply 
mus^ include estimates of the num- 
ber of deaths or retirements for an 
occupation during the projection 
period, those who will stop working 
" for some other reason, those who will 
. transfer to other occupations, and 
those who will leave or enter the 

; .4bcal area. 

• 1 ■■ 

^ Appendices to Volume I are (a) 
-■i^liSstimated annual death and re- 
^yl^ifement rates for selected occupa- 
| ^|bhs, by sex, for employed workers 
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in the United States, and (b) Projec- 
tions of the population and labor 
force for States and regions, by age 
and color. 

Volume M presents national trends 
and outlook for industry employ- 
ment and occupational structure. 

Reasons for expected changes are 
discussed. According to the study, 
employment requirements by 1975 
will increase 22 percent over the 
1966 level. Total civilian employ- 
ment requirements will be an esti- 
mated 88.7 million, and this figure 
accounts for a 3 percent estimated 
unemployment rate in 1975. Man- 
power requirements will experience 
a heavy shift from agricultural needs 
toward nonfarm occupations. 

National manpower requirement 
projections are made in this volume 
for each of the following categories: 
agriculture, mining, contract con- 
struction, manufacturing, transporta- 
tion and public utilities, wholesale 
and retail trade, finance, insurance 
and real estate services and other 
miscellaneous services, and govern- 
ment employment. Under most of 
these categories many subcategories 
are identified and studied. 

Volume III discloses information 
relating to national employment 
trends and projected requirements 
for 1975 for the following catego- 
ries: professional, technical and kin- 
dred workers; managers, officials, 
and proprietors; clerical and kindred 
workers; sales workers; craftsmen, 
foremen and kindred workers 
(skilled workers); semiskilled work- 
ers (operatives); laborers; service 
workers and farm workers. Under 
these major categories, 40 different 
occupations were selected for closer 
examination. Past employment trends, 
economic and technological influences 
expected through 1975, and methods 
by which workers may become quali- 
fied are discussed for each occupa- 
tion. 

Projections for occupational re- 
quirements discussed in this volume 
had to take into account diverse fac- 
tors which affect the occupational 
structure of the work force. Sc;ne of 
these factors are shifts in income and 
consumption patterns, changing age 
composition of the population, gov- 
ernment policies on such things as 
programs and expenditures, and sup- 
ply and demand in the labor market. 
With these factors taken into ac- 



count, the estimated increase in 
white-collar workers between 1966 
and 1975 ia about 28 percent; for 
blue collar workers the estimated in- 
crease is 18 percent. 

Volume IV Is composed of a 
series of appendices. The first of these 
presents the assumptions regarding 
the characteristics of the projection 
period’s environment and methodol- 
ogy used to develop national indus- 
try and occupational projections. 
The second appendix presents data 
on the national nonagricultural em- 
ployment of wage and salary work- 
ers by industry for the years 1960 
and 1966, and a projection of the 
employment of these workers in 
1975. Both the 1960 total national 
employment by industry and a pro- 
jection of the 1975 scene are given 
in another appendix. The ratio of 
total national employment to wage 
and salary workers in selected indus- 
tries in 1960 and a 1975 proiection 
is the subject of another table. In 
addition, 1960 and projected 1975 
figures on the total national employ- 
ment by occupation are presented. 

One of the problems in compiling 
and evaluating manpower and em- 
ployment statistics is the disparity 
between occupational titles used by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
those used in the Census. One of the 
appendices in Volume IV attempts 
to present a comparison of the titles, 
showing which are compatible and in 
cases v/here they are not compatible, 
substitutions which have been used 
for purposes of compilation of data 
from both sources. 

Two appendices dealing with per- 
cent distribution of employment for 
1960 and projected 1975 are direct- 
ed toward industry employment and 
occupational employment. Another 
set of appendices presents the change 
factors in industry — one for the oc- 
cupational structure of selected in- 
dustry and occupational classifica- 
tions and the other for the structure 
of selected occupational classifica- 
tions alone. 

A companion volume to Tomor- 
row’s Manpower Needs is now being 
prepared by the Manpower Admin- 
istration of the U.S. Department of 
Labor. The volume, the Manpower 
Administration Handbook for Pro- 
jecting Employment by Occupation 
for States and Major Areas is sched- 
uled for publication late this year. 
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The purpose of the volume will be to 
aid analysts in States in using vari- 
ous methods and data sources to de- 
velop manpower estimates and pro- 
jections for States and areas. 

Employee Skills /Training 
Acceptable to Employers 

A Comparative Study of the Employee 
Skills/Training Acceptable to Employers 
Under Varying Degrees of Labor Market 
Stringencies. W. Haider Fisher, et al. Bat* 
telle Memorial Institute — Columbus Labo- 
ratories, Columbjjs, Qjiio. June 14, 1968. 

This study, which was undertaken 
in mid-1966 by the Columbus Labo- 
ratories of Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute, examines employment require- 
ments for certain entry level job 
categories in order to determine the 
extent to which the requirements 
might change according to the degree 
of tightness or looseness of the labor 
market. This information is needed 
by the U.S. Office of Education in 
order that it might establish voca- 
tional education programs which 
contain the necessary balance of var- 
ious components. The assumption is 
that the employer’s own criteria of 
employability are the guide to use in 
formulating curricula for vocational 
education. 

The main objectives of the study, 
then, were to determine whether the 
employer’s actual criteria for hiring 
are the same as his stated criteria, 
and whether his actual criteria re- 
main the same under changes in the 
labor market. This would make it 
possible to determine the minimum 
qualifications a person really needed 
to get a specific job done. 

Seven Areas Selected 

For purposes of the study, seven 
labor market areas were selected 
that represent various socioeconom- 
ic and geographical conditions and 
differing degrees of openness in the 
job market. Unemployment in the 
chosen areas varied from two to five 
percent. Three to seven large busi- 
ness establishments were used in 
each labor area, with Battelle field 
teams covering 100 cases of a job 
category in a certain establishment 
altogether, including 11 specific job 
categories. The method of investiga- 
tion included both examination of 




personnel files and personal inter- 
views. 

Some of the study’s findings are: 

1. An employer’s preferences do 
not change with the market’s tight- 
ness or looseness, but his actual re- 
quirements may fall below his pre- 
ferences when he needs to fill a job 
immediately. 

2. Although educational require- 
ments vary, they are usually specific. 

3. High school diplomas are often 
required for unsubstantial reasons, 
such as the idea that it represents 
proof of perseverance. 

4. Although skills must sometimes 
be obtained before employment, at 
other times, providing the person has 
the proper educational background, 
the employer will train him on the 
job. 

5. The interviewer’s reaction to an 
applicant and his personal character- 
istics are very important in determin- 
ing employment. 

6. Vocational education programs 
focused only on skills will not aid 
the employability of disadvantaged 
groups. Personal development (char- 
acter, attitude, grooming, etc.) must 
also be taught. 

7. A tight labor market may be 
loosened by lower employment stand- 
ards, higher wages, or increased pro- 
motion opportunities. 

8. Some entry-level jobs are dead- 
end jobs. Although these jobs can be 
frustrating to young workers, they 
can be ideally filled by older, less 
ambitious workers, or by the cul- 
turally deprived or mentally re- 
tarded. 

In conclusion, several recommen- 
dations were made regarding im- 
provements in research methodology. 
Among these was the recommenda- 
tion that research be extended to 
cover “relationships between wages 
and job functions; actual rather than 
claimed promotions; comparisons be- 
tween characteristics of promoted 
and nonpromoted workers, and rela- 
tions between qualifications, supervi- 
sors’ evaluations and promotions.” 

In recommendations for addition- 
al research, the suggestion was made 
that a wide variety of other entry- 
level jobs be studied in the same 
manner as was done in this study. In 
addition, jobs which are higher on 
the career ladder can and should be 
studied in this same way. In making 
this study, the researchers also noted 
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a need for a study of the following: 
“the functional requirement of con- 
tract janitor service, the employer’s 
attitude to the worker’s police record, 
and the use of screening tests by em- 
ployers.” 

Among recommendations for so- 
cial action is that which suggested a 
shift in emphasis in vocational edu- 
cation programs from skill training to 
general personality and attitude edu- 
cation. Applicants for jobs must have 
a knowledge of the manner in which 
to seek a job, and the attitude which 
is expected of them on the job. 
Training in filling out of application 
forms, taking tests, and manner of 
dress and speech for an interview are 
basic requirements for helping em- 
ploy the hard-core unemployed. 

In addition, the use of experience- 
oriented training programs and coop- 
erative work-training programs 
which use facilities and instructors 
from industry was suggested. Coordi- 
nation should be improved between 
vocational education programs and 
employers’ manpower needs. Final- 
ly, a restructuring of job descriptions 
to employ a greater range of people 
was recommended. 

Michigan Technician 
Need Study 

Michigan Technician Heed Study: The Pres* 
ent and Projected Demand for Technically 
Trained People in Michigan. James D. Kelly. 
Ferris State College, Big Rapids, Mich. No- 
vember 1967. 

This study provides information 
on both existing and future needs for 
technically trained staff in Michigan. 
It reports on educational programs 
for training of technicians and points 
out areas where additional research 
is needed. The study was conducted 
through interviews with employers 
from 1,218 private firms and 94 
private and government hospitals, and 
it covered a period from late 1965 to 
early 1967. 

Specific studies were done on 
technical occupations in fields related 
to chemistry, mechanics, drafting 
and design, electronics, health, in- 
formation, production, and in the 
civil-related field. For each field, 
areas of investigation included figures 
on present employment, present va- 
cancies and projected needs for 
1970, a description of minimum edu- 




PRESENT AND PROJECTED NEED FOR TECHNICIANS IN MICHIGAN EXPRESSED AS 
A PERCENTAGE OF CURRENT EMPLOYMENT 



Technician 
Classification Areas 


Need as a Percentage of Current Employment 
of Technicians 




Vacancies 

1966 


Additional 
Need 1970 


Total 

Need 1970 


Chemical Related 


8% 


26% 


34% 


Mechanical Related 


8 


22 


30 


Drafting and Design 


16 


34 


50 


Electrical and Electronics 


18 


25 


43 


Health Related 


19 


8 


27 


Civil Related 


11 


28 


39 


Information Related 


11 


41 


52 


Production Related 


10 


17 


27 



cational requirements and preferred 
educational requirements, a descrip- 
tion of present inadequacies in edu- 
cation in the field and existent train- 
ing opportunities. 

Findings regarding present and fu- 
ture requirements for technicians are 
summarized in the accompanying 
Table. Besides the technician shor- 
tage indicated by this summary, 
other problems were found to be 
plaguing the technical field. Improper 
training and utilization of technicians 
minimizes their value to many em- 
ployers. Although most employers 
want the education of their techni- 
cians to be directed to filling specific 
needs, it was found that a general- 
ized background in such areas as 
English and written communication 
is necessary. Training opportunities 
must include both inservice training 
programs and post-secondary educa- 
tional facilities. In addition, cooper- 
ative programs and tuition-refund 
programs were found to be popular 
and valuable. 

A residual effect of the study was 
a stimulation of the employers’ 
awareness of and interest in techni- 
cians. This, in itself, has increased 
anticipated future needs. In many 
cases employers were made to re- 
evaluate educational requirements 
for existing positions in their firms 
only to find out that they could be 
using trained technicians in posi- 
tions where they had been requiring 



persons with a baccalaureate degree. 

Nine recommendations set forth 
by employers and educators 
emanated from the study. In brief 
they call for: 

1. More adequate channels of 
communication between educational 
institutions and employers. 

2. Development of a more realistic 
concept of a “technician” for use of 
school counselors, and avoidance of 
the lack of interest which some coun- 
selors show for any post-secondary 
education which does not lead to a 
baccalaureate degree. 

3. Emphasis to counselors that 
technician training programs are not 
for the “less able” student, but for 
students with particular aptitudes. 



4. Development of more cooper- 
ative education programs in post- 
secondary institutions. 

5. Study of the feasibility of 
“providing related instruction for ap- 
prenticeship programs in the manu- 
facturing and machine trades.” 

6. Examination of the feasibility 
of additional technical training pro- 
grams in community colleges with 
resident facilities. 

7. Study of college placement ser- 
vice operations. 

8. Development of more core- 
curriculum technician training pro- 
grams. 

9. Further study of the needs of 
certain types of firms on the local 
level. 



Topic Three: MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 



See Bibliography for information 
on availability of complete studies 



Role of the Community Resource Person 



The Role of the Community Resource Per* 
son i i the Organization of a Coordinated 
Education and Manpower Development and 
Utilization Program. Henry E. Holmqulst. 
The W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment 
Research, Washington, D.C. November 
1968. 

This publication is the report of a 
program for the development of per- 
sons in the community who would be 
able to act as catalysts to effect 
changes in the community toward the 
initiation of a comprehensive man- 
power development and utilization 
program. This program was tested in 
Greensboro and Wilmington, N. C, 



It was found in initial investigations 
in the two communities that the ab- 
sence of the necessary catalytic force 
for coordination of program com- 
ponents was due, not to disinterest in 
these programs, but to misunder- 
standing of the vehicles of action 
which can be used. In other cases, 
staff deficiencies in responsible agen- 
cies or interagency hostilities caused 
failures. The resultant fragmentation 
of social welfare programs was the 
basic problem confronting the re- 
searchers. 

The researchers attempted to over- 
come the lack of coordination in 



local programs by conducting a 
series of meetings with local leaders. 
The attention of the leaders was 
focused, through the meetings, on 
the manpower problems in their 
communities, and on the available 
programs for changing the situa- 
tion. In addition, a community re- 
source person was introduced into 
each community for the purpose of 
organizing these leaders and directing 
their activities. In selecting leaders 
who would participate in the meet- 
ings, the researcher sought those who 
would be able to have a direct bear- 
ing on future programs, rather than 
those having just an academic inter- 
est in the matter. Many unfavorable 
responses to what the researcher was 
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trying to do were voiced; however, 
some of these were reversed by the 
success of the program in Greens- 
boro. 

The series of meetings was consid- 
ered the “educational phase” of the 
program. Following this was the “ac- 
tion phase” in which the researcher 
stayed on in a consultant capacity to 
assist in the development of pro- 
grams. The “educational phase” had 
succeeded so well that catalytic ac- 
tivities had been assumed, to a great 
extent, by members of the community 
who had started a locally funded 
program, and the researcher was 
needed very little in this sense during 
the “action phase.” 

Wilmington Program Fails 

The program in Wilmington was 
ended after an unsuccessful “educa- 
tional phase.” Although the business- 
men and community leaders were 
anxious to receive assistance in man- 
power development, and recognized 
the fact that it was needed in Wil- 
mington, the report states that the 
town was too set in its ways to allow 
new and progressive leadership and 
programs to interrupt. Personalities 
of persons who were in charge of the 
various programs seemed more im- 
portant than actual progress being 
made by the program. For example, 
if the townspeople did not like a 
program administrator personally, 
then his program was also consid- 
ered bad. And if a popular member 
of the community was the head of a 
program, according to the report, the 
program’s deficiencies were complete- 
ly overlooked. 

The report notes that; “What be- 
gan as a group effort quickly dis- 
solved into an assembly of individu- 
als each expressing a willingness to 
tackle local problems but not at a 
cost to whatever status quo was per- 
sonally favored . . . anti-Negro, anti- 
union and anti-Federal Government 
emotions proved stronger than the felt 
need to analyze and solve problems.” 

Although the program aroused ini- 
tial suspicion in Greensboro, confi- 
dence in it grew to such a degree 
that the original 26 member group of 
community representatives grew to 
31 members as several local leaders 
requested invitations to join the 
group. The final overwhelming suc- 
cess of the program in this city w?s 
preceded by several problems, how- 






ever. One of these was that once the 
program was accepted by the lead- 
ers, they tended to want to see im- 
mediate results. A desire grew to skip 
the training aspect of manpower de- 
velopment and concentrate on im- 
mediate filling of jobs with available 
manpower. The researcher was faced 
with the problem of demonstrating 
the merits of a complete program, 

Finally, a manpower development 
proposal was developed, with the 
base from which the program was to 
operate being the Greensboro Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The researcher 
adds a note of caution in the report 
that the Chamber of Commerce just 
happened to be the best vehicle for 
implementation of the program in 
Greensboro, but that this may not be 
so in other cities in which the Cham- 
ber of Commerce holds a different 
status within the community. A 
shortcut method of collecting man- 
power resource needs data, in order 
that current data might be used in 
organizing manpower training pro- 
grams and recruitment, was being 
worked on at the end of the research 
study. 

Researcher Is Motivator 

One of the conclusions derived 
from the Greensboro program was 
that the role of the Upjohn Institute 
researcher was invaluable in keeping 
the program moving. As one local 
participant of the program said, “We 
probably would never have gone be- 
yond the talking stage of this man- 
power situation if there hadn’t been 



the continuing incentive to move 
ahead that the Upjohn Institute pro- 
gram provided.” 

Aspects of the researcher’s role 
included maintaining a degree of ob- 
jectivity in evaluation of local condi- 
tions and potentials, preserving the 
necessary flexibility in the program 
and providing a base for continuity 
in the program and creation of local 
leaders who would be able to carry 
on after he left. One of the main 
secrets to the success of the 
Greensboro program was that the 
people were always made conscious 
of the fact that the program was 
their program, and not that of an 
outsider. 

Upjohn Institute recommen ations 
for future Office of Education action 
in this area include investigation by 
USOE technical staff of necessary in- 
formation and designation of meth- 
ods for collection of data on man- 
power at the local level. In addition, 
it is felt that provision must be made 
for integration into local school sys- 
tems of a professional staff that can 
coordinate programs which involve 
local community representatives in 
programs for institution of training 
programs in the community. Alterna- 
tively, catalytic agents, such as those 
used for this study, could be intro- 
duced into communities by the 
Office of Education for the purpose 
of coordinating the activities of edu- 
cators, public employment service di- 
rectors and industrial leaders in for- 
mulating solutions to the manpower 
problems of the area. 
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Federal Training and Work Programs in the Sixties 



Federal Training and Work Programs in the 
Sixties. Sar A. Levitan and Garth L. Man- 
gum. Institute of Labor and Industrial Re- 
lations. The University of Michigan and 
Wayne State University. 1969. 

This volume offers an updated 
compilation of a series of Policy Pa- 
pers in Human Resources and In- 
dustrial Relations originally published 
by Levitan and Mangum. Part One 
of the volume traces the develop- 
ment of manpower programs for the 
disadvantaged, while Parts Two 
through Eight cover the seven major 
manpower programs which have been 
funded by the federal government: 



The Manpower Development and 
Traihirig. Act, The Vocational Edu- 
cation Act, The Job Corps, The 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, Work 
Experience and Training, Vocational 
Rehabilitation, and the Reorienta- 
tion of the Federal-State Employ- 
ment Service. 

The Manpower Development and 
Training Act is discussed in terms of 
its objectives, its costs and the unre- 
solved issues which encompass major 
policy decisions which will determine 
the program’s future. The present 
objectives of this billion-dollar pro- 
gram are defined as (a) facilitating 
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employment of the unemployed, (b) 
reducing poverty, (c) lessening infla- 
tionary pressures, (d) meeting labor 
shortages, (e) upgrading the labor 
force, and (f) revamping traditional 
institutions. The unresolved issues, 
which have been debated all through 
the history of the program, concern 
whether or not the program should 
emphasize upgrading of the present 
labor force or rehabilitation of those 
who are unemployed, what balance 
should exist between on-the-job and 
classroom training, what the relation 
should be between federal and state 
roles in the program, and whether a 
permanent manpower program is 
needed. 

Vo-Ed Act Covered 

The origin and achievements of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 
are covered in Part Three, along 
with an attempted evaluation of the 
status and achievements of vocation- 
al education and a consideration of 
innovations in the vocational educa- 
tion field. Principles for the reorien- 
tation of vocational education are 
drawn. Among these are the tenet 
that vocational education should not 
be directed solely to the acquisition 
of skills, but also, and perhaps more 
importantly, to personal preparation 
for entrance into the world of work. 
Toward this direction, it is suggested 
that preparation for the day when a 
person will have to enter the labor 
market should begin in elementary 
school with a realistic picture of the 
world of work, and continue on 
through junior high school with a 
study of our economic and industrial 
system. A full enumeration of the 
guidelines established by the Advi- 
sory Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion for a system of education for 
employment is made in this section, 
with an evaluation of the reactions to 
them. 

Policy Assessed 

In an assessment of the current 
status of federal manpower policy 
the following ideas are set forth: 

1. There has been no systematic 
effort toward coordination of man- 
power programs; instead, individual 
acts were written, often with indefin- 
ite specific goals. 

2. Through manpower program 
experimentation in the sixties, an 
identification was made of services 
which have a positive effect in im- 



proving the manpower situation. 
Yet, these services cannot be found 
through any one program or agency. 

3. Technical assistance in coordi- 
nation of programs, from federal to 
local agencies, is a heretofore unmet 
need. 

4. Evaluation of existing programs 
before formation of new programs 
by Administration officials and 
members of Congress is needed. So 
far this has not been done, resulting 
in attempts at devising “instant poli- 
cies for instant success.” 

5. Some programs have been suc- 
cessful and merit expansion, al- 
though in some cases funds could 
have been better spent elsewhere. 

Better management is obviously 
needed in manpower programs. As 



A Pilot Study To Determine the Feasibility 
of Investigating Nationally the Impact of 
Licensing Practices on the Availability and 
Mobility of Non-Professional Manpower in 
Occupations Where Skill Shortages Exist. 
Benjamin Shimberg and John V. Moe. Edu- 
cational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. 
May 1968. 

Non-professional occupations 
identified by the U.S. Department of 
Labor as ones in which there were 
shortages of skilled manpower were 
the subject of a study of the impact 
of licensing on job entry and ‘nter- 
state mobility and of the feasibility 
of securing data on this subject. The 
purpose cf the study was to compile 
information on the structure, process 
and effects of occupational licensing 
in five geographically diverse states: 
California, Florida, Illinois, New 
York, and Texas. It was discovered 
that it was necessary to actually visit 
licensing agencies and talk with their 
personnel in order to obtain accurate 
data on these subjects. 

Occupations covered by the study 
included aircraft mechanics, practi- 
cal nurses, plumbers, ophthalmic dis- 
pensers or dispensing opticians, den- 
tal hygienists, psychiatric technicians, 
clinical laboratory personnel, elec- 
tricians, and heating and air con- 
ditioning workers. 

First to be studied was the struc- 
ture for licensing of these occupa- 
tions in each state. Procedures and 
costs of licensing and the examina- 



this report notes, however, much has 
been done in little time, and there is 
still hope for better results in the 
future. Among future needs is the 
design of a functional approach to 
manpower training and a redesign- 
ing of the current administrative 
structure. As the authors see it, man- 
power policy in the future must “. . . 
incorporate the lessons of present 
programs into a viable manpower 
program in aid of the competitively 
disadvantaged,” “. , . raise policy 
sights from entry level jobs to mean- 
ingful working careers” and “. . . 
explore the interface between self- 
support and income maintenance as 
the nation in its increased sensitivity 
to human distress seeks to guarantee 
both employment and income.” 



tion procedures in each state were 
also examined. Finally, a study was 
made of the mobility of workers in 
these occupations which required li- 
censing. Hope was expressed by the 
authors of the study that further re- 
search be done on the effects of 
licensing requirements on mobility of 
persons in these occupations. Ten- 
tative findings, however, indicated 
that reciprocity agreements (or the 
lack thereof) .between states in licen- 
sure exert a definite influence on the 
ability of persons to migrate from 
one state to another with the hope of 
practicing there. 

The investigators conclude that li- 
censing practices tend to inhibit job 
entry and interstate mobility. Contin- 
uing research is recommended in 
order to ascertain the impact of li- 
censing on the supply of skilled man- 
power with an emphasis on problems 
experienced by minority groups in 
passing licensing examinations. Sug- 
gestions for conducting continuing 
study tend to lean away from a 
questionnaire approach. Instead, it is 
believed that the most value would 
be obtained through a continuation 
of the process of in-depth studies 
which were made for this report, 
supplemented by questionnaire sur- 
veys of all states for less detailed 
information. 

Investigators feel that the signifi- 
cance of the pilot study was not in 
the data which it gleaned, but in the 
questions and issues raised by the 
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data regarding new possible areas of 
inquiry: 

1. An investigation of the ration- 
tile underlying various licensing re- 
quirements. 

2. A questioning of the means by 
which the “experience requirement” 
is satisfied and of whether or not this 
requirement is a block to some mem- 
bers of disadvantaged or minority 
groups in obtaining licensure. 

3. An investigation of examina- 
tions used, and a determination of 
whether instructional courses prepare 
individuals for the exams. 

4. Recommendation of improve- 
ments for examinations. 

5. Investigation into whether or 
not there is a good understanding of 
the procedures for obtaining licenses. 

6. A search for information re- 
garding the attitudes of disadvan- 
taged groups toward licensing. 

It is also suggested that in choos- 
ing states for investigation, those 
states be chosen which offer the 
widest availability of information, so 
that results will be as complete and 
accurate as possible. 



Training and Technology 

Training and Technology: A Demonstration 
Manpower Development Project. Worker 
Training Program, Phase i. Oak Ridge As- 
sociated Universities. Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
May 1969. 

The Training and Technology 
(TAT) project in which unemployed 
or underemployed persons were 
trained for skilled jobs in industry 
was supported by funds provided by 
the U.S. Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and the U.S. Department of 
Labor under interagency agreements 
with the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Oak Ridge Operations. 
Phase I of the project, which is the 
subject of this report, was conducted 
from June 1, 1966, to Jan. 31, 1969. 

Fourteen organizations participated 
in the TAT program which offered 
advanced training in mechanical 
drafting, machining, welding, indus- 
trial electronics, physical testing- 
quality control, and laboratory glass 
blowing. The training, conducted by 
the Nuclear Division, Union Carbide 
Corp.. in a plant of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, used the educa- 



tional resources of private industry, 
public education and government 
agencies. The first training course 
lasted 52 weeks. The second, be- 
cause of improvements instigated by 
the first course, was reduced to 42 
weeks. The second program also in- 
cluded a joint program with the Ten- 
nessee Division of Vocational- 
Technical Education which provided 
a 14-week program for vocational 
school students. 

Evaluation of the TAT program 
was made possible through a com- 
prehensive program of recruitment, 
training, placement, and follow-up. 
Progress of trainees was periodically 
tested, and final months of training 
were directed to the specific jobs 
each trainee would be taking on af- 
ter graduation. 

Although the TAT program in- 
cluded the unemployed, a major 
focus of the program was toward 
training the underemployed. The 
philosophy assumed in giving more 
advanced training to those already 
employed was that our nation loses 
as much from manpower wasted in 
underemployment as from unem- 
ployment. Skill development train- 
ing, then, was supplemented by 
career development training, so that 
the trainee would have more oppor- 
tunity to advance after placement 
upon completion of training. A series 
of seminars on job placement and 
career development were developed 
by the placement and guidance staffs 
of TAT. Use of role playing and 
organized discussion on subjects such 
as job interviews, applications and 
testing, and aspects to look for when 
seeking a job made the seminars 
interesting and valuable. Negro 
trainees, whose backgrounds often 
had left them unprepared to accept 
responsibilities and opportunities of 
career employment, were particularly 
benefitted by the seminars. 

Three Major Advantages 

The TAT program in its industrial 
setting was found to be valuable in 
three major ways: (a) trainees were 
expected to adhere to plant policies 
and practices, and thus acquired a 
strong sense of job responsibility 
which they could not have obtained 
in another setting; (b) instruction 
was provided by current industrial 
employees who could impart to the 
trainees a knowledge of the actual 



job requirements and practices, and 
(c) lack of motivation, usually a 
major training problem, was dissi- 
pated through the trainees’ associa- 
tion with actual industrial employees 
whom they could look up to. 

A comparison of scores of job- 
knowledge tests of TAT trainees and 
trainees in other programs indicated 
the value of the TAT industrial set- 
ting. TAT machining trainees at- 
tained in 42 weeks a significantly 
higher level of job knowledge than 
two-year graduates of machining 
programs in vocational schools, the 
same level as a group which com- 
pleted three years in a machining 
apprenticeship program. The only 
group which scored significantly 
higher consisted of 25 advanced stu- 
dents in area vocational schools who 
supplemented their basic schooling 
with the 14- week TAT program. In 
addition, results of Ohio State Uni- 
versity standardized trade achieve- 
ment tests gave further support to the 
approach used in TAT. 

Supportive Services Listed 

Supportive services were given in 
order to make it more feasible for 
trainees to stay in the program. 
These services included arrange- 
ments for housing, transportation, 
and part-time work as well as ob- 
taining legal and medical services 
and assistance in solving financial 
problems. Despite these services, 
there were dropouts of the program 
for various reasons including finan- 
cial and medical problems and those 
who were drafted into the military or 
who returned to school. However, 
the dropout total for Phase I of TAT 
was only 15.8 percent of the enroll- 
ment. 

Through the guidance and counsel- 
ing services trainees were able to 
define their career goals, and 
through the job placement service 
they were assisted in finding jobs 
that would lead to these goals. Upon 
completion of training, full-time 
jobs with average starting salaries of 
almost $6,000 were accepted by 99 
percent of the trainees. By Jan. 1, 
1969, follow-up surveys indicated 
that of those still working the aver- 
age TAT graduate’s salary was $6,- 
333.60 per year — compared with the 
average yearly salary of $2,125.60 
upon entrance to the TAT program. 

Of the various research and ex- 



perimentation activities conducted in 
conjunction with the program, one of 
the most interesting was the “25 Per- 
cent Group'’ study. The original idea 
was to select underqualified appli- 
cants as 25 percent of the total en- 
rollment, As it turned out, three “25 
per cent groups” were identified by 
different criteria and studied and 
evaluated separately. Findings were 
that, for each group, these members 
of disadvantaged and minority 
groups were able to be trained and 
placed in employment, even though 
their overall achievements were 
slightly lower than the norm. 

The good results obtained from 
the TAT Phase I program have 
brought about the establishment of 
TAT Phase II, a program for train- 
ing of 320 disadvantaged persons in 
industrial skills each year. In addi- 
tion, work was begun on a satellite 
program for training Chicago Negroes 
to work in a new AEC National 
Accelerator Laboratory in Batavia, 
111. The TAT Phase I program 
findings have also been applied to 
training programs in other industry- 
government complexes and vocation- 
al education programs. 

Major Findings Given 

TAT has demonstrated that what 
is needed is an integrated solution to 
the overall manpower problem. 
Fragmented attacks at small seg- 
ments of the problem are ineffective 
tools against manpower waste. It 
must be recognized that unemploy- 
ment is not the sole area of concern — 
that as much, or more, can be lost 
through underemployment. Educa- 
tional institutions must understand 
and respond to actual job needs and 
opportunities, in addition to putting 
meaning into areas and methods of 
instruction by relating courses to 
current-day job opportunities. In de- 
veloping a comprehensive manpower 
program for a given area, assessment 
should be given to (a) training needs 
of residents of the area, (b) local 
employment opportunities, and (c) 
educational and industrial resources 
which may be used in training. 

Some of the major findings of the 
report are: 

1. TAT offered improved methods 
of manpower training involving gov- 
ernment agencies such as the use of 
the interagency agreement, the full 
coordination of all aspects of a pro- 
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ject, and the use of an outside con- 
tractor for performance of technical 
procedures such as proposal develop- 
ment, contract approval and project 
administration. 

2. The participating industry (in 
this case, the Nuclear Division of 
the Union Carbide Corp.) reaped ben- 
efits from the program in the form of 
staff development, filling manpower 
needs and increasing training capa- 
bilities of the plant. 

3. Participating educational insti- 
tutions have gained knowledge for 
future applications in all phases of 
manpower education. 

4. TAT methods, including use of 
the industrial setting, the related- 
subjects curriculum and guidance 
and placement activities, were able 
to produce high-quality results in a 
short time. 

In recruiting trainees for TAT, it 
was found that there were at least 
5,000 persons in East Tennessee 
who needed job training. TAT, of 
course, was able to deal with only a 
small percentage of this number. 
However, these recruiting experi- 
ences did reveal the inadequacies of 
current manpower programs and the 
need for a coordinated approach to 
manpower development. The main 
recommendation to come out of the 
TAT program was that a coordinated 
approach which investigates training 
needs and resources of the area and 
then tailors a program to these as- 
pects is a major need in human 
resource development. 



Gainful Employment 
In Home Economics 

A Pilot Study for Gainful Employment in 
Home Economics. June Cozine. Oklahoma 
State University, Stillwater, Okla. August 
1968 . 

This pilot study was concerned 
mainly with the gainful employment 
aspect of home economics which was 
added to the vocational program 
with the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963. Objectives of the study 
were, “ ... to develop and test 
curriculum materials for three entry- 
level gainful employment courses — 
Child Care Services, Clothing Serv- 
ices and Food Services” and . . to 
formulate recommendations for poli- 
cies and procedures to follow in initi- 



ating and developing gainful employ- 
ment programs in home economics.” 
Of this four-volume study, the last 
three volumes are suggested curricu- 
lum guides for each of these occupa- 
tional areas. 

In preparing the gainful employ- 
ment courses, guidelines for the 
courses were first established; then 
surveys were conducted of job oppor- 
tunities for both during the training 
period and afterward, and of the 
types of skills and personal qualities 
which employers specified. Tentative 
curriculum guides were then de- 
veloped, and through evaluations by 
those using the guides, two revisions 
have been published. 

Members of the research team 
found two different types of prob- 
lems and concerns: 

“1. Problems and concerns unique 
to the development of curriculum 
guides for gainful employment cour- 
ses: interpretation of the program; 
knowing the local community; as- 
sessing abilities, personal character- 
istics, and interests of students; util- 
izing available facilities; scheduling; 
and work experiences. 

“2. Problems and concerns usually 
considered in curriculum develop- 
ment; such as the overview, beha- 
vorial objectives, concepts and gen- 
eralizations, learning experiences, se- 
lected resources, and evaluation 
procedures.” 

Among recommendations which 
came out of the study is the sugges- 
tion that, prior to initiation of gainful 
employment programs in a particular 
locality, it be determined whether or 
not there are sufficient work oppor- 
tunities in that locality and whether 
or not there are enough interested 
students and educators to make the 
program worthwhile. Establishment 
of various advisory councils was rec- 
ommended, along with a suggestion 
that close contact with prospective 
employers of trainees should be 
maintained to assure having the 
training programs relate to future 
jobs. 

A few recommendations were 
made regarding the character and 
competencies needed by a teacher in 
a gainful employment program, but 
it was admitted that more research 
was needed on this point. Additional 
research was also recommended of 
selection of students for gainful em- 
ployment education. 
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plain talk 



George L. Brandon, Editor, Research Visibility 



The summer season, including a 
good share of the springtime, was 
made “long and hot” by a great deal 
more than the elements. The “sea- 
son” may extend into October and 
November. Principal causes of the 
turbulence are (a) Congressional ac- 
tion on the appropriations for the 
Vocational Education Amendments 
of 1968, (b) manpower legislation 
of the Department of Labor, and (c) 
review and approval of State plans 
for the administration of vocational 
education under the VEA’s of 1968. 

All of the causes are highly 
related to the future of the research 
component of the vocational educa- 
tion program. It is apparent that 
vocational educators must acquire 
and make public a professional stand 
on manpower and its importance in 
education. The manpower concern 
continues as an unmentionable by 
education as a whole; this fact is 
only too conspicuous by its absence 
from the Federal education budget. 
Labor and manpower, on the other 
hand, are practically synonymous. 

Avalanche of Manpower Literature. 

Many hours of the midnight oil will 
be required of the vocational educa- 
tion community to keep abreast of 
the publications concerned with 
manpower. Not all of the volumes, to 
be sure, qualify as sophisticated re- 
search; but there is a high degree of 
relationship to important inquiry 
with the major payload of critical 
implications for vocational and tech- 
nical education. 

First off, one is confronted with 
manpower statistics and projections, 
and admittedly they can be confus- 
ing. This generalization can safely 
be made of a great deal of research 
and data coming from the social 
scientist. Leonard A. Lecht, an 
economist with the National Plrn- 
ning Association, in a presentation to 
the National Research Conference in 
Vocational Education last winter, 
pointed up a caution without ex- 
cusing the vocal ional educator from 
obligation to be sensitive to manpow- 
er projections. 
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The educator searching for information 
about future manpower needs is likely to 
encounter a mountain, and sometimes a 
jungle, of estimates indicating projected 
requirements and job openings for cooks, 
nurses’ aides, truck drivers, nuclear techni- 
cians, and others. This mountain of in- 
formation requires a map if it is to make 
sense. To appraise the information, the 
user needs a framework relating the pro- 
jections to their purpose, their uses and 
their limitations. 

As an initial guide to the use of man- 
power projections, I would suggest an 
aphorism attributed to the American phi- 
losopher, Whitehead. It reads something 
like this: “Seek simplicity, but mistrust it.” 
I would re-phrase Whitehead’s aphorism to 
read: “Seek manpower projections, but use 
them with caution.” Manpower projec- 
tions, like other economic projections, can 
be useful in indicating strategic areas of 
change to be taken into account or the 
implications of alternative developments 
for the economy of manpower utilization 
such as the effects of either an increase or 
a decrease in defense expenditures in the 
coming decade. However, we are many 
lightyears away in the social sciences from 
being able to predict the future 5, 10 or 15 
years from now. This is true for manpower 
needs, and it is also true for stock prices. 

Of much more interest to the vo- 
cational educator, numerous studies 
of the education and training aspects 
of manpower are. rolling off the 
press. A few of these, major publica- 
tions are reviewed in this issue’s RV. 
Many more studies are currently “in 
process” and hopefully in the future 
will be reviewed, or at least show up 
in the RV Bibliography. It all goes to 
point up the critical need of voca- 
tional educators to acquire a thor- 
ough understanding of manpower, 
manpower policy and manpower 
planning at national, state and local 
levels and their relationship to voca- 
tional and technical education pro- 
grams as they are and as they should 
be. 

Some Manpower “Must” Reading. For 

vocational educators (and not inap- 
propriate for general educators and 
academicians) the following should 
add a great deal more than a grace- 
ful position on professional book- 
shelves: 



The Policy Papers of the Institute 
of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
P.O. Box 1567, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan 48106: 

1. The Design of Federal Antipoverty 
Strategy. Levitan ($1.25) 

2. Making Sense of Federal Manpow- 
er Policy. Levitan and Mangum 
($1.25) 

3. Antipoverty Work and Training 
Efforts: Goals and Realities. Levi- 
tan ($2.00) 

4. Vocational Rehabilitation and Fed- 
eral Manpower Policy. Mangum 
and Glenn ($1.25) 

5. Contributions and Costs of Man- 
power Development and Training. 
Mangum ($2.00) (out of print) 

6. Jobs and Income for Negroes. Kil- 
lingsworth ($2.00) 

7. Reorienting Vocational Education. 
Mangum ($1.25) (out of print) 

8. Reorienting the Federal-State Em- 
ployment Service. Nemore and 
Mangum ($1.25) (out of print) 

9. Antipoverty Housekeeping: The 

Administration of the Economic 
Opportunity Act. Davidson and 
Levitan ($1.25) 

10. Equal Apprenticeship Opportuni- 
ties: The Nature of the Issue and 
the New York Experience. ($1.25) 

11. Job Development for the Hard-to- 
Employ. Ferman ($2.00) 

12. The Youth Labor Market. Kal- 
achek ($1.50) 

13. Employing the Disadvantaged in 
Federal Civil Service. Mangum and 
Glenn ($1.50) 

14. Education for Employment: Tile 
Background and Potential of the 
1968 Vocational Education Amend- 
ments. Evans, Mangum, Pragan 
($2.50). 

To tempt your appetite for the 
most recent release of the Institute, 
Federal Training and Work Pro- 
grams in the Sixties by Levitan and 
Mangum ($6.50 soft; $9.50 hard) 
the authors in discussing the princi- 
ples and report of the Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education 
(Essex Committee) observe: 

Even more impressive than the Voca- 
tional Education Advisory Council’s unan- 
imous report was the fact that the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association appeared gen- 
erally pleased with it. Perhaps it was the 
fact that while criticizing some of the 
traditional practices of vocational educa- 
tion, the Council was even more sharply 
critical of the general education curriculum 
as “preparation for nothing” and of the 
Office of Education for timidity in its 
leadership role. Undoubtedly involved was 
the fact that, though critical of the past 
and present, the Council recommended 



expenditures of $1.6 billion per year for a 
system in which vocational educators 
would play a major role, but with built-in 
incentives for achieving the announced 
objectives. Despite these self-interest mo- 
tivations, however, there is indication of a 
willingness to change and a hunger for 
leadership. (“Re-orienting Vocational Edu- 
cation,” page 156.) 

A Preview of Things To Come? The 

Training and Development Journal 
of the American Society for Training 
aind Development tucks in its 
“Washington Report,” this note: 

RESEARCH BUREAU PHASEOUT: 
ETMR (Education-Training Market Re- 
port) has learned that Bureau of Research 
ojf Office of Education will be divided up 
into component parts and reassigned to 
related organizational units within agency. 
Higher educational research, for example, 
will be assigned to Bureau of Higher 
Education, where component was original- 
ly. Vocational Education research will be 



assigned to Bureau of Adult and Vocation- 
al Education, etc. Budget of Bureau of 
Research, which has been running about 
$100 million annually, will be absorbed 
within budgets of so-called mother bu- 
reaus. (page 64, Vol. 23, No. 7, July 
1969). 

Anyone for a Dissertation? Doctoral 
candidates may be missing fine assist- 
ance if they do not investigate the 
offer of research grants of the direc- 
tor, Office of Manpower Research, 
Manpower Administration, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
20210. The Manpower Research 
Grants Program sponsors disserta- 
tions, and applications are reviewed 
and grants awarded quarterly. It is 
notable that in less than four years, 
125 dissertation grants of up to $10,- 
000 each have been awarded to stu- 
dents at 74 different colleges and 
universities. 
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Laboratories, Columbus, Ohio. June 14, 
1968. 359 pages. (ERIC # ED 024 789. 
HO: $18.60, MF: $1.50.) 

“Michigan Technician Need Study: The 
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Personnel Development. For teacher 
educators and others interested in 
educational personnel development: 
Obviously, vocational personnel de- 
velopment is not the exclusive 
domain of colleges and universities, 
and state and local educational agen- 
cies are becoming highly involved 
and reflected in criteria of the Edu- 
cation Professions Development Act 
for funding proposals. Are you on 
the distribution list to receive ERIC 
News, the monthly publication of the 
Clearinghouse on Teacher Educa- 
tion? Joel L. Burdin, Clearinghouse 
director, will welcome your interest 
while the supply of the News holds 
out. He may be reached at the 
Clearinghouse, 1156 15th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C., 20005. Long- 
range information plans for educa- 
tion were discussed in the News of 
Vol. 1, No. 5, May 1969. 



Present and Projected Demand for Techni- 
cally Trained People in Michigan.” James 
D. Kelly. Ferris State College, Big Rapids, 
Mich. November 1967. 191 pages. (ERIC 
# ED 027 375. HC: $10.55, MF: $1.00.) 

Topic Three: Manpower Development 

“The Role of the Community Resource 
Person in the Organization of a Coordi- 
nated Education and Manpower Develop- 
ment and Utilization Program.” Henry E. 
Holmquist. The W. E. Upjohn Institute for 
Employment Research, Washington, D.C. 
November, 1968. 80 pages. (Single copies 
free upon request from The W. E. Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research, 
1 101-17th St., N.W., Washington, D.C.) 

“Federal Training and Work Programs 
in the Sixties.” Sar A. Levitan and Garth 
L. Mangum. Institute of Labor and Indus- 
trial Relations. The University of Michi- 
gan and Wayne State University. 1969. 
465 pages. (Available through Publications 
Office, Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, P.O. Box 1567, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 48106. Price: $6.50 soft, $9.50 
hard cover.) 

“A Pilot Study To Determine the Feasi- 
bility of Investigating Nationally the Im- 
pact of Licensing Practices on the Availa- 
bility and Mobility of Nonprofessional 
Manpower in Occupations Where Skill 
Shortages Exist.” Benjamin Shimberg and 
John V. Moe. Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J. May 1968. 96 pages. 

(ERIC # ED 023 841. HC: $5.35, MF: 
$0.50.) 
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“Training and Technology: A Demon- 
stration Manpower Development Project. 
Worker Training Program, Phase I.” Oak 
Ridge Associated Universities, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. May 1969. 84 pages. (Available free 
from Training and Technology Project, 
P.O. Box 117, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 37830.) 

“A Pilot Study for Gainful Employment 
in Home Economics.” June Cozine. Okla- 
homa State University, Stillwater, Okla. 
August 1968. 373 pages. (Four Volumes, 
each may be ordered separately. Vol. I, 
ERIC # ED 023 881. HC: $2.15, MF: 
$0.25. Vol. II, ERIC # ED 023 882. HC: 
$4.70, MF: $0.50. Vol. Ill, ERIC # ED 
023 880. HC: $8.05, MF: $0.75. Vol. IV, 
ERIC # ED 023 883. HC: $4.75, MF: 
$0.50.) 

ADDITIONAL STUDIES 

Topic Two: Manpower Needs 

“The Feasibility of a Systematic Study 
of Manpower Requirements and Education 
and Training Programs of Selected Health 
Occupations.” Forbes W. Polliard. Indi- 
anapolis Hospital Development Associa- 
tion, Inc. Nov. 30, 1966. 80 pages. (ERIC 
# ED 016 079. HC: $4.00, MF: $0.50.) 

“Vocational-Technical Education in the 
1970’s. Final Report.” National Planning 
Association, Washington, D.C. 1970. (To 
be available from the U.S. Government 
Printing Office in early 1970.) 

“Allied Health Manpower: Trends and 
Prospects.” Harry I. Greenfield. City Uni- 
versity of New York, Queens College. 
1969. (Available from Columbia Universi- 
ty Press, 525 W. 120th St., New York, 
N.Y. Price: $8.00.) 

“Symposium in Occupational Education, 
Manpower, and Economic Change in the 
United States.” Maynard Bemis. Phi Delta 
Kappa. Bloomington, Ind. July 1966. 30 
pages. (ERIC # ED 010 127. HC: $1.40. 
MF: 250.) 

“A Planning Study To Determine the 
Feasibility of a Research Project Concern- 
ing Employment Opportunities and Train- 
ing Needs in Farming and Off-Farm Agri- 
cultural Business and Industry: Final Re- 
port and Proposal for Research.” James 
W. Hensel. The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. July 1968. 70 pages. (ERIC # ED 
025 616. HC: $3.60, MF: $0.50.) 

“Statistics on Manpower: A Supplement 



to the Manpower Report of the President.” 
U.S. Department of Labor. March 1969. 
108 pages. (Available from Government 
Printing Office. Price: $1.00.) 

“Manpower Requirements for National 
Objectives in the 1970’s.” Leonard A. 
Lecht. Center for Priority Analysis, Na- 
tional Planning Association. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 1968. 476 pages. (CFSTI 
# PB 177 821.) 

“Manpower Planning in a Free Soci- 
ety.” Richard A. Lester. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, Princeton, N.J, 1966. 227 
pages. (Price: $5.00.) 

Topic Three: Manpower Development 

“Education and Manpower Strategies 
and Programs for Deprived Urban Neigh- 
borhoods: The Model Cities Approach. 
Final Report.” National League of Cities, 
Washington, D.C. May 1968. 141 pages. 
(ERIC # ED 025 629. HC: $7.55, MF: 
$0.75.) 

“Equal Apprenticeship Opportunities: 
the Nature of the Issue and the New York 
Experience.” F. Ray Marshall and Vernon 
M. Briggs, Jr. The Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations. The University of 
Michigan and Wayne State University. A 
joint publication with the National Man- 
power Policy Task Force. November 1968. 
57 pages. (Available from Publications 
Office, Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, P.O. Box 1567, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 48106. 

Specify Policy Paper in Human Resour- 
ces and Industrial Relations No. 10. Price: 
$1.25. Publisher pays handling and postage 
on orders accompanied by payment; orders 
to be billed will be charged 500 per order 
handling charge.) 

“Employment Problems of Released 
Prisoners.” George A. Pownall. University 
of Maryland, College Park, Md. 1969. 342 
pages. (CFSTI # PB 183 543.) 

“The Great Society’s Poor Law: A New 
Approach to Poverty.” Sar A. Levitan. The 
Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore, Md. 
21218. June 30, 1969. 348 pages. (Price: 
$7.95.) 

“Summaries of Studies Concerning 
Scientific and Technical Manpower Educa- 
tion as of June 30, 1968.” National Science 
Foundation (NSF). April 1969. 155 pages. 
(Limited number of copies available free 
from Robert W. Cain, Special Analysis 



Group, NSF, 1800 G St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20550.) 

“Manpower. Selected Acquisition List- 
ing.” Vol. 1, No. 5, May 1969. (Center for 
Studies in Vocational and Technical Edu- 
cation, Room 4226, Social Science Bldg., 
1180 Observatory Drive, Madison, Wise.) 



DOCUMENT SOURCES 

The material reported on in Research 
Visibility may be obtained from several 
sources. The source of each publication is 
indicated in each entry. The key to the 
abbreviations used there and instructions 
for obtaining the publications are given 
below: 

CFSTI — Clearinghouse for Federal Sci- 
entific and Technical Information, Spring- 
field, Virginia 22151. Copies of reports 
with this symbol may be purchased for 
$3 each (paper) or 65 cents (micro- 
fiche). Send remittance with order directly 
to the Clearinghouse and specify the ac- 
cession number (AD or PB plus a 6-digit 
number) given in the listing. 

ERIC — Educational Resources Informa- 
tion Center, EDRS, c/o NCR Co., 4936 
Fairmont Ave., Bethesda, Maryland 
20014. Copies are priced according to the 
number of pages. The MF price in the 
listing is for microfiche; the HC price is 
for paper copies. Send remittance with 
order directly to ERIC-EDRS and specify 
the accession number (ED plus a 6-digit 
number) given in the listing. How to Use 
ERIC, a recent brochure prepared by the 
Office of Education, is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, E).C. 
20402; the catalog number is FA 5.212: 
12037-A; price: 30 cents. 

GPO — Government Printing Office. Send 
orders directly to Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 20402, with 
remittance for specified amount. 

MA — Manpower Administration. Single 
copies free upon request to U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Manpower Administra- 
tion, Associate Manpower Administrator, 
Washington, D. C. 20210. 

OTHER SOURCES— Where indicated the 
publication may be obtained directly from 
the publisher at the listed price. 



Research Visibility is a research project of the American Voca- 
tional Association. The purpose is to give visibility to significant 
research: experimental, demonstration and pilot programs; upgrad- 
ing institutes, seminars and workshops; and other leadership devel- 
opment activities for teachers, supervisors and administrators. The 
Research Visibility report synthesizes important projects which 
have been reviewed, selected and analyzed for their value to voca- 
tional, technical and practical arts educators, guidance personnel, 
and other leaders in education, manpower and related fields. A 
composite bibliography of significant research and development 
materials is included. 



The project is cooperatively financed by the American Voca- 
tional Association and a Vocational Education Act of 1963 grant 
(OEG 2-7-070633, project 7-0633; “Synthesis and Application of 
Research Findings in Vocational Education”). 

George L. Brandon, professor in residence (Pennsylvania State 
University) is editor of Research Visibility. He is assisted in the 
preparation of these reports by Research Assistant Marsha Golden 
of the AVA headquarters staff. 

As Research Visibility is prepared under a U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion gr nt, it is not included in the American Vocational Journal 
copyrig/it. 
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PREFACE 



Exemplary and residential aspects 
of Vocational Education 



RESEARCH VISIBILITY finds it- 
self without a sharply focused frame- 
work of criteria to identify and re- 
port these aspects in the research 
and development of vocational edu- 
cation. This fact does not mean that 
the merits of the characteristics have 
been forgotten in the past or in con- 
temporary development of on-going 
programs. Perhaps, at least for the 
sake of definition, program develop- 
ment will be “rescued” by the pre- 
cise language of legislation and its 
determination to make instruction 
exemplary. 

Somehow the limitations of the 
legal and regulatory framework, as 
necessary as they may be, are diffi- 
cult to i econcile with a pervasive phi- 
losophy of vocational education — 
more so the research and investiga- 
tion which should reveal its true 
nature. 

Current professional comment of 
the exemplary has some interesting 
flavor. The comment seems to indi- 
cate that vocational education should 
change, but the “change” specifica- 
tions are nebulous and for change- 
sake. Undoubtedly, one of the 
great benchmarks of vocational pro- 
grams of the past (and hopefully of 
the future) is an attitude of voca- 
tional educators which makes realis- 
tic and meaningful programs of in- 
struction for the many individual 
differences of youths and adults who 
are enrolled. 

Realism and relevancy can in 
themselves be exemplary. As charac- 



teristics of sound vocational educa- 
tion they should be fully acceptable 
and desirable in today and tomor- 
row’s world of cliches and new edu- 
cational twists. 

The exemplary and “bridge-building.” 

Obviously, exemplary programs and 
bridge-building (reality between 
school and the world of work) are 
becoming synonymous. The search 
seems to be for models whiph will 
achieve this purpose; at least modern 
conceptual models take the form of 
vocational cooperative education, oc- 
cupational information and adjust- 
ment, and many forms of “occupa- 
tional orientation.” The underlying 
thesis and bridge foundations seem 
to be change in vocational educa- 
tion; “change agents,” the modem 
vocational bridge builders and engi- 
neers, have many prescriptions. 

It is both ironic and understandable that 
vocational educators are concerned with 
strategies for implementing change. It is 
ironic because vocational educators, partic- 
ularly those concerned with changing agri- 
cultural techniques, have had dramatic suc- 
cess with invoking change. Too, they have 
been in the forefront in conducting re- 
search into the change process. But is it not 
also understandable that they should be 
concerned? The very fact that change has 
been wrought suggests that those who have 
been most successful would also be most 
sensitive to the problems of change — 
particularly the problems associated with 
implanting changes which make a desired 
difference” (Samuel A. Moore, Michigan 
State University, in Strategies for Imple- 



menting Exemplary Programs and Projects 
in Order to Make Maximum Change in the 
Educational Process .” National Confer- 
ence on Exemplary Programs and Projects, 
Atlanta, Georgia, 1969) 

This issue of Research Visibility 
synthesizes a small selection of re- 
ports which have exemplary implica- 
tions. It also contains a few abstracts 
of reports related to the development 
of residential programs in vocational 
education. Unfortunately, research 
and reporting of the residential are 
as lean in the professional literature 
as are the provisions of legislation 
and its appropriations, which should 
have generously supported residen- 
tial development many years ago. It 
is tragically plain that the develop- 
ment of residential vocational educa- 
tion, the last and only recourse of 
many Americans whose birthplaces 
discriminate against them, must 
await more “exemplary” and cour- 
ageous action for their birthright. 

National Exemplary Conference Report 
(guidebook). A limited supply of the 
guidebook of the Atlanta conference 
may still be available from the Divi- 
sion of Vocational and Technical 
Education, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C., 20202. Michael 
Russo is coordinating the publication 
of the various conference reports 
from project contractors. Please con- 
tact him for the various guidebooks 
each of which may or may not con- 
tain copies of the major presenta- 
tions which Were made last winter. 
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Quldinw to $*cwwl «y Educt- 
ion, Poswitt of a National Snmy. Robert 
t Campbell. Tho Center for Vocational 
id Technical Education, The Ohio State 
ilvereity, Columbus, Ohio. December 1968. 

**** This study, conducted in the fall 
1966, surveyed the guidance situ- 
ion in 353 public secondary 
iooIs in 48 states. The purpose of 
ie study was to describe the serv- 
let, functions of counselors, and 
indent contact found in most schools 
lay. These facts would provide a 
of reference from which to 
egin future surveys. The survey ms 
Iso designed to compare the opin- 
, m Jsns of parents, students, teachers, 
iqnselors, and administrators of the 
resent status of guidance in their 
and to suggest changes 
'bjeh axe needed in the educational 
pparation of guidance counselors. 
Findings of the study indicated 
at the order of types of advice 
Lost frequently sought by students is 
ffJBiai: (a) regarding education, (b) 
vocational guidance, and (c) 
uidance in personal adjustment 
problems. It was found that very 
students will receive guidance 
formation and assistance from 
Wees other than counselors: teach- 
irs, parents and friends. These sour- 
were used despite the fact that 
lost students reported being aware 
j>f the counseling services available 
their schools. It was also found 
at, of the students responding to 
-Questionnaires, only 31 percent had 
:iJ|ad two or more 15-minute confer- 
with a counselor during the 
preceding year. 

Information on the amount of 
iSpunseling time with students by 
jype of problem is reported in the 
'ccompanying table. It indicates that 
jhe largest percentages are devoted 
ffSo college education, compared with 
. JpO percent spent in counseling stu- 
Sfllents in the selection of vocational 
programs. The report also indicates 
^niat few counselors have had train- 
in counseling of vocationally ori- 
f$ted students. 

In a survey of students and par- 
its, the response was strongly sup- 




portive of the need for guidance terv- 
ice* in areas such as information 
about the world of work, personal 
adjustment and study habits. 

OpWta*** varied on whether differ- 
ent guidance programs should be 
offered for vocational education stu- 
dents. Forty-flve percent of the coun- 
selors felt that programs should be 
different, but 43 per cent indicated 
that they should not. In regard to 
training given the counselors them- 
selves, however, 48 percent of the 
counselors felt that training given 
counselors of vocational students 
should differ from that given other 
counselors. 

In making conclusions from the 
study and in trying to delineate rec- 
ommendations for further study, the 
investigators noted that the major 
problem is that of selecting a set of 
realistic goals for guidance pro- 
grams. It is recognized that the per- 
sonnel and facility needs for a “truly 
effective” guidance program are al- 
most twice as great as those actually 
available. It is therefore necessary to 
design a systematic guidance pro- 
gram which will make the most 
efficient use of available resources. 
Recommended steps for designing 
such a program are outlined in th a , 
report. These include: 



• Stating the needs which must be 
satisfied. 

• Defining guidance objectives 
which will contribute to satisfying the 
needs. 

• Defining constraints which the 
program must satisfy. 

• Devising alternative systems. 

• Selecting the best alternative. 

• Pilot testing the selected alter- 
native. 

• Implementing the tested pro- 
gram. 

• Evaluating this program. 

• Modifying the system along 
lines suggested by feedback. 

It was suggested that, in develop- 
ment of a guidance program, a vari- 
ety of guidance methods be consid- 
ered for use in the program. Team 
operations, the use of teachers and 
paraprofessionals in the counseling 
program, and use of data processing 
equipment for supportive services 
are among the suggestions. 

Future research, the report con- 
cluded, is needed in the area of 
adoption of innovations in the field 
of guidance. Research into student 
assesment of counseling systems is 
another subject of research; others 
are the problems related to the tran- 
sition from school to work and those 
related to students with special 
needs. 



PERCENTAGE OF COUNSELING TIME WITH STUDENTS BY TYPE OF PROBLEM 
AS ESTIMATED BY COUNSELORS-A SUMMARY OF MEDIANS BY TYPE. OF SCHOOL 



Type of School 



Problem Areas 



Urban Rural Urban Rural 

Compre- Compre- General General Urban Area All 

hensive hensive Academic Academic Vocational Vocational Schools 



College education 


20% 


20% 


30% 


25% 


10% 


5% 


20% 


Emotional or 
















personal problems 


9 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


Low achievers 


10 


10 


10 


10 


15 


15 


10 


Vocational program 










15 




10 


selection 


10 


10 


10 


10 


15 


Post-high school 
















education* 


10 


5 


10 


10 


5 


5 


9 


Post-high school 












10 




job placement 


5 


10 


5 


10 


10 


5 


Potential dropouts 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


10 


5 


Extracu-ricular 
















activities 


3 


5 


2 


3 


1 


1 


2 



*0ther than college. , 
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Junior High Court* m Occupation*! Opportunities 



An Expsrimitttn! Junior High School C mm 
in Occupetiouuit Oppwtunlti** and labor 
Markit Prenassis. Robert L Darctjy and 
Phillip E. Powell, Center for Economic 
Education, Ohio University, Athene, Ohio. 
June 1968. 

This two-year research and curric- 
ulum development program was 

based on the assumption that . . 
young people will be better prepared 
for successful participation in the la- 
bor force by developing understand- 
hgs about the nature and operation 
of our economic system, the role of 
work, changing technology and occu- 
pational opportunities, decision-mak- 
ing procedures, the economic value 
of education, and labor market proc- 
esses . , and tha-t i: . . . they will 
also benefit from self-examination of 
their own attitudes, values, goals, 
and behavior relative to career plan- 
ning, occupational success, economic 
life, social roles, individual develop- 
ment, and self-fulfillment.” 

In order to assist young people in 
developing understandings, the proj- 
ect proposed to develop a set of 
instructional materials for use in a 
course to be given to junior high 
school pupils, and to field test, evalu- 
ate and disseminate these materials. 

In preparation for the develop- 
ment of the instructional course, the 
project staff surveyed available liter- 
ature related to the economics of 
manpower, and psychological and 
sociological aspects of work attitudes 
and understandings. Meetings were 



Inservice Training 

North Carolina State Univer- 
sity at Raleigh is the recipient of 
a U.S. Office of Education grant 
for conducting seven interrelated 
institutes for the inservice train- 
ing of vocational educators and 
related personnel needed to 
strengthen vocational education 
in rural areas. 

The first institute in the series 
will be aimed at “Coordination of 
Supportive Services for Vocation- 
al Education Students in Rural 
Areas” and will be held on Oct. 
5-9 at the University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville. 



conducted with experts in the fields 
of education, guidance and manpow- 
er economics. Major themes for the 
lessons were established: Analysis, 
Choice, and Decisionmaking*, The 
World of Economics; The World of 
Work; Labor Market Structure and 
Processes; Psychology of Work; So- 
ciology of Work; and Education and 
Its Economic Value. The 316-page 
course which evolved is included as 
an appendix to this report, along 
with the companion 140-page teach- 
er’s manual. 

Each of the 75 individual lessons 
in the course, Manpower & Econom- 
ic Education: Opportunities in 

American Economic Life , includes a 
brief summary of the content of the 
lesson, followed by a main text in- 
cluding discussion questions and a 
final paragraph emphasizing the 
most important aspects of the lesson. 
Some of the chapters treat “The 
Role of Labor Unions,” “Are To- 
day’s Skills Good Enough for To- 
morrow’s Jobs?” and “Making Some- 
thing Out of Your Job”. The teach- 
er’s manual includes supplementary 
material such as suggested readings 
and answers to questions posed in 
the lessons. 

The course was administered to 
eighth, ninth and tenth grade stu- 
dents in eight schools near Athens, 
Ohio, and specially prepared tests 
and questionnaires were used to eval- 
uate the effects of the course. The 
tenth grade students used in the ex- 
periment were a specially selected 
group of “potential dropouts” who 
had demonstrated weak motivation 
and poor academic records. Results 
of the tests indicated that manpower 
and economic understanding was in- 
creased significantly, as were atti- 
tudes toward these issues. In addi- 
tion, short-range advantages, such as 
increased interest in schoolwork and 
improved attendance, were noted by 
teachers. 

It is suggested in the report that a 
dear explanation of the nature of the 
program’s objectives be given to 
teachers and parents before its intro- 
duction into the curriculum. General 
approval of these groups usually ap- 
pears, provided they have a clear 
understanding of the program. It is 
noted, however, that the course does 
deal with sensitive matters, and that 



negative sttin -Jpti could develop if **•• 
w as not clearly understood. 

Future research possibilities in this 
area indude development of instruc- 
tional materials for special ethnic 
and economic groups, and for use in 
programs such as adult education 
and economic opportunity programs. 

In addition, use of the “daily lesson 
format,” in which instruction is given 
in short units rather than in long 
chapter form, for other Instructional 
areas is suggested. 

Student Personnel Services 

For Area Vocational Schools 

Developing a Program of Student Person- 
nel Services for Area Vocational-Technical 
Schools. James E. Bottoms. Georgia De- 
partment of Education, Division of Voca- 
tional Education, Atlanta, Ga. December 
1968. 

A system of 25 post-secondary 
area vocational-technical schools was 
created in the 1960s in Georgia. The 
need for the schools was necessitated 
by the migration to the cities of 
largely unskilled rural populations. 
Because Georgia’s high schools were 
too small to provide comprehensive 
vocational programs, the alternative 
solution of providing area vocation- 
al-technical schools was adopted. 
One of the important features of the 
educational function of these institu- 
tions is the program of student per- 
sonnel services, which was developed 
during 1966 and 1967 by commit- 
tees of student personnel specialists, 
school directors and consultants. This 
report gives the background and it 
also describes this personnel service 
program. 

Following the appointment of a 
student personnel specialist, a four- • 
phase development process was ini- 
tiated. First, a questionnaire was 
administered to school personnel and 4 
a random sampb of students was 
made to identify the school person- 
nel services needed. Results of the 
questionnaire identified the following 
student needs: (a) deciding whether 
he should attend a vocational- 
technical school; (b) choosing the 
course to pursue once he entered the 
school; ( 0 ) deciding whether or not 
he should change to another program 
or stay in the one he was pursuing, 
and (d) deciding his future after 
completion of his work at the school. 
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The ucond phase consisted ot 
various activities for the develop- 
ment of the program: (a) a two-day 
organizational planning conference 
waa held, with participant! being 
drawn from tchool directors, student 
personnel specialists and consultants; 
(b) task force committees were set 
up by the conference to plan for 
services (information service prior to 
student enrollment, admissions, stu- 
dent personnel records, orientation 
and information service, counseling, 
job placement, and evaluation); (3) 
a work conference was held at which 
all school directors and student per- 
sonnel specialists were informed of 
the results of the work of the task 
force committees. 

The third, or implementation, 
phase of the developmental process 
aimed at involving all members of 
the schools’ staffs in setting up the 
plan in their respective schools. This 
phase was carried out by a series of 
inservice meetings at monthly inter- 
vals, with a different aspect of the 
student personnel service plan being 
highlighted at each meeting. 

The fourth phase of the project 
consisted of a review of the seven 
different services planned by the task 
forces, and the degree to which they 
were appropriate for the specific 
area school. A few new approaches 
were noted as being more suitable 
than those recommended by the task 
forces, but in general the entire pro- 
gram had been successfully imple- 
mented in each school. 

Seven Major Services 

The seven services planned for in 
the task force committees became 
the major areas covered by student 
personnel services in Georgia’s area 
vocational-technical schools. One of 
these services is the preadmissions 
information service, the function of 
which is to inform the public of the 
educational opportunities available 
through the schools, and to assist 
prospective students in relating their 
own occupational interests to the op- 
portunities available in the schools. 
This service actively seeks out per- 
sons in the community who would 
profit from the programs offered at 
the area schools by developing in- 
formational materials, establishing 
close contact with secondary schools, 
and staging publicity campaigns in 
the community in order to reach 



parsons who arc act eddied la sec- 
ondary school*. 

Another service provided is the 
adfnissions service. Because of the 
nature of the vcwatkmal-technictl 
school, it Is necessary for the student 
to choose the specific occupation 
which he will study prior to entrance 
in the school. For this reason, it is 
the responsibility of the admissions 
service to assist the prospective stu- 
dent in deciding upon a program 
which will lead to his entrance in an 
occupation in which he can have 
pride and dedication. Because an 
area vocational-technical school 
must use an inclusive rather than 
exclusive admissions policy, the ad- 
missions counselor must assist the 
applicant in choosing a realistic goal 
in light of his capabilities. He must 
define the range of practical choices 
for the particular student and then 
guide him in making the most 
beneficial selection from this range. 

If there is no program offered by a 
school for which an applicant will be 
qualified, the admissions counselor 
must assist him in examining oppor- 
tunities outside the school. In order 
to direct the student to the best 
course of action for himself, it is 
necessary for the counselor to work 
closely with instructors in the various 
occupational' fields to determine min- 
imum entrance requirements for 
each occupational course. 

Personnel Records System 

A third segment of the personnel 
services is the student personnel rec- 
ords system. This system is of great 
importance before, during and even 
after enrollment. Before enrollment, 
the system is used to assist prospec- 
tive students in examining their ca- 
pabilities in order that they may 
select the correct occupational pro- 
gram. In addition, staff members are 
assisted in planning instructional 
programs in advance through use of 
these records. 

During enrollment in the school 
the records provide data for analysis 
of student achievement and aid 
counselors in student guidance. The 
records also provide information on 
the strengths and weaknesses of the 
overall school program, so that re- 
search and evaluation may be direct- 
ed toward improvement of the edu- 
cational program. 

After enrollment, these records 
may be used as evidence of how 



area voc^dcmal-technlcil school sto* - 
dents fare In the world of work. Data 
from the records can be used for 
evaluating the Instructional programs 
of the school and the student person- 
nel services themselves. Potential 
employers can use the records to 
Investigate the achievement records 
of former students. 

Although it is specified as a sepa- 
rate service of the student personnel 
servioes, counseling is a service 
which is part of all of the other 
functions. Counseling is used to help 
a student understand his own poten- 
tials and to relate the available edu- 
cational services to these potentials, 
thereby forming a plan of action for 
his personal occupational develop- 
ment. In addition, the counseling 
service performs functions in solving 
a student’s personal, financial and 
study problems. 

Group Guidance Sessions 

The information service of the stu- 
dent personnel services is imple- 
mented through group guidance ses- 
sions planned jointly with faculty 
members. The object of these ses- 
sions is to inform students of deci- 
sions which they may need to face, 
of the purposes of the school, and of 
educational opportunities offered by 
the school as well as other educa- 
tional opportunities. Preparation of 
students with attitudes they will need 
after leaving the area vocational- 
technical school is a main part of the 
job of the information services. 

The job placement role of the area 
vocational-technical schools is not 
one consisting solely of placing the 
right student in the right job. The 
service must establish a “total” sys- 
tem which helps the student to ac- 
quire a basic attitude toward and 
understanding of the world of work 
in order that he may find a good job 
and make the necessary adjustment 
to it while understanding what is 
expected of him by his supervisors. 

In addition, the student must be 
shown how to obtain the information 
he wants to know about a prospec- 
tive job so that he can avoid un- 
deremployment. The job placement 
effort in area vocational-technical 
schools is a cooperative effort be- 
tween the student personnel special- 
ists and the instructors. This cooper- 
ation is especially important in that 
it helps the instructors to achieve 
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greater satisfaction from their work 
by actively participating in the final 
results. 

A final segment of the student 
personnel services is ths* of self eval- 
uation. Systematic and continuous 
feedback of data of the results of the 
service serve* to keep the service 
sensitive to the needs of the student, 
and to keep the direction taken by 
the student personnel services up to 
date. The method by which the serv- 
ice evaluates itself is to delineate 
exactly what effect the service is 
expected to have on students, and 
then to see if this effect was achieved 
on graduates of the area school. 

There are four other related publi- 
cations that have been produced by 
the author: (1) Counselor’s Guide 
to Georgia’s Area Vocational-Tech- 
nical Schools; (2) the Phase l 
Report, Research Project 236: De- 
veloping a Program o. Student Per- 
sonnel Services for Area Vocational- 
Technical Schools; (3) Ways the 
Area School Personnel Worker and 
Surrounding High School Counselors 
Can Work Together, (all published 
by the State Department of Educa- 
tion at Atlanta); and, (4) “De- 
veloping Statewide Norms for the 
Dailey Vocational Tests” (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Test Service Bul- 
letin. 1966). 

Information System 
For Vocational Decisions 

An Information Sysltem for Vocational De- 
cisions. David V. Tiedeman, et al. Har- 
vard University, Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, Cambridge, Mass. June 1, 1968. 

This report summarizes the activi- 
ties of the Information System for 
Vocational Decisions (ISVD) during 
its eighth quarter, March 1, 1968, to 
May 31, 1968. The ISVD project is 
studying the use of the computer in 
facilitating the vocational counseling 
process, and it is sponsored by Har- 
vard University, the Newton Public 
Schools in Massachusetts and the 
New England Educational Data Sys- 
tem (NEEDS). 

At the base of ISVD is the theory 
on the process of career decision- 
making that a student can make good 
career decisions only if they are 
made in the context of his life span. 
ISVD proposes to create a setting for 
career decisionmaking for the stu- 
dent which will foster a sense of 



continuity tad a sente of control 
over the decMomnaking procei*. 
The setting which is being created is 
a vocational reckoning environment 
which contains the student, an exten- 
sive collection of data about jobs, 
and a guidance machine. 

Examples of data are facta about 
jobs, colleges, trade schools, military 
specialties, and the student himself. 
These data are organized into five 
data files: occupational, military, ed- 
ucational, personal and family liv- 
ing, and student characteristics. The 
guidance machine provides a means 
for the student to obtain data and 
provides a record of his access to the 
data so that he may review the way 
in which he makes decisions. 

ISVD is now creating a descrip- 
tion of the behavior of a guidance 
machine that is sufficiently explicit 
for a computer to act as if it were the 
guidance machine. This description 
is provided through the development 
of computer programs which permit 
certain basic and generally required 
functions to be performed, and the 
development of ISVD software, or 
programs enabling the computer to 
serve as a guidance machine. 

The major component of ISVD 
software is a series of scripts, or 
programs, which contain the text to 
be presented to a student, instruc- 
tions on how to process the student’s 
responses^ etc., all to appear as con- 
versation to permit the student to be 
free to generate his own questions in 
a natural form. 

In other words, the computer must 
be able to deal with English sen- 
tences. The authors describe the proc- 
ess of adapting ISVD needs to a 
computer program called ELIZA; 
the process is incomplete and the 
investigators claim only a first step 
toward attaining the natural lan- 
guage capability they are seeking. 

A central organizing structure of 
the ISVD system at the junior and 
senior high school levels is a 
modified version of the Life Career 
Game, which is played as follows: 
An introductory film with an orien- 
tation to the game is shown; this is 
followed by a practice round which 
allows the player to make decisions 
involved in planning, school, work 
and leisure activities, and these deci- 
sions are scored. Then the player is 
ready to go through a series of short 
rounds in which he can make deci- 



sions about work, school and leisure; 
after each round the player Is 
scored. At the end of a game ses- 
sion, the session and all previous 
sessions are summarized for the stu- 
dent or player. 

As one part of the project, a 
Career Resources Center has been 
moved to Newton High School, 
where the student response has been 
a positive one, indicating that stu- 
dents want and will use information 
when it is available for education 
and vocational decisionmaking. 

The authors feel that the immedi- 
ate impact of the availability of a 
Career Resources capability in the 
Newton School System is most ap- 
parent in relation to counselor func- 
tions. However, they point out that 
in the area of career development 
and vocational guidance, counselors 
need more training, resources, and 
consultations. They feel that the 
counseling function will ultimately 
center on a personal counselor- 
student relationship which then ex- 
tends to other resources, such as that 
proposed by this study. 

The authors point out that in 
schools today administrative and 
curriculum concerns have major pri- 
ority, and that the potential contribu- 
tions of counseling are not being 
considered in these activities. Ad- 
ministrators, teachers, counselors, 
and the community as a whole will 
have to be made aware of this need 
and the necessarv funding and organ- 
ization to correct it. 

An ISVD orientation and capabil- 
ity has been written into the specifi- 
cations for the new technical- 
vocational facility for Boston, which 
includes a Career Resources Center, 
a Cooperative Education Component 
and a placement operation. 

The field tests are still in process: 
(a) testing of a decisionmaking 
booklet used by junior high school 
students in Newton, and (b) assess- 
ment of changes in attitude of pupils 
associated with the work-study pro- 
gram at Newton. 

The end of the quarter saw the 
completion of data processing 
planned for the first prototype of 
occupational forecasting, making 
high and low estimates of employ- 
ment by year for 1968-1980 avail- 
able for presentation to inquirers in 
the system. The estimates were 
drawn from national data by occupa- 
tional and industrial group. 
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Topic Twoi COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
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Cooperative Vocational Education Conference 



Notes end Working Papers from The Na- 
tional Conference on Cooperative Voca- 
tional Education, Implications of the 1968 
Amendments. University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. February 1969. 

This conference, held Feb. 26-28, 
1969, brought together representa- 
tives from State Advisory Councils 
on Vocational Education, represen- 
tatives from vocational education, 
and school superintendents and prin- 
cipals in urban and rural areas. Rep- 
resentatives from business and indus- 
try, labor, private schools, profes- 
sional and trade associations, civic 
and community organizations, and 
guidance personnel also participated. 

Specific objectives of the confer- 
ence program included the develop- 
ment of (a) an understanding of 
new authorizations relating to coop- 
erative vocational-technical educa- 
tion programs, (b) capabilities for 
increased leadership and responsibil- 
ity for such programs, (c) under- 
standing of the available resources 
for development of these programs, 
(d) understanding of the critical ar- 
eas of need in the field, and (e) an 
extension of knowledge of techniques 
for coordination with government 
agencies in developing programs. 

Essential elements of a good pro- 
gram of cooperative vocational edu- 
cation recommended by the task 
force groups and consultants for the 
conference were: 

1. A well-qualified, highly dedicated 
teacher-coordinator. 

2. Related instruction focusing on tech- 
nical competencies, career development 
and occupational adjustment and taught by 
the teacher-coordinator. 

3. Adequate time for the teacher- 
coordinator to supervise instruction and 
on-the-job training. 

4. Adequate facilities, equipment and 
materials to provide instruction related to 
the students job and career goal. 

5. Placement and instruction matched to 
the student’s career interests, abilities and 
aspirations. 

6. Prevocational education and guidance 
services which prepare students for selec- 
ting the most appropriate training opportu- 
nity. 



7. A student-directed youth organization 
like FFA, DECA, etc. 

8. A selection of cooperative vocational 
education programs to serve the needs o£ 
students of different abilities, career inter- 
ests and aspirations— including the disad- 
vantaged, the nonprofit private school stu- 
dents, and the drop-outs. 

9. Full wages and credit toward gradua- 
tion while receiving on-the-job instruction. 

10. Written training agreements and in- 
dividual training plans developed and 
agreed upon by the employer, training 
sponsor, student, and coordinator. 

11. Community involvement in plan- 
ning, organizing and supporting cooper- 
ative programs. 

12. An advisory committee composed of 
representatives from business, industry, la- 
bor, the school, and students enrolled. 

13. Compliance with all state and feder- 
al laws regarding employment practices. 

14. Continuous evaluation and revisions 
based on follow-up on student-trainees and 
achievement of program objectives. 

15. Ancillary services to provide inserv- 
ice teacher education, supervision, de- 
velopment of curriculum materials, evalua- 
tion and research for the improvement of 
cooperative education. 

16. Adequate funds to support a quality 
cooperative vocational education program. 

Seven major papers were 
presented at the conference and are 
included in the appendix. They in- 
cluded the following. 

Henry Borow, University of Min- 
nesota, presented a paper on “Poten- 
tial Contributions of Cooperative 
Education to the Student’s Vocation- 
al Development.” In making a criti- 
cal assessment of vocational educa- 
tion, Dr. Borow observed that the 
division which is being maintained 
between college preparatory curricu- 
lum and the vocational curriculum in 
the high schools today is “dangerous- 
ly outmoded.” 

Because of this division, and the 
recognition that in the United States 
upward mobility in the social scale is 
related to the amount of education 
one has received, he noted that most 
parents are strongly opposed to hav- 
ing their children enter vocational 
programs which will deny them later 
access to college. 



Another fault which he finds in 
vocational education is that rigid 
curriculum policies are continued, 
even though research points to the 
fact that youth of secondary school 
age are not yet ready to make such 
rigid career decisions. He believes 
that schools should aim at increased 
job mobility in the career patterns of 
vocational education students, 
preparing them mainly for survival 
in the world of work. 

Some vocational training for col- 
lege-bound youth was suggested be- 
cause of the high mortality rate in 
college, leaving those who had taken 
only a college preparatory curricu- 
lum unprepared for the world of 
work. 

In conclusion, Dr. Borow noted 
that formal programs of cooperative 
vocational education hold much of 
the educational responsibility for 
providing youths with experiences 
which will accelerate development of 
vocationally mature behavior. Goals 
of cooperative vocational education 
which concern fostering of career 
development of the student, such as 
advancement of identity formation 
and a work ethos, must assume a 
new importance. 

The paper presented by John A. 
Sessions, education specialist, AFL- 
CIO, emphasized the need for explor- 
ing new approaches to vocational 
education. Underlining the fact that 
no single way of teachirig vocational 
education exists, Mr. Sessions noted 
that, among the many programs, co- 
operative education holds great prom- 
ise. 

It is necessary, he cautioned, to 
present the vocational student with a 
broad enough curriculum for him to 
develop a “capacity to change.” The 
student also needs a program which 
will make the academic part of the 
vocational curriculum relevant to his 
job goals. A factor in cooperative 
education which he thinks is equal in 
importance to proper curriculum is 
the proper planning of the work ex- 
perience, with emphasis on acquiring 
good work attitudes. 

Speaking on “The Employer’s 
Role in Cooperative Occupational 
Education,” Robert V. Guelich, vice 

aa 
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president of pubHc relations, Mont- 
gomery Ward, Ian., attempted to an- 
swer questions frequently posed 
when educators and employers meet. 
Among these is the question of how 
employers are selected and evaluat- 
ed. Also, he discussed measures 
which can be taken by schools to 
relate better to employers. Means for 
Improved cooperation in working for 
a common cause were illuminated. 
Finally, he emphasized the impor- 
tance of working together for better 
legislation for vocational education. 

H. I. Willett, superintendent of 
schools, Richmond, Va., made a 
presentation titled “The School’s 
Role in Cooperative Occupational 
Education.” Or. Willed explored the 
implications of the rapidity of change 
and its effect on people the ex- 
plosion of knowledge, and the popu- 
lation explosion and urbanization. 

He outlined reasons for the impor- 
tance of cooperative occupational 
programs. Among these he included 
(a) the fact that schools are unable 
) to provide training in the myriad of 

I occupations available in today’s soci- 

ety, (b) the need for motivation for 
some students to see the relationship 
| between education and the job they 

will enter after completion of 
I schooling, and (c) the difficulties 

| encountered in finding enough teach- 

| ers who are qualified to teach highly 

; specialized technical skills. 

Finally, he made suggestions for 
the improvement of administrative 
organization and design, including 
the planning, coordination and eval- 
uation aspects of the programs. 

A theoretical model school system 
was outlined by Marvin J. Feldman, 
i program officer of the Ford Founda- 
tion, in his remarks concerning “The 
| Community Role in Cooperative Vo- 



New Research Program 

Researchers in the biological, 
| behavioral, and social sciences are 

invited to submit basic research 
proposals under a one-year pro- 
| gram which began July 1, 1969. 

j. Information regarding the pro- 

; gram may be obtained from the 

Research Analysis and Allocation 
| Staff, Bureau of Research, U.S. 

Office of Education, 400 Mary- 
land Ave., S.W., Washington, 

D.C. 20202, 



cational Education.” This system 
would include programs for students 
of diverse abilities, from elementary 
to college level, with community 
backup systems. These systems 
would be centers for students who 
are unable to succeed In regular 
school programs. At the center, each 
student could proceed at his own 
speed in specially constructed cour- 
ses of study. Mr. Feldman also de- 
scribed various programs in voca- 
tional education now being funded 
by the Ford Foundation. 

Trudy Banta, research associate, 
University of Tennessee at 
Knoxville, presented a paper titled 
“Interpretive Study of Cooperative 
Efforts of Private Industry and 
the Schools To Provide Job-Oriented 
Education Programs for the Disad- 
vantaged.” Dr. Banta reported 
findings of a survey of “exemplary” 
cooperative programs. Among these 
findings were that a communication 
gap exists between business and 
schools, and that changes in school 
policy have resulted from contact 
with industry. 



Concurrent Work-Education (Programs in 
the 50 States 1965-66). William John 
Schill. University of Illinois, Champaign, 
lit. 

This study covers both cooperative 
education and work-study aspects of 
concurrent work-education in an ex- 
amination of the conduct of these 
programs in the 50 states. State edu- 
cation offices and individual school 
districts were called upon to provide 
data for the study, which is primarily 
concerned with activities in which 
students become involved. 

Results of the data collected show 
that distributive education has the 
greatest number of enrollees. Enroll- 
ment in individual programs was 
'found to range from one to 228 
students, with 20 students being the 
median program size. 

Trade and industrial programs, as 
might have been expected, were cen- 
tered mostly in urban centers, al- 
though population centers of all sizes 
were found to be offering this pro- 
gram. Enrollments ranged in size 
from one to 415 students, with 25 
students being the median. 



Frank Bobbitt presented a paper 
titled “A Comparative Study of Two 
Concurrent Work-Education Models 
in Agriculture.” This paper described 
a study which had as its objective the 
determination of whether or not sig- 
nificant differences existed in the 
outcomes of two programs used in 
the State of Illinois. 

In one of these programs, school 
time was used for the work experi- 
ence; In the other program work 
experience was gained in out of 
school hours. The study showed no 
significant differences between atti- 
tudes of students, instructors and ad- 
ministrators who participated in the 
two programs. Dr. Bobbitt suggested, 
therefore, that both models might be 
used to fit the right model to the 
local situation. 

The proceedings of the National 
Conference on Cooperative Voca- 
tional Education will also result in 
the production of a Guide for Initia- 
tion of Cooperative Programs to be 
published in the fall of 1969. See 
bibliography for information on or- 
dering this document. 



Approximately 37 per cent of 
business education programs were 
located in larger cities. The median 
enrollment in these programs was 18 
students, although they ranged from 
one student to 161. 

With the states of Alabama, Flori- 
da, Illinois, Minnesota and North 
Carolina acco mting for most of the 
diversified occupations programs, the 
student enrollments ranged from one 
to 216, with a median of 25 students. 

Cooperative agriculture programs, 
although existent in cities of all sizes, 
concentrated in those with popula- 
tions under 25,000. Between one 
and 95 students were enrolled in the 
programs, but 12 or fewer were en- 
rolled in 78 percent of the programs. 

Cooperative programs were found 
in 2,451 schools which did not also 
have work-study programs. In com- 
parison, 1,823 schools having work- 
study programs did not have cooper- 
ative programs. Two-thirds of the 
schools having cooperative programs 
were found to have only one offering 
in that program. 

A great deal of futility was experi- 
enced by the investigators in attempt- 
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ing to summarize the data. Correla- 
tions which they had supposed would 
exist failed to evolve when figures 
were computed. For example, the 
amount of funding for schools within 
a given state and the amount of con- 
current work-education programs in 
that state were expected to be correla- 
tive. However, no substantiation of 
this was possible through the data 
received. In addition, much of the 
data received through questionnaires 



administered to local school districts 
failed to coincide with data gleaned 
from “tate records of these same 
school districts. 

Mention is given to subjective im- 
pressions collected in the form of 
anecdotal comments by members of 
the investigating team. These cover 
such areas as cooperation seen be- 
tween Departments of Vocational 
Education and other segments of 
state departments of education. 



A chapter on “Characteristics of 
Students and Programs” summarizes 
data from the study, a great deal of 
which is in tabular form. Some inter- 
pretation of these figures is made. 
Abstractions are presented from dis- 
sertations on concurrent work-educa- 
tion programs for handicapped stu- 
dents and also on experimental pro- 
grams in one high school which were 
conducted in conjunction with the 
main study. 
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Occupational Training for School Alienated Youth 



A Pilot Project To Develop a Program of 
Occupational Training for School Alienated 
Youth; Second Interim Report. The Center 
for Vocational Arts, Norwalk, Conn. 1968. 

The second interim report of The 
Center for Vocational Arts covers 
research and other activities con- 
ducted from Sept. 1, 1967, to Aug. 
31, 1968, the third year of operation 
for the Center. The first two years’ 
operation was reported in a previ- 
ous interim report which is summar- 
ized in the appendix of this volume. 
The Center originated as a pilot proj- 
ect for development of occupational 
training for school-alienated youths 
of ages 15 to 21. Individual pro- 
grams are formulated for each stu- 
mic subjects taught through develop- 
attitudes which will permit him to 
become a productive member of the 
work community. 

The Center program consists of 
guidance, counseling, occupational 
training and academic instruction, 
with training offered in a number of 
vocational-technical fields. Emphasis 
is placed on the use of new and 
different methods and approaches of 
instruction. Students attend classes 
for three hours each day, with part- 
time employment occupying four 
hours of the day. They work toward 
acquiring either a high school diplo- 
ma or a vocational certificate, or 
both in some cases. Time spent in 
occupational training does not deter- 
mine whether or not they receive the 
certificates; rather, they receive the 
certificates upon their personal at- 
tainment of the skills required to 
enter their chosen fields. 



School dropouts and others recom- 
mended by secondary schools as po- 
tential dropouts were selected for 
admission to the Center. Basis for 
selection was the aptitudes and inter- 
ests demonstrated by the student, 
and a feeling that the project would 
meet the student’s needs. A policy of 
“rolling admissions” was instated. 
This policy provides for the release 
of a pupil as soon as his objectives 
are met, and the immediate enroll- 
ment of another student to fill his 
place. In the 1967-68 school year, 
although the number of pupils en- 
rolled in any one month never ex- 
ceeded 209, a total of 286 students 
were enrolled throughout the year. 

Constant modification of the voca- 
tional programs offered at the Center 
is necessary in order to meet the 
demands of constantly changing vo- 
cational demands in the work force 
of the city. For example, the office 
services department was modified by 
the addition of a keypunch machine 
and an offset press for student in- 
struction. The addition of a green- 
house and instruction in repair of 
small engines (such as those used in 
lawnmowers) to the landscape and 
horticulture program has made grad- 
uates of this curriculum more desir- 
able as potential employees. Mass 
production methods introduced into 
the manufacturing operations pro- 
gram have helped in showing 
trainees the conditions which they 
will encounter in industry. 

In the third year of operation of 
the Center, an effort was made to 
extend the individualized instruction 
aspects of the program to the acade- 



mic subjects taught through develop- 
ment of programed materials. A plan 
was prepared for constructing “Units 
for Individualized Learning” through 
use of the “Behavioral Outcomes 
Approach.” Separate packets were 
developed for the areas of science, 
mathematics, social studies, and lan- 
guage arts, to be used in the fourth 
year of the Center’s operation. 

Research undertaken by the Cen- 
ter during the 1967-68 school year 
included a follow-up study of gradu- 
ates, evaluation of the Center’s train- 
ing programs, assistance in curricu- 
lum development, case study follow- 
up, and development of new curricu- 
lum materials. 

In the “Appendix to the Second 
Interim Report,” a separate volume, 
three reports by a New York Uni- 
versity Research team are presented. 
Summaries of each of these reports 
are included in the original volume. 

1. “A Comparative Study of the 
Perception of the School by the Stu- 
dents 1967-1968” is the direct result 
of questions regarding the Center 
for Vocational Arts asked the stu- 
dents in 1967 and 1968. Questions 
such as “What should students get 
out of the CVA program?” and 
“What sort of things did the counsel- 
ors do for you?” were answered with 
more maturity and a greater 
awareness of the aims of the pro- 
gram in 1968 than they were in 
1967. 

2. “How Students See Them- 
selves” was compiled from informa- 
tion obtained through self-ratings of 
students and alumni and from per- 
sonal interviews with each 1968 
graduate. In addition, students filled 
out questionnaires regarding the 
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school and its teachers, facilities, 
counselors, and administration. Find- 
ings demonstrated that, in general, 
students felt that they had gained 
confidence in themselves and were 
able to mingle with people better 
since attending the CVA, Better so- 
cial lives, greater ability to under- 
stand their personal problems, and 
control of their feelings were other 
reported improvements. Positive atti- 
tudes were expressed toward counsel- 
ors, teachers, education, work, and 
life goals. 

3. “People Do Change: Case 
Study Reports of the Students 
1967-1968” presents a cross-section 
of case studies made by the research 
staff. The studies stress family and 
academic background, physical, so- 
cial, intellectual and character de- 



The development and Demonstration of a 
Coordinated and Integrated Program of 
Occupational Information, Selection, and 
Preparation in a Secondary School. Ray- 
mond J. Agan. Kansas State University, 
Manhattan, Kan. June 1968. 

The particular vocational educa- 
tion problems of a rural secondary 
school were the object of this pilot 
project. A program of occupational 
information, selection, and prepara- 
tion was developed for the eleventh 
and twelfth grade students of the 
Paola, Kansas, High School to deter- 
mine if improved vocational pro- 
grams can be attained through prop- 
er guidance and the cooperative 
efforts of all vocational educators, 
along with the participation of sociol- 
ogists, psychologists and with busi- 
ness analysts. 

“A Research Pilot Program in Vo- 
cational Education,” conducted in 
Miami County, Kansas, was directed 
at determining the manpower needs 
of the community. Surveys were con- 
ducted to discover the types of occu- 
pations for which there was need in 
the county, and the number of per- 
sons currently employed in each of 
the occupations. 

Interviews were conducted with 
persons in the various occupations to 
determine competencies needed for 
their jobs. General satisfaction was 
expressed with the competencies 
demonstrated by graduates of voca- 
tional programs who were employed 



velopment, emotional health, person- 
al interests, and counselors’ recom- 
mendations for improvement. A 
comparison of the studies demon- 
strates that family life was the most 
important determination of a student’s 
performance at CVA. 

Included in the report is a sum- 
mary of the reactions following a 
one-day visit to the CVA by the 
chairman of the Department of Vo- 
cational Education of New York 
University. Also, the import of a con- 
sultant’s visit to the school is in- 
cluded. A final section presents a 
summary of commendations and rec- 
ommendations which evolved from 
research and visits made by various 
persons. Recommendations cover 
such areas as counseling, academics 
and facilities. 



in nonfarming agricultural fields, al- 
though there was a shortage of grad- 
uates in these fields. Need was 
demonstrated for an expansion of 
occupational preparation programs 
in Kansas schools. 

In the next phase of the project, 
Paola High School, with an enroll- 
ment of about 300 students, was 
chosen as the school through which 
the objectives of the plan would be 
tested. The vocational program of 
the school offered agriculture and 
home economics, with nonreim- 
bursed courses in office education 
and industrial arts also being avail- 
able. Students selected to take part 
in the pilot program had completed 
the first two years of a vocational 
program and had expressed an inter- 
est in preparing themselves for the 
world of work. 

A course of study for the project 
was prepared on the basis of findings 
of a research project carried out dur- 
ing an eight-week workshop at Kan- 
fas State University. Workshop par- 
ticipants included the six instructors 
who would work with the pilot proj- 
ect. The course of study for both the 
eleventh and twelfth year courses is 
included in a separate volume (Ap- 
pendix A) to the study. 

The eleventh year course was de- 
voted to an investigation of “Com- 
monalities in Occupations,” or those 
aspects which are found to be com- 
mon to all of the traditional fields in 
vocational education. During the 



year, students had the opportunity to 
observe at least four different occu- 
pations with the guidance of a teach- 
er/counselor who had a background 
in the occupation. 

The students observed working 
conditions, salary possibilities and 
skills needed and made field trips to 
observe men at work in their chosen 
occupations. On these trips they made 
job applications and were interviewed 
just as if they were applying for the 
job. The employer made observations 
on the qualifications of the student for 
the job, and he gave these observa- 
tions to the counselor for use in help- 
ing students evaluate their chances of 
success in particular occupations. 

The twelfth year course was de- 
voted to giving the student “Experi- 
ences in Occupations.” At the end of 
the junior year, an occupation was 
chosen in which the student had the 
greatest interest, and acceptable train- 
ing stations for this occupation were 
located by the instructor for a part- 
time job for the student. The student 
was required to acquire the job on his 
own through the process of job appli- 
cations and interviews, and a train- 
ing outline was then planned for 
each student with the assistance of 
the employer. Each student worked 
a minimum of 15 hours each week, 
and he was counseled and given 
job-related assignments by a teach- 
er/counselor who had a background 
in the part-time job he had chosen. 
On-the-job performance was evalu- 
ated by the employer every nine 
weeks. 

Data were collected through per- 
sonal interviews with parents and 
employers, and through question- 
naires which the students filled out 
at the end of their senior year. The 
program, which was in operation 
three years, received the overwhelm- 
ing approval of participating employ- 
ers, and they encouraged its continu- 
ation. In addition, parents were en- 
thusiastic about the program, re- 
sponding that it had helped their chil- 
dren gain maturity, confidence and 
enjoyment of school life. 

Evaluations of the program bv the 
Mid-Continent Regional Educational 
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Laboratory, the National Education 
Association and the Kansas State 
Teachers Association were all lauda- 
tory. It was noted that the eleventh 
year course started students thinking 
realistically about selecting an occu- 
pational area and beginning prepara- 
tion for it. The schoolwork of stu- 
dents in nonvocational areas was 



given additional meaning through 
their work in the program. Although 
this project utilized many features of 
conventional cooperative programs, 
its unique features, it was concluded, 
made it particularly valuable in a 
rural setting such as Paola and well 
worth the consideration of similar 
schools elsewhere. 



National Conference on Exemplary Programs 



Papers Presented at the National Confer- 
ence on Exemplary Programs and Projects. 
Atlanta, Ga. March 12*14, 1969. 

This National Conference was 
held to discuss the implications of the 
Vocational Education Amendments 
of 1968 for exemplary programs and 
projects, and to work toward the com- 
pilation of a guidebook for planning 
and implementation of exemplary 
programs in the states. A guidebook 
will be published by the U.S. Office of 
Education in the near future. En- 
compassing the ideas set forth through 
the conference and its series of work- 
shops and regional clinics which fol- 
lowed, it should provide guidance to 
state planners in devising their ex- 
emplary programs and projects of the 
future. 

In an introductory paper, meant 
to be a starting point for further 
discussion of the 1968 Amendments, 
the authors emphasize that “we must 
engage in dialogue with the entire 
educational community” . . . “to 
come up with the truly exemplary 
programs and projects.” The intent, 
nature and implementation of exem- 
plary programs and projects are dis- 
cussed, with the concluding note that 
the exemplary programs and projects 
section of the Amendments offer a 
chance to begin to make vocational 
education more meaningful and rele- 
vant for students. 

James E. (Gene) Bottoms, associ- 
ate state director, Division of Voca- 
tional Education, Georgia State De- 
partment of Education, and Kenneth 
B. Matheny, Department of Coc^sel- 
ing and Educational Psychology, 
Georgia State College, presented a 
paper on “Occupational Guidance, 
Counseling, and Job Placement for 
Junior High and Secondary School 
Youth.” The paper aims at the de- 
velopment of a system of guidance 
experiences for junior and senior 
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high school students who will not be 
attending college. 

General principles for meeting the 
guidance needs of students are 
presented. The first one is that 
guidance should not be a function 
solely of the guidance counselor, but 
it should be taken on as a responsi- 
bility of the entire school staff. Also, 
simulated or direct work experiences 
should be used rather than tradition- 
al methods such as audiovisual aids 
in describing various potential occu- 
pations for the students. 

As the results of improved counsel- 
ing structures and job experiences, 
the student should also be able to 
develop a better understanding of 
himself. Community resources for 
career development of students 
should be investigated. Experiences 
for career development must be or- 
ganized into a program which will 
begin at the elementary level and 
continue until the student decides 
upon his next step beyond high 
school. All experiences offered in the 
high school curriculum should be 
made meaningful in terms of this 
next step. Models are presented for 
all school years from grade 7 
through 12 by which these guidance 
goals may be met. 

“Elements of a Model for Promot- 
ing Career Development in Elemen- 
tary and Junior High School” was 
presented in a paper by Norman C. 
Gysbers, associate professor of edu- 
cation, University of Missouri. His 
model begins with the kindergarten 
student, in helping the child to estab- 
lish himself in relation to others in 
the school and home. The current 
status of activities for career de- 
velopment offered by schools of to- 
day is examined, and some basic 
conditions for learning are estab- 
lished for use in originating model 
programs of this type. 



Gordon Law of Rutgers Universi- 
ty discussed ‘'Personnel, Resource 
Materials, and Occupational In- 
formation Exchange Programs — 
Schools, Manpower Agencies, Indus- 
try, and Other Public and Private 
Agencies and Organizations.” He 
traced the background of the exem- 
plary programs sections of the 1968 
Amendments and reviewed studies 
and recommendations found in liter- 
ature as they relate to personnel, 
resource materials and occupation- 
al infoimation exchange programs. 
Four programs having exemplary as- 
pects were presented, and guidelines 
were offered for future programs. 

“Unifying an Entire System of Ed- 
ucation Around a Career Develop- 
ment Theme” was the subject 
presented by Edwin L. Herr, profes- 
sor of education and chairman, 
Graduate Programs in Counselor 
Education, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. In order to determine the 
efficacy of using such a theme for 
unifying a system of education, con- 
sideration is given to the implications 
of a systems approach to education, 
to career development and behavior- 
al goals, to the relationships between 
career development and general or 
vocational education, and to oper- 
ational goals towards which exem- 
plary programs and projects might 
be directed. 

Examples of efforts to make edu- 
cational programs more meaningful 
for all students were presented in a 
paper titled “New and Improved 
Career Centered Curriculum Models 
To Serve College and Non-College 
Bound Students, and Young Work- 
ers.” Programs of comprehensive 
planning, earlier introduction to vo- 
cational information and the cluster 
concept were presented. A “Partner- 
ship Vocational Education Project” 
between levels and disciplines of ed- 
ucation was discussed, with a pre- 
engineering technology program for 
preparation as an engineering techni- 
cian. In addition, a commercial food 
service program (Project FEAST) 
and a “new discipline” concept were 
investigated. 

The concept of “Work-Experience 
Educational Programs for Secondary 
Youth” was presented by George W. 
Burchill. Four different exemplary 
work-experience programs researched 
under a Ford Foundation grant to 
Phi Delta Kappa were reviewed: 
The Secondary Work-Experience Ed- 
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ucation Program in Santa Barbara, 
Calif., designed to present students 
with an opportunity to try out various 
jobs; The Prevocational Services for 
Handicapped Youth in Champaign, 
111,; a Cooperative School-Hospital 
Program in Cranston, R.I., for non- 
oollege bound girls; and a Work Study 
Program To Prevent Juvenile Delin- 
quency in Kansas City, Mo. 

“Strategies for Implementing Ex- 
emplary Programs and Projects in 
Order to Make Maximum Change in 
the Educational Process” was 
presented by Samuel A. Moore, II, 
of Michigan State University. In- 
cluded in his strategies are the ideas 
that exemplary programs must be 
accepted both by those who are to 
administer them and by those who 
will receive the benefits of them. The 
programs must complement existing 



programs and must be able to 
change when better ways of achiev- 
ing an end are discovered. 

John K. Coster, director, Center 
for Occupational Education, North 
Carolina State University at Raleigh, 
presented a paper on “Patterns and 
Guidelines for Administering Exem- 
plary Programs and Projects at the 
State Level.” He emphasized that a 
climate for innovation must be 
created in a state, and that products 
of research must be used in plan- 
ning, developing and executing ex- 
emplary programs. A state office for 
exemplary programs should be estab- 
lished for the functions of priority de- 
termination, consultation, manage- 
ment, and coordination and actuation. 
An “Exemplary Program Manage- 
ment and Resource Allocation Sys- 
tem” is presented. ■ 



In the final paper of the Confer- 
ence, V.E. Burgener, director of Re- 
search Coordinating Unit, Board of 
Vocational Education and Rehabili- 
tation, Vocational and Technical Ed- 
ucation Division, Springfield, 111., 
outlined “how a system can oper- 
ate.” Using as his resource his per- 
sonal experiences in the State of 
Illinois, Dr. Burgener emphasized 
the need for an organizational struc- 
ture for administration of the exem- 
plary project program. Educational 
“imagineers” are another vital part 
of the operation of an exemplary 
program system, according to Dr. 
Burgener, as these are the people 
who develop ideas. Guidelines for 
presenting the ideas of the “imag- 
ineer” in a clear, concise and brief 
form for acceptance as proposals 
were also given. 



Topic Four: RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 



See Bibliography for information 
on availability of complete studies 



Essential Factors 

Evaluation of Residential Schools and the 
Essential Factors Which Contribute to 
Their Operation. Final Report. George A. 
Parkinson. Milwaukee Technical College, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 1969. 

In order to determine the feasibili- 
ty of establishing model residential 
vocational schools for 14 to 21 year 
old disadvantaged youths, this study 
surveyed 13 existing residential 
schools. These schools ranged from 
ones having a strong technical orien- 
tation to ones offering solely the usu- 
al academic secondary curriculum. A 
study was made of the organization 
and administration, the instruction 
and student services offered, and the 
finances and staff of each school. 

The study was conducted by a 
team of investigators through an ini- 
tial questionnaire covering the four 
areas of interest, and through per- 
sonal two-day visits by the team. 
Each team member had responsibili- 
ty for investigating a particular seg- 
ment of the school, but findings by 
other team members regarding the 
segments were exchanged in post- 
visit conferences. 

Conclusions of the investigation 
pointed to a need for residential vo- 
cational schools, not only for the 
disadvantaged, but for youths living 
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in rural areas who; are unable to 
commute to a vocational school lo- 
cated some distance away from their 
homes. The findings of this study 
should be useful as guidelines for 
establishment of residential vocation- 
al schools throughout the country. 

In the organization and adminis- 
tration of residential schools, the in- 
vestigating team formulated several 
recommendations. 

— In regard to the age of the 
residents, it was suggested that a 
minimum age f 16 years be set, as 
many states do not permit youths 
under the age of 18 to work in 
skilled and semiskilled jobs in indus- 
try. The period of time spent in the 
school by youths woilld be excessive- 
ly long were they to enter at an 
earlier age. 

— The school should be located in 
proximity to a large center of popu- 
lation so that the opportunities 
provided by the city such as work 
experiences, cultural events and other 
vocational training facilities would be 
within commuting distance. 

— Recommendations for planning 
of the campus and of the size of the 
school are offered, as well as sugges- 
tions for possible sources for fund- 
ing. Staffing recommendations cover 
counseling, teaching, and house par- 
ent staffs. 

In regard to formal instruction, 



the investigators recommended that 
classes be kept to a maximum of 15 
pupils and that special instructional 
materials be developed which dis- 
advantaged youths can understand. 
Use of field trips and contemporary 
laboratory facilities should be a part 
of the educational experience. 

Specific suggestions for organiza- 
tion of the instructional program in- 
cluded the recommendation that pre- 
vocational training for younger age 
groups be directed to general clusters 
of occupations so that students will 
be able to make a choice for more 
intensive study. 

Remedial programs for reading 
and arithmetic are also needed. In 
addition, use of work-study programs 
should be seriously considered. 

Student services recommended in- 
clude establishment of minimum en- 
trance requirements to be adminis- 
tered through an admissions depart- 
ment, and the establishment of a 
student government so that residents 
may share in establishing rules for 
their community. On-campus em- 
ployment and post-graduation job 
placement services should also be 
established. 

In general, the investigating team 
found that the institutions studied 
saw as their primary objective the 
provision of quality instruction for 
their students. Qualified instructors 
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were deemed to be the most impor- 
tant contributing factor to successful 
operation of the schools, while lack 
of financing was considered to be the 
greatest deterrent. 



National Conference 

Consultants' Working Papers: National Con- 
ference for Residential Vocational Educa- 
tion. The Oklahoma State University 
School of Technical Training, Okmulgee, 
Okla. March 28, 1969. 

■ This conference was held at Okla- 
homa State Tech on Feb. 26 — 28, 
1969, for the purpose of increasing 
the understanding of persons respon- 
sible for the development of residen- 
tial vocational education programs. 
Specific goals of the conference, as 
stated in the introduction to the re- 
ports, were: 

1. To assist local, state, and federal 
vocational education leadership to under- 
stand the challenges inherent in the estab- 
lishment and operation of a residential 
vocational education school designed to 
meet the needs of substantial numbers of 
youth who have dropped out of school or 
who are unemployed. 

2. To develop an understanding of the 

type of services required by the students, 
such as: housing, medical, dental, 

guidance, social, civics, personnel and 
group activities that will contribute to good 
citizenship and social competence of the 
students. 

3. To explore the type of curricula of 
such a school and the variety of adaptation 
necessary to meet the needs of each indi- 
vidual student. 

4. To look into the social and behavioral 
problems of youth who will need counsel- 
ing and guidance in a residential school. 

5. To develop an increased understand- 
ing of the problem of meeting the needs of 
youth with economic, social, academic, 
cultural, physical or psychological handi- 
caps. 

6. To prepare a summary paper for 
presentation at the nine regional vocation- 
al education conferences. 



The conference was attended by 
174 leaders in the fields of educa- 
tion, industry and government from 
29 states. They participated in six 
general assemblies and nine discus- 
sion sessions. Nine papers were 
presented for the use of conference 
participants in formulating ideas, 
and these nine working papers re- 
sulted in summary papers published 
in a separate volume, Consultants 
Summary Papers. 
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Results of the conferences built 
around these working papers will be 
formulated into guidebooks for es- 
tablishment of residential vocational 
education facilities by the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in the near future. Copies 
will be available for persons respon- 
sible for these programs at state and 
local levels. 



/ 

Boys Youth Center 

Boys Residential Youth Center, Final Re- 
port: 1968. Frank J. C. Neisser and Ronald 
D. Kaplan. Boys Residential Youth Center, 
New Haven, Conn. 1968. 

This report, compiled at the end 
of the second year of operation of 
the Boys Residential Youth Center, 
provides the reader with a detailed 
description and analysis of the work 
of the Center during a two-year peri- 
od. Emphasis is placed on defining 
the role of the model youth center 
and assessing the degree to which it 
fulfilled the original goals set for it. 
Applications of this model to other 
potential residential facilities are also 
discussed. 

The purpose of the original study 
was “. . . to explore the potential and 
significance of an inner-city, indi- 
genous community-based residential 
youth center as a locale for assisting 
disadvantaged youth to benefit max- 
imally from training or employment, 
in order to develop a better under- 
standing of the home-family obsta- 
cles to successful training and work 
adjustment of these youth and of 
the tools and techniques needed to 
overcome these obstacles.” 

Specific objectives planned for the 
study included (a) providing special 
living arrangements and supportive 
services to make training more effec- 
tive; (b) testing the effectiveness of 
the situation; (c) modifying the res- 
idents’ own home environments in 
order to eliminate disturbing influ- 
ences after leaving the youth center, 
and (d) using the residential center 
as a training ground in these prob- 
lem areas for the staff. 

The New Haven project stressed 
elements such as (a) a homelike 
atmosphere with a two-way “open 
door” policy with the surrounding 
community; (b) keeping the Center 
within the inner-city ghetto; (c) 



coordination of services for the youth 
and his family; (d) job training and 
placement in conjunction with the 
residential program; (e) use of indi- 
genous nonprofessionals to help res- 
idents with problems, and (f) the 
use of a self-help concept based on 
the pride and self-determination of 
these youth. 

Results of follow-up work of the 
Center’s enrollees point to the over- 
all success of the program. Three 
case histories presented in the report 
demonstrate the ability of the RYC 
to make worthwhile citizens out of 
boys who had made early starts in 
careers of crime. 

New questions have been brought 
forth by these studies, however, 
bringing into view the problems that 
must be investigated in the future. 
These questions involve broad con- 
cepts such as problems to be encoun- 
tered in different geographical areas 
and under other funding arrange- 
ments, effects on the nonprofession- 
als used on the staff, and using 
RYC’s as a basis for other communi- 
ty programs. 

Recommendations of the research- 
ers for future RYC work include: 
(a) making some of the good ideas 
developed in the program an integral 
part of the functioning of future 
RYC’s; (b) use of a monitoring sys- 
tem to make sure that all necessary 
jobs are being done by the staff; (c) 
setting of goals for programs; (d) 
continuous use of compilations and 
evaluation of staff problems; (e) 
more thorough investigation of the 
impact of the Center on the commu- 
nity, and (f) changes in the selection 
and training of staff and abolishment 
of staff titles and status hierarchy. 



Editor’s note: A Training and 
Research Institute for Residential 
Youth Centers, Inc., has been re- 
cently established through the Man- 
power Administration of the U.S. 
Department of Labor, and addition- 
al residential youth centers are 
presently being established in Flint, 
Mich., Bridgeport, Conn., Boston, 
Mass., Cleveland, Ohio, and Tren- 
ton, N.J. 

An experiment by which only 
one-third of the funding for these 
centers is provided by federal funds, 
with the remaining two-thirds being 
raised by the community has been 
apparently successful in Flint, 
Bridgeport and Boston. 
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plain talk 



George L. Grandon, Editor, Research Visibility 



EXEMPLARY begins in definitions 
and ends in programs — for people. 
And somewhere along the continuum 
lies the job of research. Not unlike 
many terms in education the term 
“exemplary” snowballs into a mix- 
ture of misunderstanding and confu- 
sion. Obviously, it is formalized in 
the language of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1968, and 
vocational educators must be 
prepared to initiate and carry for- 
ward exemplary programs, or “new 
ways to create a bridge between 
school and earning a living for young 
people.” Thus there is strong impli- 
cation for the new, the creative, and 
stated “cooperation between public 
education and manpower agencies.” 

All of this is difficult to square 
with Webster who has it: (a) serv- 
ing as a pattern, thus deserving imi- 
tation, and commendable, (b) serv- 
ing as a warning (monitory), and 
(c) serving as an example, instance 
or illustration. The synonym we hear 
is “model.” A national conference 
was devoted to the topic, and it was 
reconsidered in nine regional clinics 
which followed {see page 43 for 
details). What characteristics of a 
model vocational education program 
are valid transfers to other vocation- 
al education programs (which are 
not much of a model) and of what 
value are these characteristics to in- 
dividual student goals and objectives 
for employment and the world of 
work? 

There’s a place for the exemplary 
in our manpower concept. Vocational 
educators and educators in general 
should not consider themselves aloof 
from the need to take a strong hand 
in the development of manpower 
and the policy (at all levels) to 
support it. The lack of this concept 
and the determination to make it the 
focus of education is shaping up as 
one of the most serious crises to 
confront education in American 
democracy in our time. 
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This fact is not a cry of “wolf” of 
vocational educators. 

“The public schools of the United States 
have long had a primary responsibility for 
providing education and training for em- 
ployment as well as for responsible citizen- 
ship and individual development. Certain 
bills introduced in this session of Congress 
could significantly alter this role by remov- 
ing public and private education and train- 
ing agencies from this function in the 
nation’s manpower program. A number of 
implications for public education are ap- 
parent in the proposed legislation, includ- 
ing the very real possibility of establishing 
a dual system of education in the United 
States: one for the affluent who know how 
to use the system and another for those 
who are unable to manipulate the system. 

Because of these concerns it is hoped 
that an in-depth treatment of this subject 
will be of interest to Hot Line readers. 
{Hot Line. Published by the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
Washington: Vol. 2, No. 6, July 1969, 
page 1). 

The above reference to “certain 
bills” is documented by an avaianche 
of new legislation on the part of the 
Department of Labor which has al- 
ready been introduced and more to 
come in the hopper for comprehen- 
sive treatment. To the experienced 
vocational educator who has wit- 
nessed past efforts of this nature, the 
new manpower push is as old as 
sulphur and molasses and almost as 
perennial as spring tonic. But it has 
never been equally serious with its 
past foot-in-the-door technique. The 
Hot Line admonition should not be 
minimized by any educator; it is 
many fold more serious than if all of 
the angles could be unfurled. As an 
educator you are ’way behind the 
contemporary times if you are with- 
out a copy of Hot Line for even a 
baseline treatment of the issue. 

But, you must admit, we have been 
exemplary in the “alphabet soup” of 
manpower. And the rash of agencies 
in the manpower marketplace must 
be highly confusing to the youth or 



adult who needs help. A few exam- 
ples follow: 

\ 

• If he or she is young, unem- 
ployed or disadvantaged — refer to 
NYC, MDTA or JOBS. 

• If in need of counseling — trv 
YOC, AIC or USTES. 

• If older and in need of job 
training — better look into MDTA, 
CEP, HRD, JOBS, WTS, or WIN. 

• An American Indian? For job 
assistance die best bet is EAP. 

Sylvia Porter in the July 22 Bos- 
ton Herald Traveler relates the soup 
to the maze of manpower agencies. 

One estimate is that there are more than 
three dozen different federal manpower 
programs in operation — aimed at various 
groups ranging from teenage dropouts to 
the elderly poor, retired farmers, migrant 
workers, slum dwellers, ex-military', service- 
men, the physically, mentally, vocationally 
and “socially” handicapped ... So be- 
fuddling has the patchwork become that 
federal agencies are now actually issuing 
special “reference guides” to help observ- 
ers sort out the different job training pro- 
grams. 

Why not propose your ideas for 
“targeted communications?” USOE’s 
Research Utilization Branch is en- 
ticing proposals on the subject to 
“provide school administrators and 
others involved in improving educa- 
tional practice with information for 
modification of existing programs or 
implementing new ones.” Ten proj- 
ects are already underway. If inter- 
ested, write for proposal specifica- 
tions to the RU Branch. Deadline is 
Dec. 1 , 1969. 

Good manpower documentation — 
do you have these? From the village 
smithy to nuclear technicians on the 
manpower team — their needs are es- 
timated in the four volumes of To- 
morrow’s Manpower Needs. Vol- 
umes II and III may be the most help- 
ful to the educators. Order Vol. II 
(Industry Employment and Occupa- 
tional Structure, BLS No. 1 606, 
$1.25) and III (Occupational Em- 
ployment, 55 $) from Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 
20402. A good companion volume is 
Counselor’s Guide to Manpower In- 
formation, Bulletin 1598, also from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
$ 1 . 00 . 

With new careers and paraprofes- 
sionals there may be more than two 




sidoe of the coin. The New Careers 
Newsletter reports an interesting list 
ol criticisms of the new careers pro- 
grams and the semipro’s: 

— -Paraprofessionals themselves say* 
“There are no real career ladders; small 
pay Increments but no real leaps. The 
training is inadequate. Job descriptions are 
unreal; do not represent new work. Col- 



lege courses are too narrowly vocational.” 

— From professionals and administra- 
tors, “It’s hard to Are a paraprofessional — 
the community will squawk. Paraprofos- 
sionals want instant careers. They do not 
want to take the time necessary realty to 
learn complex skills. Professionals’ work 
cannot be factored out; it’s all of a piece." 

—Among community comments are, 
“Paraprofessionals ‘high hat’ the poor; they 
are too much like the old professionals. 



New careers is just poor service for poor 
people, on the cheap. Paraprofessionals 
are co-opted, bought off. ...” 

— From critics are, "The pay is so low, 
the ladders so fake, and few men are in- 
volved. There is no real change in the 
service system; just band-aids on a can- 
cer." (New Careers Development Center, 
School of Education, N.Y.U., Room 238, 
239 Greene St., New York, N.Y. 10003. 
Editor Alan Gartner) 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 



COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING 
a capsule treatment 



OTTO P, LEGG 



Research Visibility sidesteps its 
traditional word of introduction to 
the topic of the month to acquiesce 
to a guest editor of the month. The 
editorial privilege is ably assumed 
despite limitations of space to high- 
light the critical importance of plan- 
ning these days as implementation of 
the Vocational Education Amend- 
ments becomes operational. 

Few people on the national scene 
have the experiences and insights in 



THE QUESTION irny be asked, 
why is planning necessary and what 
are its essential elements? The an- 
swer is, that resources available for 
the provision of all public services 
are limited. Education is in competi- 
tion with all other public services. 
Therefore, comprehensive planning 
is necessary to provide accurate in- 
formation for decisionmaking and 
for management of funds made 
available by local, State and Federal 
governments for education. 

While our country provides a vol- 
ume of education never before at- 
tained, certain imbalances must still 
be adjusted — the incidence of drop- 
out, unemployment, delinquency, and 
the basic inequality of educational 
opportunity. These imbalances force 
a critical “xamination of traditional 



comprehensive planning as Otto P. 
Legg, senior program officer, Pro- 
gram Planning, Division of Voca- 
tional and Technical Education, U. 
S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. Of the few people, fewer still 
would subject their ideas to the vio- 
lence imposed by space re- 

quirements. Dr. Legg, convinced of 
the critical importance of planning in 
vocational education, presents salient 
features of the process for our entree. 



methods of providing educational 
services and of inhibiting factors 
which affect the education and em- 
ployment of people. 

The expectation is growing that 
modern education must be fully 
planned and offered in a precisely 
controlled manner. 

The educational system must be 
attuned to each individual as he 
grows and matures in our American 
society. 

The state of the planning art is 
quite low and must be improved 
both in regard to functional planning 
and coordinative planning at all 
levels. 

Planning Objectives. Comprehensive 
planning for vocational education 
must be directed toward main types 
of activities: 



1. Programs providing initial educa- 
tional development; that is, those 
efforts necessary to adjust each indi- 
vidual to a useful occupational and 
social role in American society. 

2. Programs of vocational educa- 
tion provided from time to time 
which are necessary to help each 
individual remain productive and 
adjusted toward the American social 
system. 

3. Continuing education directed 
to all individuals who may benefit 
from it vocationally as they mature 
in the American society. 

Many educational institutions do 
not see their roles as comprehensive, 
nor do they consider their programs 
in the light of overall local and State 
objectives, nor make meaningful 
comparisons between alternative pro- 
grams or alternative ways of car- 
rying out programs. The tendency 
has been to select and justify pro- 
grams on the basis of intuition or 
tradition, to plan and budget in 
terms of object and activity, and to 
evaluate in terms of effort expended. 

Planning is often isolated or com- 
partmentalized. The recent interest 
in “management by objective,” or 
“program packaging,” and further 
specified in the Vocational Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1968, has en- 
couraged states and local communi- 
ties to conduct broad planning activi- 
ties to reduce educational and related 
problems. Planning which is compre- 
hensive must involve all agencies 
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and organizations which contribute 
to the administration of occupational 
education. Such planning takes into 
consideration, rationally and sys- 
tematically, the capabilities and con- 
tributions of agencies, organizations 
and systems (both educational and 
non-educational) which are essential 
to the effective delivery of educational 
service. 

Framework for Vo*Ed. Vocational edu- 
cators are involved in planning pro- 
grams with a mission part of which is 
stated in Federal and State legisla- 
tion and regulations. The mission 
specifies the organization’s reason 
for existence, describes the general 
services and functions to be per- 
formed, and defines the limits of its 
jurisdiction and authority. The mis- 
sion remains more or less fixed un- 
less changed by law or other official 
action. 

The mission of the Federal Gov- 
ernment relative to vocational edu- 
cation is to help provide throughout 
the Nation readily accessible pro- 
grams of vocational and technical 
education for persons of all ages in 
all communities at all levels, which 
will enable these persons to enter 
and advance in the Nation’s labor 
force. 

Goals are established by the voca- 
tional leaders in each State. A gool is 
a long-range, specific statement of 
intended accomplishment toward 
which programs are directed. It may 
be as ambitious or idealistic as good 
judgment dictates, but it must be 
consistent with the mission. A time is 
not fixed for its achievement. A goal 
should be stated in terms of com- 
pletely overcoming an educational 
problem or reducing it to the extent 
which the state of the art permits. A 
goal is not stated in terms of the 
current availability of resources, al- 
though it must depend upon the cur- 
rent state of knowledge. Broad goals 
will be set by local, State and Feder- 
al agencies responsible for overall 
comprehensive planning. 

Operating agencies and organiza- 
tions with comprehensive plans must 
define specific operational education 
objectives annually which are appro- 
priate to their respective mission and 
goals; these objectives must be meas- 
urable and consistent with the in- 
tended goal. 

The mission, goal and objectives 
must be comprehensive in terms of 
geographic and population coverage. 



In addition, the plans should rep- 
resent activities for all agencies in- 
volved in mitigating the various oc- 
cupational education deficiencies. 
Plans which state educational prob- 
lems, their causes and related factors 
should also contain educational ob- 
jectives quantified in terms of ex- 
pected outcomes in a specified time. 

Many Agencies Involved. These pro- 
jected activities or plans of action are 
the heart of comprehensive educa- 
tional planning. They constitute the 
blueprint for action, the commitment 
to do something calculated to help 
attain the desired educational status. 
Plans of action cannot be limited to 
classical educational activity but 
must encompass activities of other 
agencies which have responsibilities 
and authority for certain educational 
program areas. Some examples are 
socioeconomic conditions, health, 
housing, working conditions, and 
work opportunities. All are factors 
which may adversely affect educa- 
tional status, but none are within the 
direct purview of regular educational 
agencies. 

Thus, comprehensive vocational 
planning must consider plans of ac- 
tion to be carried out by agencies 
which are not educational but whose 
functions affect the educational envi- 
ronment. Systematic analysis is 
necessary to identify problems, meas- 
ure results and provide alternatives. 

Problem identification is of critical 
importance in order that individuals 
providing analysis may develop sc 
cial and occupational sensitivity; it is 
on this critical point that educators 
might lose control to technicians ac- 
quainted with program budgeting 
and systems methods. Care must be 
exercised in communicating mean- 
ingful and correct data which de- 
scribe realistic alternative procedures 
as a result of analysis. 

Tool for Dscision-Makers. Maintaining 
and expanding a program of public 
vocational education depends greatly 
upon the proper utilization of relia- 
ble data and the sophisticated analysis 
of these data by decision-makers. 

Considerable evidence shows that 
too narrow a focus on the immediate 
present and too much reliance on the 
past structure of administration and 
operation restrict the utilization of 
data and limit imaginative assump- 
tions too early in the formulation of 
many plans. We do not know what 



structural changes will occur in ad- 
ministration or what resources will 
be devoted by the several levels of 
government to vocational education. 
Therefore, the focus should be on 
what needs to be done for people 
who will fill occupational roles. We 
must focus on what is right and not 
worry so much about who is right. 

Modem management demands 
that alternatives be prepared and 
accompanied by both real and hy- 
pothetical results, both desirable and 
undesirable. Otherwise, a course of 
action may be relatively mean- 
ingless. Action taken on this basis 
creates an image of the reliability of 
the organization or of the individuals 
taking the action. Whether recog- 
nized or not, action is taken on the 
continuum of uncertainty and, most 
appropriately, from the position of 
certainty. The role of planning is to 
strengthen the hand of decision- 
makers. 

Program Evaluation. The planning 
process is obviously not complete 
without a specific plan for evalua- 
tion. Program evaluation is a process 
of determining the extent to which 
specific objectives and predetermined 
levels of operation were attained. 
Management uses program evalua- 
tion to insure that intentions are ac- 
tually realized and that desired 
effects are achieved. The basic re- 
sponsibility of evaluation is the ap- 
praisal of services in terms of their 
impact on the problems of the people 
that vocational education is intended 
to serve. 

The evaluation process is essen- 
tial. Without it, no plan of action can 
be valid and reasonably expected to 
be carried out successfully. Evalua- 
tion is thus used in all phases of 
program planning and program oper- 
ation. It represents a feedback 
mechanism that consistently provides 
information necessary for the ap- 
praisal and correction at every phase 
of the operational process. It reduces 
the gap between foresight and hind- 
sight. 

One thing is certain, change will 
come whether planned or not. But 
the piecemeal approach of the past 
will no longer provide the kinds of 
solutions schools need today. There 
must be a clear idea of the ultimate 
outcome of all programs in vocation- 
al education, and the sequence of 
events must be mapped with the 
utmost care and precision. 
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Topic One: THE SYSTEMS APPROACH 



See Bibliography for Information 
on availability of complete studies 



Pennsylvania Approach to State-Local Program Planning 



Vocational-Technical and Continuing Edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania: A Systems Ap- 
proach to State-Local Program Planning. 
Walter M. Arnold. Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 1969. 

This study was conducted for the 
purpose of analyzing the vocational, 
technical and continuing education 
programs in Pennsylvania since the 
passage of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 in order to initiate a 
systematic planning effort in man- 
power development for the State. 
Thirteen goals, approved by the 
Pennsylvania State Board of Educa- 
tion, provided the guidelines for the 
study, which attempted to develop 
an overview of the achievements and 
deficiencies of the programs during 
the past five years. 

Section I of this report presents an 
analysis of enrollments and expendi- 
tures in vocational-technical and 
continuing education from 1964 
through 1968. An appraisal is also 
made of the current direction which 
programs are taking in the light of 
projected manpower needs in Penn- 
sylvania. It is noted that technical 
education and health occupations ed- 
ucation have the lowest enrollments 
despite the acute shortages of man- 
power in these fields. Although ex- 
penditures for vocational education 
in Pennsylvania have increased, they 
are still small in comparison to total 
expenditures for secondary education 
in the State. This is particularly true 
when the unmet trained manpower 
needs of the State are considered. 

Section II analyzes and describes 
economic and projected trends of the 
Pennsylvania economy for the pur- 
pose of studying these trends and 
planning programs of vocational, 
technical and adult education. Nine 
principal occupational training agen- 
cies and programs are identified and 
described in order to study the sup- 
ply of occupationally trained persons 
from these programs. Suggestions are 
given for improving the efficiency of 
these agencies and programs in sup- 
plying occupational education pro- 
gram graduates. 

A systems approach to program 
planning is. explained and described 



in Section III. The purpose of the 
system is to. provide a method of 
making decisions regarding selection 
of a program from various alterna- 
tives. The need for systematic plan- 
ning has been demonstrated by the 
haphazard way in which such 
choices have been made in the past. 

In developing its systems ap- 
proach, the study took into account 
the following factors: (a) existing 
vocational education programs; (b) 
supply and demand for trained per- 
sons; (c) existing socioeconomic 
conditions and trends, and (d) avail- 
able funds and resources. Recom- 
mendations for State organization 
and administration needed for imple- 
mentation of such a system are 
made, with the State Board of Edu- 
cation suggested as the coordinating 
agency. 

Section IV notes that existing 
Pennsylvania financial aid policies 
and procedures “do not permit man- 
agement of funds in the best interests 
of meeting critical needs and de- 
mands and ... are not consistent 
with the requirements of the Voca- 
tional Education Amendments of 
1968.” Considerations which should 
be taken into account in formulating 
future policies and procedures are 
presented. Approaches which tie to- 
gether planning steps and financial 
aid policies and procedures are also 
suggested. 

Ancillary services and activities 
during the past five years, particularly 
in the areas of teacher education and 
certification and vocational guidance 
services, are reviewed in Section V. 
New certification requirements which 
will permit certification of a person 
who does not hold a degree, provid- 
ing certain other requirements are 
met, are described. It is hoped that 
these new regulations will assist in 
eliminating the shortage of certified 
teachers in vocational education, es- 
pecially in fields such as ornamental 
horticulture and institutional food 
service where experience is often a 
better teacher than formal schooling. 

An account of five special studies 
(large cities, special socioeconomic 
needs, a follow-up system of gradu- 
ates, an employer survey, and an 



administrator survey) is presented in 
Section VI. 

Section VII synthesizes and sum- 
marizes the conclusions and recom- 
mendations of the study. Program 
expansion which is needed to bring 
the annual supply of trained man- 
power more nearly in line with fu- 
ture demands is outlined. Deficien- 
cies in the Pennsylvania program 
which are noted include the lack of 
post-secondary programs and part- 
time adult vocational-technical pro- 
grams. Greater attention is needed in 
the area of helping persons with spe- 
cial needs, such as the socioeconomi- 
cally handicapped, particularly in 
the Appalachian counties. 



Oregon PPBS Institute 

The Oregon Planning-Programming-Budget- 
ing-Systems Institute. Harold V. McAbee, 
Teaching Research Division, Oregon State 
System of Higher Education. Monmouth, 
Ore. Dec. 31, 1968. 

The U.S. Office of Education, Bu- 
reau of Research, financed this Insti- 
tute, which was held in August 
1968. The object was to bring to- 
gether selected State and local voca- 
tional education administrators to 
discuss the need for Planning Pro- 
gramming Budgeting Systems 
(PPBS). The Institute provided an 
opportunity for establishing broad 
professional contacts and promoting 
a partnership with respect to Feder- 
al, State and local relationships. It 
helped to acquaint participants with 
available PPBS development resour- 
ces, and it served as an arena for 
collection of PPBS materials. 

The program was geared to the 
beginner in the PPBS field. The role 
of PPBS in. solving vocational educa- 
tion’s administrative problems was 
the keynote of opening sessions, 
while final sessions were directed 
•toward planning which would be 
necessary when participants returned 
to their local areas. 

As described in the introduction to 
the Institute report, “PPB is a systems 
approach to educational budgeting, 
management and control.” Its pri- 
mary contribution to educational or- 
ganizations is that of committing 



group planning toward goals. Plan- 
ning is done several years in ad- 
vance, thereby enabling costs to be 
planned on a correspondingly long- 
range basis. 

The first major address was made 
by Keith Goldhamraer, dean, Col- 
lege of Education, Oregon State Uni- 
versity. He emphasized the need to 
use available knowledge and data 
for improving professional adminis- 
trative practices, and he defined the 
administrator’s role as one of being 
“the goal setter, the data collector, 
interpreter and relater to decision- 
making.” He pointed out five major 
functions of research with respect to 
decisionmaking: (a) definition and 
collection of adequate data, (b) or- 
dering the data and estimating its 
validity, (c) starting a storage and 
retrieval system; (d) defining critical 
utilization of data, and (e) applying 
theory and data to practice. Dr. 
Goldhammer concluded that PPBS 
could help in decisionmaking 
through this process. 

Cecil Stanley, director, Division 
of Vocational-Technical Education, 
Nebraska, gave two presentations 
which helped to set the need for 
application of PPBS in the problems 
of state level administration and 
state-federal financial relations. Mr. 
Stanley enumerated many problems 
in these areas among which the fol- 
lowing are typical: (a) how can 
multilevel programs be efficiently or- 
ganized and articulated?, and (b) 
what is cooperative education and 
how can it best be organized? 

Technical Aspects of PPBS 

The technical aspects of PPBS 
were presented by Lavor Neuen- 
swander, director, Financial Man- 
agement and PPBS Training Insti- 
tute, Bureau of Training, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission. According to 
Mr. Neuenswander, “PPBS does not 
make decisions for the decision- 
maker, but orders the data so that 
more effective allocation of scarce 
resources (decisions) can be made.” 

Detailed instruction in under- 
standing and implementation of 
PPBS was given through various 
presentations. The first, by Gerald 
Gage, research professor, Teaching 
Research Division, Oregon State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education, established 
guidelines for specifying valid objec- 
tives. “Developing die Program 
Memoranda, Terms and Definitions” 
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was then given light by Harold 
McAbee, the Institute director. The 
need for definitive terminology was 
stressed, as was that for a “program 
memoranda,” a broad-based docu- 
ment which states the purposes, objec- 
tives and description of programs and 
budgetary and analytical data. 

A presentation by Otto Legg, sen- 
ior program officer, Program Plan- 
ning Division, Bureau of Vocational 
and Technical Education, U.S. Office 
of Education, delineated the status 
of PPBS with respect to the view- 
point of U.S.O.E. Pointing out that, 
with increased competition for gov- 
ernment funds, vocational educators 
must develop more sophisticated 
means of convincing decisionmakers 
of the validity of educational re- 
quests, Dr. Legg suggested that 
“broad planning should also include 
non-education agencies and resour- 
ces.” 

Basic Economic Principles 

Basic economic and statistical 
principles in PPBS were explained 
by William Freithaler, Department 
of Economics, University of Virgin- 
ia, along with presentations on cost 
effectiveness and cost benefit analy- 
sis. Economic concepts, such as the 
Phillips Curve Concept, the law of 
supply and demand, the law of di- 
minishing returns, marginal analysis, 
indifference curves, regression analy- 
sis, theory of discounting, dealing 
with uncertainties, and macro vs. mi- 
cro economic theory, were illustrated 
as they apply to vocational educa- 
tion. 

Another presentation on cost an- 
alysis, “Planning Cost Analysis of a 
Training Program,” was made by 
Dr. McAbee. Values which he noted 



Broadcasters Offer Grants 

Grants for research into social, 
cultural, political and economic 
aspects of American commercial 
broadcasting are being offered by 
the National Association of Broad- 
casters. Application forms, due by 
Dec. 1, 1969, may be obtained 
from John Dimling, Jr., vice pres- 
ident for research, National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters, 1771 N 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 



must be combated in such analysis 
are: (a) value of increased income; 

(b) value of increased productivity; 

(c) spillover benefits such as de- 
creased welfare and crime rates, and 
increased health status, and (d) val- 
ue of residual educability. He also 
presented information related to 
“Budget Cycles, Formats, and Cross- 
walks.” 

OEO Case Study Discussed 

A case study prepared for the 
Office of Economic Opportunity by 
Glen G. Cain was discussed. The 
study, “Benefit-Cost Estimates for 
Job Corps and Implications for State 
Level Vocational Education,” illus- 
trated several difficulties which can 
be encountered in first attempts at 
cost-benefit analysis: lack of valid 
data, lack of precedent in use of the 
cost-benefit approach, problems in 
use of the real resource approach, 
and credibility and acceptance. 

In his presentation entitled 
“Levels and Types of Analyses,” 
James V. De Long, an analyst for 
the Program Evaluation Staff of the 
Bureau of the Budget, Washington, 
D.C., outlined seven levels or types 
of analyses: (a) cost benefit analy- 
sis; (b) cost effectiveness analysis; 

(c) direct cost per unit of output; 

(d) cardinal weighting of advantages 
and disadvantages of the program; 

(e) ordinal weighting or ranking of 
alternatives; (f) simple qualitative 
rationale for the recommendations, 
and (g) simple statement as to why or 
how the decisions were reached. He 
also spoke on the “Role of the Budg- 
et Examiner and Analyzing Needs.” 

Budget-Making Realities 

Political aspects of the budgetary 
process were discussed late in the 
Institute. Angus Rothwell, executive 
director, Educational Coordinating 
Council, State of Wisconsin, spoke 
on “Political Realities of the Budg- 
et-Making Process.” He illustrated 
his talk with a thorough outline of 
the educational decisionmaking proc- 
ess in Wisconsin and its connection 
with politics. 

Oregon State Senator Lynn New- 
bry, speaking on the topic “A Legis- 
lator Looks at Educational Re- 
quests,” revealed his personal ideas 
about priorities for allocation of 
funds, and he noted that “educators 
could help if they would establish 
some inhouse priorities.” 
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Oregon Budget Director Cleigh 
Penwell offered his views in a talk 
entitled “The Governor’s Office 
Looks at PPBS and Education Re- 
quests.” 

Conclusion of the Institute in- 
cluded a lesson in PERTing imple- 
mentation of PPBS programs for use 
when Institute participants returned 
home. 

Dr. McAbee summarized the con- 
ference with a presentation on “Skep- 
ticism and Limitations of PPBS.” An- 



swers were offered for anticipated 
points of skepticism, such as claims 
of a lack of personnel to do the new 
job and the view that “It’s the same 
old thing in a new package.” 

An evaluation of the Institute was 
made by Frank Nelson, assistant re- 
search professor, Evaluation Unit, 
Teaching Research Division, Oregon 
State System of Higher Education. 
One of his observations was that “an 
apparent positive shift in attitude 
toward PPB was evident in the com- 



ments made by the participants.” 

According to an evaluation sur- 
vey, many participants said that the 
small group sessions were a most 
valuable part of the institute; in 
many cases they were considered to 
be more beneficial than the large 
presentations. 

The Institute resulted in the ac- 
cumulation of numerous PPBS curric- 
ulum materials, which are listed in 
a bibliography included in the ap- 
pendices of the report. 



Topic Twos PROGRAM PLANNING 
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Vo-Tec Education In 1970s 

Vocational-Technical Education in the 
1970 '*. Final Report. National Planning 
Association, Washington, D.C. 1970. 

The Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968 encourage 
administrators of vocational educa- 
tion programs to link the needs and 
interests of the student to reasonable 
expectations of future manpower de- 
mand. The current State Planning 
Guide for federal funding applica- 
tions provides a format for reporting 
manpower demand by particular oc- 
cupations and for describing the pop- 
ulation served within political sub- 
divisions of the state. A problem for 
.the educator is the lack of a frame of 
reference in the form of a clear map 
of the larger picture of future man- 
power demand. Some help will soon 
be. available in the form of a study 
just completed for the U. S. Office of 
Education by the National Planning 
Association. 

This study analyzes the Nation’s 
goals and the implications of pursuit 
of these goals for planning vocation- 
al-technical education programs. Just 
as a young married couple might 
decide priorities and the timing of 
family purchases or expenditures for 
a home, a car and medical care, so 
also does the Nation have options for 
either “more of the same” or en- 
larged purposes for objectives in ed- 
ucation, health, urban development, 
or transportation. 

In the N.P.A. study, manpower 
demand for 80 major occupations 
related to the pursuit of some of our 
national goals is translated into pro- 
jected annual job openings in the 
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next decade. Opportunities for work- 
ers are then compared with the num- 
ber of 1967 completions from voca- 
tional-technical programs operating 
under federal funding. Worker de- 
mand increase in some occupations 
is in the 100-150 percent range, and 
implies marked expansion in rele- 
vant vocational-technical programs. 
New and developing occupations are 
reviewed and the potential growth of 
job opportunities for nonwhites is 
examined. 

The final report of the National 
Planning Association, Vocational- 
Technical Education in the 1970 % 
together with six working papers 
dealing with occupations in health, 
education, social welfare, science 
and technology, construction, and 
transportation will be published by 
the Government Printing Office in 
early 1970. 

Programs in Tech Education 

National Program Development Institutes 
in Technical Education. Aaron J. Miller. 
The Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education, The Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. April 30, 1969. 

Two-week National Institutes 
were held in the summer of 1968 at 
the University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, and at James Connally Techni- 
cal Institute, Texas A&M University, 
Waco. The 89 participants included 
new state supervisors and assistant 
supervisors of technical education, 
junior-community college and techni- 
cal institute senior administrators, 
deans and assistant deans, new and 
inexperienced technical education 
teacher educators, and local-level 



technical education supervisors 
where large administrative units are 
involved. 

The need for such institutes was 
demonstrated by the lack of qualified 
personnel for assuming positions of 
administrative leadership in techni- 
cal education at all levels of govern- 
ment. The Institutes provided partic- 
ipants with basic theoretical and phil- 
osophical concepts related to pro- 
gram development and operation. 

The objectives set for the Insti- 
tutes were: 

• To provide a vehicle for de- 
velopment and improvement of a 
philosophy of technical education. 

« To acquaint participants with 
resources for developing programs 
and methods for their use. 

• To provide inservice training 
for personnel who are relatively ex- 
perienced in the field of technical 
education leadership, so as to enable 
them to better understand the meth- 
od of planned development of lead- 
ership personnel. 

• To provide an exemplary insti- 
tute program as a model for insti- 
tutes within the states. 

Trips Stimulate Discussion 

The Institutes included activities 
such as lectures or formal presenta- 
tions by resource persons, group dis- 
cussions, individual preparation and 
participation in special interest group 
activities, and library study. In addi- 
tion, each Institute scheduled a field 
trip to a nearby technical education 
institution or industrial laboratory. 
The purpose of the field trip was to 
stimulate discussion of institute parti- 
cipants. Instructional materials dis- 
tributed to each participant included 
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monographs, research reports, re- 
prints, government publications, il- 
lustrations, and other appropriate 
reference materials. 

Topics covered by the program 
included “The Rationale and Need 
for Technical Education,” “Adminis- 
trative Structures for Technical Edu- 
cation Institutions,” “Staffing Tech- 
nical Education Programs,” “Facili- 
ties and Equipment for Technical Ed- 
ucation Programming,” and “Nation- 
al, State and Local Resources for 
Program Support.” 

Evaluation instruments were de- 
signed to measure achievement in 
knowledge gained from the Insti- 
tutes, plans to utilize this knowledge, 
and satisfaction with the content and 
methods of the Institutes. These in- 
struments included a participant’s 
self-appraisal questionnaire, which 
was administered both before and 
after participation. 

Evaluation of the various presen- 
tations was also made. Steps were 
taken to measure the participants’ 
professional objectives, and informa- 
tion will be used in follow-up activi- 
ties to determine participants’ prog- 
ress toward their professional goals. 
The application form which prospec- 
tive participants had filled out prior 
to being accepted for the Institutes 
also provided useful information in 
evaluating the overall success of the 
Institutes. 

Post-Institute Evaluation 

The post-institute evaluation in- 
cluded identification of program in- 
novations and curriculum develop- 
ment projects which might have 
grown out of institute participation. 
Plans for future follow-up, including 
a study of the effectiveness of the 
Institutes in stimulating activities and 
interests in technical education, were 
made. Follow-up would also study 
“ripple effect” of the Institutes, in 
which trainees from the Institutes 
would begin programs in their states, 
and the effectiveness of The Center 
for Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion in its role as consortium coordi- 
nator. 

Other follow-up activities include 
surveys of trainees’ personal de- 
velopment and host institutions* de- 
velopment which can be traced to 
Institute stimulation. 

Conclusions which developed re- 
garding the Institutes included the 



opinion that the geographical mix of 
participants was valuable in exchang- 
ing technical education information. 
It was also noted that the profession- 
al and institutional mixture of partic- 
ipants was valuable. The participants 
expressed general approval of the 
content and conduct of the Institute 
programs, and they evidenced some 
intent to implement positive program 
changes when they returned to their 
states. Evaluation also revealed the 
fact that the consortium approach 
(with The Center as coordinating 



A Feasibility and Planning Study for an 
Experimental, Two-Year Community Col- 
lege for Rural and Urban Youth. John 
Felty. State University College of Arts and 
Science, Plattsburgh, N.Y. May 1969. 

Obtaining public reaction to the 
idea of establishing a residential two- 
year community college in an urban 
setdng for both urban and rural 
youth was the object of this project. 
The philosophy behind the establish- 
ment of a college of this nature 
was that (a) large numbers of rural 
residents are migrating to the cities 
due to the lack of industrial and 
business work opportunities} in rural 
areas, and (b) the lack of these 
opportunities is because industry and 
business are averse to settling in 
areas where there is a shortage of 
trained labor and an absence of so- 
cial and cultural offerings. 

Rural areas were found to have 
an abundance of land area suitable 
for construction of facilities for a 
residential college, but insufficient 
finances for doing so, and hot 
enough college-age population to 
make it worthwhile. Cihes, on the 
other hand, were found to have more 
college applicants than can be ac- 
commodated and enough funds to 
finance the construction of new insti- 
tutions, but lack of land area ade- 
quate for the facilities required by a 
residential institution. 

The study was made from June 
1966 through September 1967. Sur- 
veys were conducted with students, 
local citizenry and community lead- 
ers, and covered five issues of con- 
cern: (a) social acceptability, (b) 
types of programs, (c) conditions of 
attendance, (d) financing, and (e) 



agency) was very successful in' plan- 
ning, developing, implementing, and 
evaluating. 

Recommendations for future insti- 
tutes include that of making a study 
to determine methods for attracting 
participants from new and de- 
veloping institutions. It was also rec- 
ommended that the consortium ap- 
proach be continued and that leader- 
ship and program development train- 
ing be continued with assistance 
from Federal funds and national ad- 
visory services. 



demographic, situational and histori- 
cal variations among subgroups. 

Questions which the study was 
planned to answer related to: 

1. Identification of variations of 
groups in the area in order to be 
better able to interpret other in- 
formation received. 

2. Determination of minimum 
probable attendance at the institu- 
tion and the amount of support 
available from the rural community. 

3. Types of programs of interest to 
students. 

4. Attitudes toward having an in- 
terracial school in a rural commu- 
nity. 

5. Estimation of costs and possible 
sources of financing. 

In response to questions regarding 
programs in which students would be 
interested (a choice was given of 
liberal arts courses, preprofession- 
al transfer courses, or vocational- 
technical terminal courses), the 
largest percentage (40 percent) fa- 
vored vocational-technical courses. 
Courses chosen by the students as 
ones which they would most like 
included in the vocational-technical 
curriculum of the proposed college 
included secretarial and nurses train- 
ing for female respondents and busi- 
ness administration and technical 
skill courses for males. Approximate- 
ly 60 percent of the adults inter- 
viewed in the rural area replied that 
they would be interested in adult 
education courses in either liberal 
arts or business-commercial fields. 

It was concluded that a sizeable 
demand existed for the services 
offered by a community college, and 
that a large percentage of those who 
would attend would prefer vocation- 
al 



Experimental Community College for Rural and Urban Youth 
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al-technical courses. It was recom- 
mended, however, that students who 
had the potential for completing a 
liberal arts transfer course be en- 
couraged to enroll in one of these 
rather than in vocational-technical 
courses. It was also suggested that 
the first year of studies for all stu- 
dents include' the maximum amount 
of, general academic work possible. 

An experimental program (one 
year preparatory) of enrolling high- 
risk students who lack preparation 
for higher education was proposed. 
Surveys had indicated that 50 per- 
cent or more of the New York high 
school students would need such as- 
sistance in order to do minimal col- 
lege-level work. 

As a result of the surveys, it was 
recommended that the college begin 
by offering liberal arts and business 
courses, and then, when feasible, ex- 
pand into nursing, engineering and 
drafting. These same course offerings 
should be made available in even- 
ings to area adults through coordina- 



Conference on Manpower Surveys for Vo- 
cational-Tschnical Education Planning. Da- 
vid Pinsky. The University of Connecticut, 
Labor Education Center, Storrs, Conn. 
Jan. 31, 1969. 

Eighty-six representatives of voca- 
tional education, employment serv- 
ices, labor departments and com- 
munity colleges of 39 states attended 
this conference, July 8-12, 1968, at 
the University of Connecticut. The 
conference brought together person- 
nel to develop an understanding of 
cooperative planning and techniques 
needed to conduct manpower sur- 
veys and how to use the findings. 

Three manpower information lec- 
tures were presented on the first day 
of the conference. 

Raymond F. Male, commissioner 
of Labor, State of New Jersey, pref- 
aced his talk by noting that in Brit- 
ish Columbia the departments of la- 
bor and education are combined un- 
der one commissioner — a result of 
the manpower needs of the twentieth 
century. Ending the separateness of 
these two functions, he said, requires 
thinking and communicating together 
as well as programing together. 
These tasks require the availability of 
manpower information in order to be 
worthwhile and reliable. 
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tion of regular staff and facilities. 

A summary of the findings indi- 
cates that the experimental college 
idea is a workable one with many 
potential benefits both to the urban 
and rural students and to the area in 
which the college would be located. 
The high per-student cost which 
would be required by such an institu- 
tion, however, could not be supported 
by the local community, and would 
necessitate funding from other sources. 

Developmental outlines for estab- 
lishment of a school are presented. It 
was suggested regardless of the data 
of this study, and its difference from 
that of other communities, that the 
experimental two-year community 
college idea would be workable in 
other areas where a rural setting 
could be offered for education of 
big-city youth. 

Appendices to the study, which are 
presented in a separate volume, in- 
clude data procured in the course of 
the study and samples of question- 
naires and evaluative instruments. 



Byrl Shoemaker, director, Division 
of Vocational Education, State of 
Ohio, spoke of the need for man- 
power information which can be 
translated into training requirements 
for vocational education. He stressed 
the need for using broad occupation- 
al categories in manpower informa- 
tion and for identifying the geo- 
graphical areas in which the majority 
of employment is available, so that 
training can be concentrated toward 
the most beneficial occupational and 
geographical areas. 

Emanuel Weinstein, manpower 
development specialist, U.S, Office 
of Education, emphasized the imper- 
ative need for a continuous supply of 
accurate data for vocational and 
technical educators if present and 
future training and retraining needs 
are to be met. Development of new 
tools for gathering this information is 
one of the great needs of today. 

One such tool which he mentions 
is Vocational Education and Occu- 
pations, the joint publication of 
USOE and the Manpower Adminis- 
tration (reviewed in this issue of 
RV). Mr. Weinstein sees this work 
as a means to “relate data on enroll- 
ments and completions to manpower 
trends and requirements. Using the 



data collected, it may become quite 
possible to adjust the ‘output’ of 
vocational education institutions as 
occupational needs vary.” 

Manpower Data Available for Vo-Ed 

Successive lectures treated the 
“Availability of Manpower Data for 
Vocational-Technical Education.” 
There were three lectures on nation- 
al sources of availability for this 
data. David Lafayette, assistant di- 
rector, Branch of Skilled Manpower 
and Industry Studies, U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, sees the Bureau be- 
coming more involved in local man- 
power projections than before. An 
initial effort is the guidebook, To- 
morrow's Manpower Needs (see 
September 1969 RV), which pro- 
vides techniques for using national 
manpower projections to prepare 
state and local projections. 

In discussing restraints existent in 
this attempt to develop projection 
techniques, the speaker noted both 
environmental and philosophical re- 
straints. The reliability of occupation- 
al projections is without precision; 
however, the need for timely data is 
greater than that for exact data when 
projecting needs. 

Vladimir Chavrid, research direc- 
tor, U.S. Employment Service, noted 
the lack of funds for development of 
information on manpower. He men- 
tioned the development of a hand- 
book for making State occupational 
manpower projections and for esti- 
mating the number of openings 
which will occur due to deaths and 
retirements. The need to balance de- 
mand and supply of trained people 
in each occupation was emphasized. 
In some areas, he noted, more peo- 
ple are being trained than estimates 
show will be needed. 

Murray Weitzman, assistant chief, 
Population Division, U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, discussed “Plans for the 
Industry, Occupation, and Class of 
Worker Items in the 1970 Census of 
Population.” Changes in questions 
for the 1970 census include the addi- 
tion of two questions related to the 
original question, “What kind of 
work was he doing?” The census will 
now determine activities and duties 
connected with the job, and the job 
title. Categories will be expanded for 
purposes of worker classification; for 
example, the category of government 
will be split into Federal, State and 
local workers. 



Manpower Surveys for Vo-Tec Educational Planning 
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A new question will be asked re- 
garding the completion of a voca- 
tional training program. Answers to 
this question, it is hoped, will assist 
officials in determining areas in 
which there is a market for vocation- 
al programs and the location of fu- 
ture training facilities. This question 
will also provide a basis for estimat- 
ing the financial return from the 
investment in vocational training 
through investigation of the incomes 
of those who have (or have not) 
completed such programs. 

State and Local Sources 

Four lectures treated State and 
local sources for manpower data for 
vocational-technical education. 

Alfred Horowitz, research and in- 
formation director, Connecticut La- 
bor Department, reflected vocational 
educators’ attitudes that they do not 
have sufficient information on which 
to base reasonable decisions. He pro- 
posed an investigation of information 
which is existent and the ways in 
which it can be used. Two sources of 
data are (a) local labor sources 
(unemployment insurance studies 
and continuing wage and benefit his- 
tory data), and (b) reworked na- 
tional data, such as the census or 
Tomorrow’s Manpower Needs, 
adapted to the local level. 

David Pinsky, professor of labor 
education, University of Connecti- 
cut, cited studies of the Labor Edu- 
cation Center at the University re- 
garding prospective manpower re- 
quirements. These studies investi- 
gated health manpower occupations, 
printing trades occupations, the Con- 
necticut Valley tobacco industry, 
and new metalworking techniques 
as related to Connecticut manpow- 
er. The health manpower occupa- 
tions study was outlined in detail to 
illustrate use of data for manpower 
projections. 

G. W. Neubauer, director of pro- 
gram services, Florida Department 
of Education, questioned the process 
by which the prospective occupation- 
al trainee secures “demand” in- 
formation of the labor market. Data 
are available from the Employment 
Services of the States; however, the 
facts as such are not in usable form 
and a lack of funds precludes trans- 
lation into functional, easily inter- 
preted information. 

Dr. Neubauer described an Indus- 
try Services Unit now being de- 
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veloped in the State of Florida which 
will investigate the manpower cli- 
mate in various areas of the State for 
the purpose of informing new indus- 
tries of the most desirable locations 
for adequate manpower. Hopefully, 
this information will also be benefi- 
cial for planning vocational educa- 
tion programs. 

Daniel Creamer of the National 
Industrial Conference Board indi- 
cated private research sources of 
manpower data for vocational- 
technical education. He noted that 
private research organizations are 
not engaged, in any substantial way, 
in generating manpower data for vo- 
cational-technical education. How- 
ever, general manpower analysis and 
manpower projections which are 
being made in private industry, some 
of them by the National Industrial 
Conference Board itself, can be of 
use in planning vocational-technical 
education. 

Utilization of Manpower Data 

Four lectures were presented on 
Utilization and Effectiveness of 
Manpower Data. 

Harold Duis, service program 
officer, U. S. Office of Education, 
agreed with other speakers in noting 
that more information is needed for 
program planning. Although noting 
that cooperation between agencies 
within States is improving, problems 
still exist which hinder the collection 
of the necessary data. 

John Odgers, director of guidance 
and testing, Ohio Department of Ed- 
ucation, enumerated five guidance 
responsibilities of the counselor in 
assisting counselees: (a) achieve a 
useful level of self-insight; (b) 
achieve a workable understanding of 
environmental opportunities and de- 
mands; (c) make the wisest possible 
educational and vocational choices 
and plans; (d) initiate action on the 
plans he has developed and (e) as- 
sume the responsibility for his own 
decisionmaking. These responsibili- 
ties demand use of up-to-date man- 
power information, and development 
of this information demands signifi- 
cant financial investment. 

Richard W. Howes, assistant di- 
rector, Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Connecticut Department of 
Education, discussed utilization of 
occupational studies with legislative 
bodies. These studies are used in 
projecting new and expanded build- 



ing needs for presentation to the 
legislature. Facts regarding course or 
curriculum changes, operating budg- 
ets, equipment, and teacher needs 
are also obtained from these studies, 
or substantiated with facts from 
them. Graduate follow-up studies are 
also an important source of data, as 
percentages of vocational education 
course graduates who are placed in 
employment are good gauges of suc- 
cess of programs. 

Carl A. Heinz, chief, Division of 
Occupational Analysis and Career 
Information, U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice, stressed the importance of full 
utilization of the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles. He believes that 
knowledge of occupations gained 
through this volume can be extended 
to vocational education courses. 

Coordination of Collection Efforts 

Coordination among agencies in 
obtaining manpower data was dis- 
cussed by four lecturers. 

The coordination role of the State 
Department of Education was de- 
scribed by Herbert Righthand, chief, 
Bureau of Vocational Services, Con- 
necticut State Department of Educa- 
tion. Recognizing that the depart- 
ment is “chiefly a consumer rather 
than a producer oi cmta,” Mr. 
Righthand indicated two aspects 
where coordination is necessary: 
coordination of agencies and coordi- 
nation of data. 

Francis Woods, manpower coordi- 
nator, Division of Manpower De- 
velopment and Training, State of 
Connecticut, described the Cooper- 
ative Area Manpower System 
(CAMPS) and its role in coordina- 
tion for obtaining manpower data. 
Although many problems beset the 
CAMPS program — among them lack 
of time, staff and interdepartmental 
communication — CAMPS is recog- 
nized as an attempt in the right 
direction and has a definite role to 
serve. 

Edward B. Jakubauskas, professor 
of economics and director, Industrial 
Relations Center, Iowa State Univer- 
sity, posed three questions to which 
the collection of manpower data and 
its utilization must address itself: 
(a) for what jobs do we train peo- 
ple, and in what ways do we estab- 
lish priorities among competing short- 
age areas?; (b) how do we predict the 
capability of a worker for training 
and suitability for a particular occu- 
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pation?; and, (c) how can we match 
people and jobs most effectively? 

Answers to these questions require 
better manpower data; obtaining 
better manpower data requires more 
effective coordination between the 
academic community and govern- 
mental agencies. 

Harold Duis lectured on coordina- 
tion at the federal level. Although he 
admitted that “coordination at the 
national level has not been highly 
effective,” he mentioned that some 
efforts have met with some success. 
One of these efforts is the formation 
of a joint liaison committee between 
the Office of Education and the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, which 
has been in operation since 1964. 
Other efforts are the CAMPS pro- 
gram and a joint committee which 
USOE has with the Department of 
Agriculture for cooperation in agri- 
culture and home economics. 

Data for Special Needs 

There were three lectures on 
“Manpower Information To Meet 
Special Needs.” 

Herbert D. Brum, state supervi- 
sor, Disadvantaged Youth and Work 
Studies Program, Ohio Department 
of Education, presented information 
related to disadvantaged youth. 
There is a lack of information re- 
garding disadvantaged youth, those 
with “special needs,” and teacher 
personnel. Because the disadvan- 
taged often feel that their first jobs 
are their lifetime careers, Mr. Brum 
believes that, “We, in developing our 
manpower information with regard 
to jobs and employment, perhaps, 
ought to give more attention to 
showing the interrelationship of vari- 
ous jobs and employment patterns, 
and how experience and skill in one 
particular area can lead to other 
areas.” 

Earl Klein, director, Human 
Resources Development Section, 
U.S. Employment Service, discussed 
many programs to educate and assist 
the disadvantaged to get jobs and 
keep them. He described a service of 
the Employment Service called the 
Human Resources Development Em- 
ployability Model, which uses an in- 
dividualized approach. 

Howard Matthews, director, Man- 
power Development and Training 
Division, U.S. Office of Education, 
called for more educational pro- 
grams of high quality, those with 



“adequate resources, well-trained 
teachers, suitable buildings, and ap- 
propriate curricula and educational 
methods.” Cooperation between all 
levels of government, private em- 
ployers, and trade and labor associa- 
tions is needed. 

At workshops, the participants 
discussed the adequacy of manpower 
information. They agreed that it was 
inadequate and offered ways to in- 
crease the utility of available data. 
They also felt that planners should 
keep abreast of changes in the occu- 
pational structure to enable trainees 
to be placed in jobs upon the com- 
pletion of their training. 

Recommendations made by con- 
ference participants were forwarded 
to the U.S. Office of Education and 
to other appropriate agencies. 
Among these recommendations are 
one which would establish better 
means of communication between 
State agencies for improved planning 
of vocational programs, and others 
which would aid in disseminating 
new information. 



Balanced Programs in D.E. 

Workshop on Planning, Implementing, and 
Evaluating Balanced Programs in Distribu- 
tive Education. Gary R. Smith. Department 
of Business Education, Utah State Uni- 
versity, Logan, Utah. May 1969. 

Thirty-eight State and local dis- 
tributive education supervisors from 
across the nation participated in this 
two-week workshop designed to al- 
low participants to: 

1. Develop an understanding and 
appreciation for systematic planning 
and programing techniques. 

2. Develop an understanding of 
the social and economic problems 
facing vocational education. 

3. Become acquainted with types 
of base line data needed to develop 
balanced programs. 

4. Develop an understanding of 
the scope of the distributive educa- 
tion program including pre-high 
school services and interdisciplinary 
approaches to vocational education. 

5. Develop a model for use in 
program development and evalua- 
tion. 

Workshop participants developed 
a model for use in distributive edu- 
cation PPB, and they were encour- 
aged to implement aspects of PPB in 
their states, in both distributive edu- 



cation and other areas of vocational 
education. 

An introduction to PPB from 
several consultants who gave presen- 
tations covering the seven major ar- 
eas of program planning, and oppor- 
tunities to use this information by 
solving a problem centered around 
an imaginary state called “Transyl- 
vania,” were offered the participants. 
A test given before and after the 
workshop provided the basis for eval- 
uation regarding the amount of 
knowledge gained by participants 
during the workshop, and it also 
aided consultants in helping individ- 
ual personnel. 

The purpose of the workshop and 
a short introduction to PPBS were 
presented by Vernon Buehler, asso- 
ciate professor in business adminis- 
tration at Utah State University. 
Joseph McGivney, principal investi- 
gator, National Development Insti- 
tute in Planning, Programming and 
Budgeting Systems, gave an over- 
view and history of PPBS. Also dis- 
cussed by John Stephens was the role 
of ERIC Clearinghouses in relation 
to vocational education. 

Results of pretests and post-tests 
performed of workshop participants 
provided information for conclusions 
concerning achievement of the origi- 
nal objectives set for the workshop. 
It was determined that participants 
did develop a greater understanding 
of PPBS as a result of the workshop, 
and that an understanding of the 
social and economic problems facing 
vocational education was also de- 
veloped. An acquaintance with base 
line data necessary for development 
of balanced DE programs was ac- 
quired, together with an understand- 
ing of the scope of distributive edu- 
cation. A model for use in program 
development and evaluation was de- 
veloped by participants, with expec- 
tation that participants would be 
able to assist in implementing PPBS 
in their states and communities. 

Recommendations reflected inter- 
est in follow-up conferences on utili- 
zation of PPB techniques and provi- 
sion for dissemination of workshop 
information. A valuable bibliography 
and glossary are included. 



DECEMBER ISSUE . . The sub- 
jects next month will be “Vocational 
Guidance and New Careers.” See 
this issue for reports on studies deal- 
ing with this timely topic. 
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Effect of Area Vocational-Technical Schools in Minnesota 
Vocitlonal-Tschnlcal Education 1988: A 



Summary Report of a Study of the Effect 
of tha Area Vocational-Technical School! 
In the State of Minnesota. July 1968. 

This study, begun Aug. 14, 1967, 
was conducted to determine present 
and projected employment require- 
ments in Minnesota, and the rela- 
tionship of various factors regarding 
vocational-technical schools to these 
requirements. 

Factors such as the geographic 
distribution of area vocational- 
technical schools within the State, 
and the distribution of these schools 
in regard to population were investi- 
gated. How facilities of these schools 
are utilized, the present and project- 
ed enrollment of students and pro- 
jected faculty requirements were 
considered. In addition, the study 
surveyed projected costs of adequate 
buildings, equipment and mainte- 
nance, and staff needs and qualifica- 
tions. The study also attempted to 
determine the optimum size of the 
Vocational-technical schools of the 
future. 

Because of time and personnel 
limitations the study was limited to 
public post-secondary vocational- 
technical schools, with little attention 
given to high school vocational edu- 
cation or adult programs, even 
though the potential of these pro- 
grams was recognized. 

State Goals for Vo-Ed 

The history of Minnesota’s voca- 
tional-technical education program 
and the mission and goals of voca- 
‘ tional education in the State are re- 
viewed in the report. As presented in 
the report, these goals are: 

1. Pre-employment education for 
high school and post-high students. 

2. Supplementary education 
necessary for advancement. 

3. Retraining for adults with obso- 
lescent skills. 

4. Updating occupational skills, or 
preparation for entry into a new 
occupation, for those re-entering the 
labor market. 

5. Opportunities for individuals to 
pursue vocations suited to their po- 
tential capabilities while meeting the 
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needs of trades, business, industry, 
and agriculture. 

In surveying the role of the post- 
secondary vocational technical insti- 
tution, the study underlines the fact 
that high school vocational programs 
today are no longer terminal for 
most American youths. The study 
asserts that high school programs 
should reflect this change by alter- 
ations in curriculum which would 
prepare students for post-secondary 
programs rather than preparing them 
exclusively in specific job skills. The 
statement — “Basic principles of ap- 
plied science would be of more use 
than lathe operation to a student 
who would like to continue his edu- 
cation” — reflects the outlook which 
the report assumes. 

Skills required by jobs in this day 
of rapid change are quickly outmod- 
ed. For this reason the study suggests 
that “post-secondary vocational and 
technical schools are going to have to 
adapt to continuing education pro- 
grams in the technical fields.” Edu- 
cation will become a continuing facet 
of a career in the near future. 

A study of occupational informa- 
tion and employment needs demon- 
strates the sweeping changes which 
will occur in the labor force by 
1975. The occupational group con- 
sisting of managers, officials and pro- 
prietors is expected to experience a 
sharp leap in numbers, a total of 29 
percent between 1960 and 1975. 
The occupational group which will 
become the largest by 1975 is that of 
clerical and kindred workers, expect- 
ed to grow 41,7 percent in the 
15-year period. Salesworkers as well 
as craftsmen, foremen and kindred 
workers will also increase. 

Automation will probably hit the 
semiskilled operatives! group, al- 
though an increase of 15.3 percent in 
their numbers is expected. This 
group is expected to drop from first 
place in the number of persons em- 
ployed in nonagricultural occupa- 
tions, to third place. Service workers 
will increase greatly as the standard 
of living increases and people can 
afford to buy more services. La- 
borers will continue to decline due to 
mechanical innovations. 



In outlining a comprehensive vo- 
cational program, the study notes 
that “effective educational manage- 
ment in the future will require the 
identification of the inputs, processes 
and outputs of the educational sys- 
tem.” These data can be compiled 
into useful form through the use of 
data processing equipment which 
will store them for quick retrieval 
and investigation of the educational 
process to identify strengths and 
weaknesses. 

Persons With Special Needs 

Implementation of new services 
and training programs for persons 
with special needs is recommended 
in the report. Included among these 
services should be well-trained in- 
structors, specially selected and sized 
groups, and motivation, personal de- 
velopment, placement and follow-up 
services. In addition, programs for 
those with special needs may have to 
employ one or more of the support- 
ive services listed in the report: 

• Remedial education for chil- 
dren deficient in basic learning skills. 

• Encouragement of discouraged 
or under-motivated persons. 

• Adult education. 

• Prevocational orientation. 

• Training in entry-level skills for 
persons whose basic educational 
skills are too limited to take advan- 
tage of advanced training. 

• Subsidized on-the-job training. 

• Training allowances or residen- 
tial schools to permit persons to enter 
training programs while still having a 
means of subsistence. 

• Work experiences for those who 
do not understand the discipline re- 
quired by the work situation. 

• Public service jobs for persons 
who cannot find employment in the 
job market. 

• Other supportive services such 
as medical aid and child care. 

One of the key elements in plan- 
ning for the future of Minnesota’s 
schools, according to the report, is a 
program of training and recruiting 
qualified teachers. New programs 
which give greater attention to the 
needs of the individual teacher’s ed- 
ucation include inservice education 
and special programs for teachers of 
special groups. 
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Siltcttd PidJltoatiana ef Opiradon PEPs A 
Statawida Project To Prapara Educational 



Planners for California. 

"Network Based Management 
Procedures " written by Allen L. 
Buckner for Operation PEP, This 
monograph presents network-based 
management methods, techniques 
and procedures which can be used in 
educational planning, scheduling and 
controlling activities such as con- 
struction, curriculum planning, inserv- 
lee training programs, and business 
operations. Management tools dis- 
cussed include PERT (Planning 
Evaluation and Review Technique) 
and CPM (Critical Path Method). 
Emphasis is placed on “mission, 
function, task, and methods-means 
analyses.” 

The second chapter outlines the 
development of PERT/CPM net- 
work-based management methods, 
techniques and procedures. Advan- 
tages of using this approach arc 
presented, along with a detailed ex- 
planation of the application of the 
approach. Discussion of appraising 
input requirements and of leveling 
and priority considerations is in- 
cluded. 

Procedures for program control 
and considerations which must be 
made are the subject of the third 
chapter. Considerations, objectives, 
benefits, and implications of reports 
are presented. Use of a PERT/ Cost 
technique for evaluation of program 
progress is delineated. 

In the fourth chapter, other net- 
work-based management methods, 
techniques and procedures, including 
Line of Balance, Gantt Bar Charts, 



and Milestone Charts, and their im- 
plications for change are discussed. 
The fifth chapter seeks to establish 
relevant relations between network- 
based management methods, tech- 
niques and procedures and selected 
areas of system technology. 

Appendices to the report include a 
glossary of terms associated with this 
technique, and a bibliography. 

"Deriving and Specifying Per- 
formance Objectives for Education ” 
by Donald R. Miller, director of 
Operation PEP. It is noted that 
“educational performance objectives 
must be made value sensitive and 
responsive to social change require- 
ments.” Social change requirements 
are determined through information 
from “social trends analyses,” which 
seek to determine rates, degrees, di- 
rections, and types of change which 
are taking place. The requirements 
are set after an analysis is made of 
policy decisions, society’s goals for 
education, needs of specific popula- 
tions of the country, and the de- 
mands made for social services. 

Four types of educational objec- 
tives which this report categorizes 
relate to policy, program, curricu- 
lum, and instruction. Problems asso- 
ciated with the derivation of per- 
formance objectives for education, 
including the complexity of social 
organization and conflicting values, 
philosophies, goals and policies, the 
organization of educational systems 
and educational agencies, the inter- 
disciplinary nature of education as 
an evolving behavioral science, and 
communication, are discussed. 



Specification of performance ob- 
jectives through criteria established 
by Robert Mager in Preparing In- 
structional Objectives (Palo Alto, 
Calif.: Fearon Publishers, 1962), 
and the components of well-formed 
objectives are presented. According 
to Miller, these components are: 

• The desired and valued out- 
comes, results, ends, outputs, and/or 
end states to be achieved. 

• The requisite performance con- 
ditions (requirements and specifica- 
tions) which must be managed, met, 
and/or maintained in performance. 

• The criteria which can be used 
to measure achievement, change and 
other performance factors. 

• Descriptions of the course and/ 
or methods of action to be taken. 

• Motivational rationales which 
legitimize and justify the course and/ 
or method of action to be taken 
and the expected outcomes to be 
achieved in terms of both the organi- 
zation’s and the performer’s purposes 
and relevant social change require- 
ments and societal benefits, 

"A Manager's Guide to Objec- 
tives" prepared for Operation PEP 
by Larry Harty and Bruce Monroe 
of Insgroup, Inc, This publication, 
in workbook form, provides a 
“map” for deriving and structuring 
meaningful educational objectives to 
fit the needs of individual organiza- 
tions, Problems relating to manage- 
ment of the objective-setting process, 
putting objectives into writing and 
analyzing these objectives, along 
with refining, clarifying and using 
objectives are attacked in the guide. 
An annotated bibliography of addi- 
tional topics related to objectives is 
included in the summary of the 
guide. 



Topic Four: FEDERAL-STATE PLANNING 



See Bibliography for Information 
on availability of complete studies 



Vo-Ed and Occupations 

Vocational Education and Occupations. U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education and U.S. De« 
partment of Labor, Manpower Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. July 1969. 

Intended primarily as a tool for 
assisting State Boards of Vocational 
Education in completing certain sec- 



tions of the State Plans, this 
document links vocational-technical 
education programs and occupations 
and provides a vehicle for evalua- 
tion, comparison and improvement 
of the results of occupational educa- 
tion. It contains realistic information 
regarding the relationship of occupa- 
tional preparation programs and the 
occupations themselves, and it 



should be a useful tool for guidance 
counselors and teachers. 

Part I lists and defines vocational- 
technical education instructional pro- 
grams and their relation to titles and 
worker trait groups listed in the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles 
(DOT). 

The reverse approach is taken in 
Part II, where job titles from the 
Dictionary are related to correspond- 



ing preparation programs. This part 
will assist counselors in determining 
instructional programs related to oc- 
cupations which have been discussed 
and selected. In addition, it will 
make data for program planning 
more useful in that information on 
current and projected employment 
will be more specific and uniform. 

The extent of manpower needs 
and the potential contribution of vo- 
cational education to the supply of 
manpower may be measured more 
accurately as a result of the coding 
system outlined in this document. 



Program Planning & Evaluation 

Selected Presentations from the National 
Conference on Program Planning and 
Evaluation. Washington, D.C. March 12*14, 
1969. 

In a presentation titled “Vocation- 
al Education: From a World of Sta- 
bility to a World of Change,” Grant 
Venn, associate commissioner for 
Adult, Vocational and Library Pro- 
grams, U.S. Office of Education, out- 
lined basic reasons for changes in 
planning and budgeting of vocation- 
al education and for developing a 
system acceptable both to future em- 
ployers and to the total educational 
community. 

He described seven areas of re- 
sponsibility for vocational programs 
of the future: (a) occupational in- 
formation programs for elementary 
and junior high school students and 
parents; (b) occupational orientation 
at the junior high school level; (c) 
cooperative work-experience pro- 
grams for one-quarter of each school 
year; (d) offering instruction in oc- 
cupational clusters as well as in spe- 
cific job skills; (e) intensive training 
programs for youths who have not 
received any vocational training in 
high school and are suddenly faced 
with the necessity of earning a liv- 
ing; (f) adult retraining programs, 
and (g) job-placement programs in 
the high schools. 

PPB from the point of view of the 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare was treated by Alice 
Rivlin, assistant secretary for Plan- 
ning and Evaluation, HEW. Experi- 
ences which the Department has had 
in the past two years in putting such 
a system into effect were discussed 
by this speaker. 



Dale Chismore, Terminology 
Compatibility Branch, Division of 
Statistical Operations, National Center 
for Educational Statistics, discussed 
the third draft of Handbook VI, 
Standard Terminology for Instruc- 
tion in Local and State School Sys- 
tems. Dr. Chismore stated that a 
major purpose of the handbook is 
“to identify, classify and define items 
about curriculum and instruction 
useful to and needed by educators 
across the nation.” He also discussed 
some of the specific needs which the 
handbook will fill, 

William A. Medina, chief, 
Resources Coordination Division, 
Bureau of Training, U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, presented a paper 
on “Preparing Personnel for Plan- 
ning, Programing and Budgeting.” 
Mr. Medina discussed the develop- 
ment of training programs for PPB 
in the Federal government and some 
of the problems which were encoun- 
tered in their development. He de- 
scribed the types of people who 
would benefit from such training 
programs and their instruction. Pos- 
sibilities for having these training 
programs in each Department of the 
government and in State govern- 
ments were presented. 

John Beaumont, chief, Special 
Services, Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education, U.S. Office of 
Education, presented “Staffing the 
State Department To Meet the Needs 
of Vocational Education.” Emphasiz- 
ing that the changing role of State 
Divisions of Vocational and Technical 
Education requires major reorgani- 
zations of state staffs, he reviewed 
some of the roles which the staff will 
be called upon to fill. 

Emmanuel Weinstein, occupational 
analyst, Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education, U.S. Office of 
Education, discussed the background 
and development of a taxonomy of 
occupational titles and instructional 
programs. Uses of the Standard In- 
dustrial Classification Manual and 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
were presented. 

Other presentations included “Ed- 
ucating the People Who Make the 
Decisions for Effectiveness in Meet- 
ing the Purposes of Vocational Edu- 
cation,” by Rupert Evans, dean, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Illi- 
nois; “Applications of Program 
Budgeting to Local School Systems; 
With Implications for Program Plan- 



ning, Budgeting and Evaluation at 
Local and State Levels,” by Thomas 
G. Fox, Brookings Economic Policy 
Fellow with HEW; “Cost/ Benefit — 
Cost/ Effectiveness Studies,” by 
Jacob Kaufman, direotor, Institute 
for Research on Human Resources, 
The Pennsylvania State University; 
and, “Local School Planning and 
Budgeting by Activity,” by Allen R. 
Lichtenburger, chief, Terminology 
Compatibility Branch, Division of 
Statistical Operations, National Cen- 
ter for Statistics. 

State Plan Development 

Papers Presented at the National Confer* 
ence on Methods and Strategies for State 
Plan Development in Accordance With the 
Provisions of the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968. Covington, Ky. March 
24*27, 1969. 

This conference, attended by 221 
participants from all levels of gov- 
ernment and from educational asso- 
ciations, was arranged for the pur- 
pose of interpreting the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968, 
and particularly the Rules and Regu- 
lations prepared by the U.S. Office 
of Education for the development of 
State Plans. The USOE State Plan 
Guide for the development of a State 
plan was also presented, discussed 
and clarified, as were several work- 
ing papers pertaining to the design of 
State Plans. Five key problem areas 
were selected by the conference 
planners for working papers. 

Walter Arnold, former director, 
Division of Vocational and Techni- 
cal Education, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, presented a working paper, 
“Planning at the State Level — Long- 
Range and Annual.” He listed the 
important specific requirements for 
planning in the Act and made com- 
ments on each of these. Factors that 
need to be identified before develop- 
ment of a program plan, and a sys- 
tems approach to planning were dis- 
cussed,, The ultimate goal which Dr. 
Arnold foresees in use of the systems 
approach is the best use of funds in 
light of the needs of both the people 
and the employers of a State. 

Cleveland L. Dennard, president, 
Washington Technical Institute, 
Washington, D.C., presented a paper 
titled “A. Systems Approach to Voca- 
tional Technical Education Planning 
at the Local Level.” Noting that 
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“new methods and strategies must 
now be at the disposal of local vo-ed 
decisionmakers for relevant commu- 
nity responsiveness,” Dr. Dennard 
described the Washington Technical 
Institute systems approach and how 
it might be applied on the local 
level. 

William G. Loomis, assistant su- 
perintendent for Community Colle- 
ges and Vocational Education, State 
Department of Education, Salem, 
Ore., presented a working paper on 
“The Role of Professional Vocation- 
al Education Personnel in State Pro- 
gram Planning and Evaluation.” His 
approach to planning for change in- 
cluded a view of the strengths and 
weaknesses of state departments in 
relation to the job ahead and the 



place of vocational education in rela- 
tion to the priorities of the total state 
educational plan. Plans for organiz- 
ing for action and their application 
were submitted. 

Rupert Evans, dean, College of 
Education, and professor of Voca- 
tional and Technical Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, discussed “The 
Role of the State Advisory Council 
and Its Relation to the State Board 
for Vocational Education.” After 
outlining the membership and duties 
of the advisory council, Dr. Evans 
presented procedures for planning and 
evaluation, and suggested that state 
advisory councils on vocational edu- 
cation may serve as models for other 
commissions which are appointed by 
governors. 



plain talk 



George L, Brandon, Editor, Research Visibility 



THE PERSISTENT THEME of 
comprehensive planning, the “tomor- 
row let’s get organized” idea, has a 
strong, valid appeal to all education- 
al planners. Basically, the struggle 
for good organization, effectiveness 
and efficiency is a solid American 
tenet of our society and its Govern- 
ment on all levels. 

Generally the hallmark of educa- 
tional professionals from classroom 
teacher to chief executive has tradi- 
tionally been the degree to which he 
or she is organized and competent to 
surmount a system of inputs and 
products. Unfortunately as institu- 
tions become systems, we sometimes 
witness a preponderance of attention 
on input, and the educational prod- 
ucts are either forgotten in the in- 
triguing process, left to the expertise 
of the evaluators or, worse yet, as- 
sumed cO be of the same mold and 
substance. 

The parallel to the American as- 
sembly line is striking — and disas- 
trous. With full consideration of all 
of the merits of comprehensive edu- 
cational planning, and there are 
many, have we had an overly soft- 
sell of the systems approach and the 
model technique? At least one edu- 
cational writer has us in an era of 
model mania: 

The idea of building a model that will 
produce predictable common results is a 



persuasive doctrine. It takes its roots, no 
doubt, from the ancient notions about 
molding minds, characters and civic be- 
haviors. More recent support is found in 
the world of technology where molds can 
produce uniform products. In recent years 
impetus for such movements in education 
has come as well from the practice of 
model implantation by certain philan- 
thropical foundations and government 
agencies. 

A gullible public lends encouragement 
by being willing to buy whatever, new 
models are developed — even without proof 
that they will produce claimed results. 
When one model fails, the tactic is to turn 
to another. Deficient formulas and their 
advocates tend to be discredited but the 
model approach itself seems not to be 
questioned. 

In reality, a model tends to negate at- 
tention to individual differences. Its exist- 
ence assumes that all learners will be fitted 
to the mold or vice versa. Those whose 
characteristics are, too extreme for the 
model to be applicable simply get left out. 
Those who most nearly fit receive little 
individual attention either since depend- 
ence is placed on the power of the pat- 
tern. (Lindley J. Stiles in “Model Mania.” 
Policy and Perspective. Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, July-August, 1969. Madi- 
son, Wis.) 

The model trap should be much 
more than a fleeting concern as the 
vocational education community ac- 
cepts the new challenge of legislation 
and resources “so that persons of all 
ages in all communities of the State 
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Harold Starr, project director of 
State Program Evaluation, The Cen- 
ter for Vocational and Technical Ed- 
ucation, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, discussed “Methodologies 
for Conducting State Program Evalu- 
ation.” In describing several evalua- 
tion methodologies, Dr. Starr sug- 
gested that a product-oriented meth- 
odology within the framework of a 
systems approach is the most valu- 
able alternative. Major steps in organ- 
izing such a system were outlined. 

The Conference was climaxed by 
a session in which the participants 
from the U.S. Office of Education 
related all topics that had been dis- 
cussed to the subject of “Implemen- 
tation of State Plan, Evaluation and 
Reports.” 



, . , will have ready access to voca- 
tional education.” By all means, let’s 
get organized — for individuals and in- 
dividual differences! 

And then there’s comprehensive plan- 
ning for the research program. The Re- 
search Handbook for Vocational- 
Technical Education has numerous 
guidelines for the shape of tomor- 
row’s research effort. Researchers 
Hull, Frazier and Stevenson of the 
Oklahoma Research Coordinating 
Unit have assembled four sets of guid- 
ing principles in the publication, 
which is one of the first handbooks 
to come out of last winter’s national 
conferences on vocational and tech- 
nical education. The principles are 
backed up with a rich appendix of 
materials, procedures and examples, 
valuable adjuncts to any research 
program which is getting underway, 
or for that matter, any program 
which may have been underway for 
some time. 

The Handbook (which includes a 
model for educational change) as- 
sumes a functional role for research — 
a function of program planning and 
development. Its 48 pages discuss 
research in vocational and technical 
education around a framework of 
(a) a legislative mandate, (b) State 
and local administration of research 
funds, (c) coordination and dissemi- 
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nation ot findings, and (d) implica- 
tions for national research and de- 
velopment. 

Limited copies of the Handbook 
are obtainable from Michael Russo, 
Division of Vocational and Techni- 
cal Education, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C., 20202. 

Good back-up for educational planning, 
"ERIC and Its Services." If you are al- 
ready familiar with ERIC and its 
rich resources, there’s a good, self- 
administered "test" to determine 
your ERIC IQ. The June, 1969, 
Centergram (Vol. 4, No. 6) of The 
Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education at The Ohio State Univer- 
sity devotes its entirety to an expla- 
nation of ERIC and its services. 
More so, the description is integrated 
with The Center’s function as the 
official Clearinghouse of vocational 
and technical education. 

Brevity and completeness best de- 
scribe the Centergram’s treatment 
of the ERIC system; all vocational 
personnel should have this descrip- 
tion or ready access to it. A directory 
of research coordinating units is also 
included. Highly recommended for 



careful review of research and pro- 
fessional literature in these times 
when the avalanche of printed mate- 
rials defies staying abreast of any- 
thing other than titles and abstracts. 
Write to The Center, 1900 Kenny 
Rd., Columbus, Ohio, 43210. 

A PPBES model and an anticipated re- 
port of progress. A local model of pro- 
gram planning-budgeting-evaluation 
of some dimensions should develop 
from the USOE-sponsored study 
with the Research Corporation of the 
Association of School Business 
Officials. The goal of the project is to 
improve management of educational 
and financial resources by determin- 
ing the quality and cost of the prod- 
ucts of education. Expected out- 
comes are (a) development and dis- 
semination of a conceptual model, 
(b) demonstration of an operational 
system in the Dade County, Florida, 
school system, and (c) encourage- 
ment of other local school systems to 
investigate and use the model. 

Basic design of the model was 
revealed at a Denver conference, 
where 180 persons participated. The 
model employs ERMD (Educational 
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PREFACE 



“Whipping dead horses” 



ADVOCATES of innovative research 
and guidance services self-inflict 
the “dead horse” criterion on some 
of their investigations. No doubt, the 
criticism is appropriate to many as- 
pects of research in the social 
sciences, and it should not be regard- 
ed as a jurisdictional weakness of the 
guidance and counseling community. 
Possibly the lesson to draw is that 
there are too many live horses which 
should be whipped with new and 
bold approaches. 

However distasteful the compari- 
son, the parallels between research 
in guidance and counseling and re- 
search in vocational education are 
striking. Negative aspects of the 
comparison and the reasons which 
have produced the condition are 
both plausible and understandable. 
It is another way of expressing the 
wide gap between practitioners and 
theorists. 

The field of counseling has generally 
lacked a disciplined research tradition, and 
for understandable reasons. The service 
demands on counselors have often been so 
pressing that systematic investigation into 
the effectiveness and efficiency of proc- 
esses and products has paradoxically been 
ignored. “We are too busy counseling to 
seriously question the consequences of 
what we do and how we do it.” 

In addition, counseling, like kissing, is 
so intrinsically interesting and satisfying 
that few bother to critically examine it. 
The field’s practitioner heritage, swamped 
with problems and demands, has not gen- 
erally viewed “research” as an endeavor 
with much to offer. (Carl E. Thoresen in 
“Relevance and Research in Counseling.” 
Review of Educational Research, April/ 
1969, Vol. 39, No. 2, p. 264.) 

There are other parallels. 

H. B. Gelatt points these up in an 
interesting “personal commentary,” 
totally without reference to vocation- 
al education. His propositions, based 
upon his personal experiences and a 



survey of three years of literature in 
the school guidance area, seem to 
have numerous applications to pro- 
fessional needs of vocationalists: 

1. Nonprofessional support. per- 
sonnel are necessary. 

2. Guidance goals and research 
must be related to the total 
educational system. 

3. Guidance information research 
can contribute to guidance con- 
tent. 

4. Guidance research must di- 
rectly involve students and 
guidance workers. 

5. Guidance services and research 
must be innovative. 

(In “School Guidance Programs.” 
Review of Educational Research. 
April 1969, Vol. 39, No. 2, pp. 
149-151.) 

The search for a theoretical base. 

Current literature in guidance and 
counseling reflects considerable at- 
tention directed toward the develop- 
ment of theoretical bases. Obviously 
and most desirably, there is no single, 
accepted theory of guidance and 
counseling at the present time. This 
condition does make difficult the dis- 
covery of a functional role of guid- 
ance and 1 counseling as they are re- 
lated to the educational process in 
general and to vocational and tech- 
nical education in particular. 

Confusion is compounded as new 
terms become substituted for “voca- 
tional guidance,” a term which in it- 
self has never had acceptance and 
has suffered innumerable scars dur- 
ing the past half-century. Education- 
al Testing Service’s Martin R. Katz, 
in the April 1969 volume of Review 
of Educational Research and at the 
risk of over-simplification, indicates: 

In school settings, counseling (a proc- 
ess) may be regarded as a major element 
in guidance (a program), which in turn 



may be considered a component of pupil 
personnel services (an administrative desig- 
nation about which no more will be said 
in this chapter.) By synecdoche, however, 
“counseling” has often stood for “guid- 
ance” in the literature. It seems defensi- 
ble, therefore, in much of this chapter to 
treat the terms as over-lapping, if not in- 
terchangeable. Indeed, practitioners are 
called “guidance counselors" and “coun- 
selors” quite indiscriminately. 

However, .it must be recognized that 
“counseling” is sometimes perceived to 
be more extensive than “guidance”: it is 
occasionally found in the company of such 
modifiers as vocational, educational, aca- 
demic, developmental, behavioral, adjust- 
ment, personal, social, ethical, and finan- 
cial. These same adjectives are almost as 
frequently associated with “guidance,” 
however, suggesting that the most pressing 
business is not to pit “counseling” and 
“guidance” against each other. Of greater 
concern is a distinctive definition of the 
territory that guidance and counseling 
jointly occupy in education. 

Reference to previous issues of Re- 
search Visibility. Research and study 
of guidance and counseling have 
been treated in the past in these 
columns in the March and Decem- 
ber, 1968, issues. Specifically, re- 
search related to vocational guid- 
ance was reported in March; De- 
cember reporting focused its atten- 
tion to the broader implications of 
vocational guidance and human 
resources. Hopefully, there has been 
no duplication of reporting as such; 
some research activities similar to 
those previously reported have con- 
tinued, and other new ones have 
lately come over the horizon. 

Other AVA publications. Challenge 
of Guidance to Vocational Educa- 
tion (12 pp„, 1965, #101065, 250) 
and Vocational Aspects of Guidance: 
A Statement of Policy of the AVA 
(12 pp., 1968, #21368, 500) are 
available related reading. 



Topic One: OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
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Career Information Service 

The Career Information Service; A Guide 
to It* Development and Use, Duncan F. 
Circle, et, al., Department of Education, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Boston, 
May 1968. 

This volume documents the New- 
ton Fublic School system’s career 
information and career guidance 
program offered to its students 
through three projects: (a) a Career 
Information Project to develop im- 
proved procedures for acquiring, 
processing and disseminating career 
information; (b) a Follow-Up Pro- 
gram to design and implement a 
system for conducting comprehensive 
follow-up studies of Newton stu- 
dents; (c) a job placement service. 

In 1967-68, all three activities 
were coordinated in one Career 
Resource Center. This report de- 
scribes the theoretical background of 
the services, briefly describes the 
projects and provides guidelines for 
the development of similar services 
for other school systems. A major 
bibliographic index of the materials 
which were assembled and used in 
the career resource center is also 
included. 

Decisionmaking by the student in 
the process of career development is 
largely based on available informa- 
tion about work opportunities. Be- 
cause of the multiplicity of occupa- 
tions today the student must have 
guidance in understanding the 
choices available to him. The au- 
thors believe that the provision of 
information for self-evaluation in re- 

- gard to career opportunities is not to 
be left to chance, but should be a 
continuing guidance service in the 
school structure. 

Although there are various con- 
tributing factors to the de-emphasis 
of career guidance — the complexity, 
the idea that most “worth-while” stu- 
dents will attend college, and the 
attitude that values “personal adjust- 
ment” counseling more highly — the 
authors contend that the accessibility 
of occupational information is pos- 
sibly one of the most crucial factors. 

The first step in organizing this 
service was to survey the literature 
of Massachusetts school systems 
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that had successful operating pro- 
grams, and then to analyze the New- 
ton school system, community re- 
sources and the student needs. Af- 
ter a determination of the need for a 
job placement service, members of 
the business community were con- 
tacted and a Community Advisory 
Committee was formed to work out 
the best possible way to contact em- 
ployers. A steering committee of 
school personnel was formed which 
represented all school groups that 
would be interested in the program 
and the Division of Employment Se- 
curity. This committee had the au- 
thority to approve or disapprove all 
operating plans for the collection and 
dissemination of job openings. 

The central placement center’s re- 
sponsibility includes: obtaining ac- 
curate information verbally from 
employers; listing job openings and 
placing them on bulletin boards in 
the area schools; distributing job 
opening lists to employers who are 
on them and distributing evaluation 
forms for students to be interviewed 
by employers. 

When a student is interested in a 
job opening he visits the job place- 
ment counselor who determines if he 
is qualified. If qualified and still in- 
terested after learning the name of 
the firm, the student is given an 
introduction card and an instruction 
sheet on job interview behavior. The 
student is then responsible for calling 
the employer and making an ap- 
pointment for an interview. The em- 
ployer is asked to return the intro- 
duction card and the interview eval- 
uation form to the counselor who 
“closes” the vacancy if the student 
was hired. 

One of the main problems was 
communication between the school 
and the employers. Less than half 
the employers notified the schools 
when a position was closed, and the 
center had to telephone the employ- 
ers in order to maintain an up-to- 
date listing which would not cause 
the students to lose faith in the sys- 
tem as a result of receiving inaccu- 
rate information. 

The Career Information Library is 
designed to act as a clearinghouse of 
available career information through 



several media which, because of their 
complexity, cannot be presented ef- 
fectively by individual counselors. 

Guidelines are presented for those 
considering the establishment of a 
new program or evaluating existing 
practices: basic references, descrip- 
tions of questions tc be considered in 
developing a rationale for introduc- 
ing such a service, and matters 
related to personnel, acquisition of 
materials, facilities required, and 
systems to be followed. 

The Job Placement Service should 
be an integral part of the vocational 
decisionmaking process, functioning 
within the school setting. One of the 
primary purposes of this project was 
to formalize vocational placement as 
a service provided by the school to 
all students. 

Because time, place, money and 
personnel variables are so great, 
each school will have to devise a 
method suitable for it in planning a 
job placement service. Included in 
this section are some general guide- 
lines for the development of job 
placement services. 

The Follow-Up Service is necessary 
in order to gain an understanding of 
students in the context of their career 
development, and information so ob- 
tained should be used to provide 
indicators to students about areas to 
explore. For example, information 
should show popular occupations, 
those not frequently entered, em- 
ployment areas new to the student, 
etc. This section presents a guide to 
be used in performing a follow-up 
study and also describes the Newton 
Follow-Up Program, including docu- 
mentation of procedures developed 
in Newton. 

The Career Guidance Resource 
Center was formed just prior to the 
writing of this document by the con- 
solidation of the Career Information 
Library and the Jobs for Youth 
Placement Service as part of the 
guidance program of Newton High 
School. One of the guidance services 
provided by the professional staff is 
consultation with students, most of 
whom have been referred by the 
school counselors. 

Teachers and classes visit the dis- 
plays and use the materials avail- 
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able. Career assemblies and confer- 
ences are presented in the school, 
and speakers are brought in from the 
community. A vocational testing serv- 
ice is provided. Ideally, the center 
should also provide inservice training 
in career development for school fac- 
ulty. The possibilities for a center of 
this nature are limitless, and a flex- 
ible adaptation is possible for all 
types of schools. 

Pilot Computer-Assisted 
Guidance Program 

The Development aid Evaluation of a Pilot 
Computer-Assisted Occupational Guidance 
Program. Joseph T. Impellitteri. Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. July 31, 1968. 

The Computer-Assisted Career 
Exploration System was developed 
to: (a) provide “an easily updated 
individualized occupational informa- 
tion retrieval system,” (b) develop 
“a process whereby youth could de- 
velop their own individualized frame- 
works of the occupational structure” 
and (c) provide “an experience for 
youth to acquire, by simulated prac- 
tice, operational strategies in relating 
their abilities and interests to occupa- 
tional opportunities.” 

The system consists of a terminal, 
at which the student is seated, con- 
sisting of a computer-controlled, 
typewriter-like device, tape recorder 
and slide projector. The terminal is 
connected to an IBM 1401 com- 
puter, which houses information 
about the student and various occu- 
pational functions and requirements. 

The system works as follows. The 
student receives orientation on the 
purpose of the system and is given a 
list of 40 occupations with corre- 
sponding codes. When he is seated at 
the terminal, the computer requests 
that he select one of these occupa- 
tions for ' further exploration. The 
student responds by typing out a 
code number, and he receives from 
the computer a typed-out short par- 
agraph describing the occupation. 

The computer then asks whether 
the student, on the basis of the in- 
formation he has received, wishes to 
learn more about the occupation. If 
he does, the computer begins a series 
of four operations giving further il- 
lumination to the occupation. First, 



it types out a list of any discrepan- 
cies between the student’s “ability- 
preference profile” and the require- 
ments of the occupation. Then it plays 
a two-minute taped interview with a 
worker in the occupation, after which 
a picture of a worker performing 
tasks of the occupation is shown by 
the slide projector. Finally, a 150 to 
200-word description of the occupa- 
tion, which the student may keep for 
later reference, is typed out by the 
computer. < 

The guidance sessions last, 40 min- 
utes each, and in this period of time 
the student may explore as many 
occupations as he desires or has time 
for. At any point he may request 
that the computer select for him oc- 
cupations for which he is best suited, 
according to the personal informa- 
tion which the computer has for him. 
The student is permitted to use as 
many 40-minute sessions as he 
wishes. 

The system was field tested at two 
junior high schools in Pennsylvania. 
The first test was conducted with 72 
ninth grade boys who were planning 
to take a vocational or technical 
course when they entered senior high 
school. Through this field trial, three 
basic faults were found with the sys- 
tem. These were generally alleviated 
through changes in the computer sys- 
tem before the second field trial was 
conducted. The second trial was con- 
ducted upon 140 ninth grade boys 
who also indicated a desire to enter a • 
course of vocational or technical 
training the following, year. Some of 
the findings of this second field trial 
were that: 

• The average number of ses- 
sions for which the boys used the 
system was five. 

• An average of 16 occupations 
was investigated by each boy. 

• Sixty-five percent of the boys 
asked the computer to select occupa- 
tions for them to pursue further. 

• In general, the boys sought 
out additional occupational informa- 
tion on their own. 

• The most helpful aspect of the 
system appeared to be the typed 
descriptions of the occupations which 
could be kept for future reference, 
and the least helpful were the slides. 

After they had completed their 
sessions with the system, the boys 
were surveyed for their reactions to 
the system and any changes which 



they thought should be made in it. 
Among their suggestions for changes 
in content of the sessions were those 
which asked for more choices of 
occupational descriptions, more in- 
formation on each occupation, and 
interviews with more than one work- 
er in each occupation. It was also sug- 
gested that explanatory comments 
accompany slides. The boys felt that 
more orientation to use of the system 
was needed and that sessions should 
last more than 40 minutes. 

In forming conclusions and mak- 
ing , recommendations regarding the 
study it was necessary for the inves- 
tigator to distinguish between the 
sources from which he received eval- 
uatory information. Some of this in- 
formation was collected through in- 
terviews and a written reaction in- 
ventory from the boys. Results of 
these evaluatory instruments would 
tend to be misleading, as they repre- 
sent only students’ self-perceptions. 

A different interpretation was ob- 
tained from “directly observed phe- 
nomena” such as comparisons of occu- 
pational choices before and after 
participation in the program, the 
number of boys who sought addition- 
al occupational information on their 
own, and the ability of the boys to 
explain a strategy for investigating 
occupations without the help of a 
computer. 

In general, it was concluded that 
the boys did like the terminal experi- 
ence. They liked the private nature 
of the interaction, but in at least half 
of the cases expressed a wish that 
opportunities to discuss problems 
were available. It is therefore sug- 
gested that perhaps “some ideal mix 
of terminal experience and counselor 
involvement in the total process” 
should be attempted. 

Findings indicated that the in- 
creased knowledge of the boys in 
regard to occupational opportunities 
was not reflected in their choices of 
tenth-grade courses of study. This 
fact indicates that guidance should 
go further than just occupational in- 
formation at this level — it must be 
placed in a useful framework. The 
inability of the boys to utilize the 
occupational information which they 
received places “some doubt on the 
effectiveness of the Computer-As- 
ssted Career Exploration System.” 

It was concluded that, although 
the students perceived the system to 



be useful and enjoyable, it did not 
promote observable changes in their 
occupation-seeking behavior or atti- 
tudes. A revised system will be used 
in tests in the winter of 1969, and 
the investigators hope that by this 
time there will be other computer- 
ized guidance systems in operation 
against which the results may be com- 
pared. 



Junior High Program 

Occupational information in the Junior 
High School: Implications for Vocational 
Education. Richard R. DeBlassie and W. 
Paul Jones. New Mexico Research Coordi- 
nating Unit, Santa Fe. 

This report presents the pro- 
cedures, results and implications 
of a survey of the availability and 
use of occupational materials in the 
junior high schools of New Mexico. 
Occupational materials relating to 
vocational education were a major 
focus of the study. 

The survey was conducted by 
means of a. questionnaire containing 
questions concerned with (a) availa- 
bility of occupational information, 
(b) extent of use by professional 
staff and students, (c) sources of 
material, (d) percentage of materi- 
als relevant for vocational education, 
(e) -appropriateness of reading level, 
and (!) factors which may be limiting 
the use of occupational materials. 

Results of the survey indicated 
that a high percentage of respond- 
ents had access to a file of occupa- 
tional information in their schools, 
with a majority of both professional 
staff and students using these materi- 



of the respondents felt that over half 
of the materials available related to 
vocational occupations. Most of the 
respondents felt that the reading 
level of the materials was appropri- 
ate for their students. Factors limiting 
the use of materials were inaccessi- 
bility or inappropriateness of materi- 
als, or lack of integration of materi- 
als. 

The following recommendations 
resulted from the study: 

1. Counselors should aid teachers 
in developing methods for incorporat- 
ing occupational information into the 
curriculum. 



2. Counselors and teachers using 
occupational information at the 
junior high school level should evalu- 
ate such information prior to present- 
ing it to pupils. 

3. Counselors and teachers using 
occupational information at the junior 



tional and Economic Information Into the 
Secondary Vocational-Technical School. 
Leonard C. Silvern. Education and Train- 
ing Consultants Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
June 1967. 

The objectives of this study were 
to determine the feasibility of syn- 
thesizing a model describing the flow 
of occupational and economic in- 
formation into the secondary voca- 
tional-technical and comprehensive 
school from outside the school or 
school district. The original model 
would be built on the experience of 
the investigator and others knowl- 
edgeable in the field, and then would 
be synthesized into a new model 
based on analysis and evaluation of 
the original model. The evaluation, 
along with implications and recom- 
mendations, of the new model are 
published in this report. 

An examination is made of system 
conceptualization from 1914 to 
1964, and recent developments in 
systems analysis and synthesis for 
education are outlined and evaluat- 
ed. The term “feedback” is defined 
for purposes of the study. 

Information for development of 
the model was obtained from occu- 



equivalent), state departments of 
education (including bureau chiefs, 
division heads, regional supervisors, 
regional technical personnel, and 
university staff), university faculty 
not affiliated with a state department 
of education function, county depart- 
ments of education having occupation- 
al education functions, occupational 
counselors in secondary schools and 
school districts, training directors in 
government agencies and private 
business, officers of professional soci- 
eties, twelfth grade students, recently 
graduated students, and experts in 
school-industry relationships. 



high school level should periodically 
evaluate and bring their occupational 
information files up to date, 

4. Counselors and teachers should 
be encouraged to include more occu- 
pational information dealing with 
careers not requiring a degree. 



Samples were taken primarily from 
the fields of radio and television 
electronics, machine drafting and de- 
sign, and commercial art. 

A flowchart model is presented in 
the report, and 49 closed-loop signal 
paths for feedback are described, 
evaluated and related to occupation- 
al instructor performance. The mod- 
el is described by the study as having 
these characteristics: 

1. It is a high-fidelity analog of 
real-life. 

2. It is a cybernetic model, show- 
ing interaction with a real-life en- 
vironment. 

3. It is closed-loop with a large 
number of feedback signal paths, 
extrinsic and intrinsic to the school 
or school district. 

4. It is a general model of sec- 
ondary schools and of occupational 
teachers in those schools. 

5. It has closed-loop feedback 
paths each of which is identifiable in 
terms of up to five characteristics. 

6. It appears possible to measure 
the value of each feedback loop in 
crude units. 

7. It makes instructor per- 
formance a related function. 

The approach used in the study 
was concluded to be feasible and can 
also be extended to other problem 
areas. It is felt that models can be 
developed which will have an imme- 
diate, practical application. 

The appendix to the study 
presents a paper by Leonard Nadler, 
“How New Content Elements Enter 
into Vocational Courses, in Actual 
Practice.” 



Bound volumes Of Research Vis- 
ibility are available. Vol. I (1967- 
1968) is priced at $1.25; Vol. II 
(1968-1969) is $1.50. Both volumes 
may be ordered at a special rate of 
$2.50. Discount of 10 percent is 
given for orders of 10 or more. Send 
orders to AVA, 1510 H St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 
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Information Flow Into Secondary Schools 

Determine the Feasibility of Developing a 
Model Describing the Flow of Occupa- 
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National Seminar on Vocational Guidance 



National Seminar on Vocational Guidance, 
August 21-26, 1966, Northern Michigan 
University, Marquette, Mich. Final Report. 
John G. Odgers. American Vocational As- 
sociation and American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, Washington, D.C. 
September 1968. 

The major objective of this semi- 
nar was “the achievement of more 
adequate vocational guidance serv- 
ices in the nation’s schools through 
the improvement of state supervisory 
services.” The seminar included key- 
note addresses by national leaders in 
vocational education and guidance, 
discussion panels (state directors of 
vocational education, national leaders 
from business, industry, labor, and 
the U.S. Employment Service), 
demonstrations, small group discus- 
sions, work groups, individual con- 
sultation, and opportunity for inde- 
pendent study and the use of semi- 
nar resource files. 

State departments of education 
contributed vocational guidance ma- 
terials for distribution to seminar 
participants. These included hand- 
books, manuals, bibliographies, 
course or conference outlines, project 
descriptions and other publications. 

Seven work groups tackled each 
of the following topics: 

1. To develop program proposals 
for the orientation of students to 
vocational education opportunities 
and requirements, and to develop 
improved group procedures related 
to vocational planning, course choice, 
and economic education. 

2. To analyze types of vocation- 
al, educational and economic in- 
formation available and needed, and 
to recommend approaches to meeting 
identified needs at both the elemen- 
tary and secondary level. 

3. To relate testing services to vo- 
cational guidance and course selec- 
tion and to develop proposals for 
vocational course selection tech- 
niques. 

4. To seek consensus on basic 
principles regarding school programs 
of vocational guidance and to de- 
velop program recommendations for 
upgrading counselor competencies in 
educational and vocational guidance. 



5. To increase competencies in 
establishing and maintaining state 
supervisory relationships and chan- 
nels of communication with local 
schools. 

6. To determine needs related to 
the preparation of counselors for the 
educational and vocational aspects 
of the guidance program and to 
study and determine specific meth- 
ods by which state guidance person- 
nel and counselor educators may co- 
operate in preservice and inservice 
education. 

7. To share methods and tech- 
niques for community or area occupa- 
tional surveys, student interest sur- 
veys, and other studies related to the 
establishment of vocational courses, 
or area vocational schools. 

Guidance needs which work groups 
and participants voiced during the 
seminar were stated as follows: 

“1. There is a need for im- 
proved communication among per- 
sonnel in industry, labor, business, 
and education. Fulfillment of this 
need will require common definitions 
since effective communication pre- 
supposes at least minimum consensus 
on terminology. 

“2. There is a need for the con- 
tent of counselor education programs 
to be attentive to the wide range of 
functions counselors perform such as 
follow-up and placement as well as 
the consulting relationships in which 
they engage with teachers, parents 
and administrators. 

“3. There is a need for personnel 
in education to make more effective 
use of the wide range of community 
resources available to them. 

“4. There is a need for personnel 
in education to work more effectively 
with the decisionmakers both in and 
out of the school setting. 

“5. There is a need to acquaint 
personnel in education more ade- 
quately with the wide range of avail- 
able educational, training and occu- 
pational opportunities.” 

Ten months after the seminar, in 
the summer of 1967, a follow-up 
study was conducted to determine 
what, if any, projects, activities or 



services had resulted from the semi- 
nar. Eighty percent of the participat- 
ing states responded, noting 215 
specific outcomes of the seminar. 
From responses to the follow-up 
questionnaire, it was concluded that 
most participants felt a need for an 
ongoing series of seminars of the 
type of interaction which was fos- 
tered at the first seminar. 



Development Workshop 

Career Development Workshop, June 14. 
1969. Final Rsport. E. G. Kennedy. State 
Department of Education, Topeka, Kans. 
1969 . 

This workshop was the first of an 
anticipated annual series for assisting 
participants to fill the need for career 
development counseling of Kansas 
youth. The area of emphasis of the 
workshop was on career counseling 
of noncollege-bound students. Work- 
shop proceedings included seven ad- 
dresses on various aspects of career 
development and its problems. 

Kenneth B. Hoyt, State University 
of Iowa, discussed “Career Counsel- 
ing Today.” In highlighting some of 
the crucial considerations which 
must be kept in mind while moving 
* award solutions to the problems of 
career counseling, Dr. Hoyt stressed 
three concerns: (a) implications of 
changes in society and the world of 
work upon the concept of counsel- 
ing; (b) the role of education and 
training in career counseling, and (c) 
responsibilities in the “transition 
from school to work.” 

R. Wray Strowig, University of 
Wisconsin, presented a paper titled 
“Vocational and Technical Program 
Information for Use in Counseling 
High School Youth.” While focusing 
upon guidance information regarding 
training programs in vocational 
schools, technical institutes and junior 
and community colleges, Dr. Strowig 
discussed the scope, purpose, need, 
and uses of this information. 

After preparing participants with 
a background of the need for and 
analyses of vocational-technical in- 
formation, areas where there is a need 
for research and developmental ap- 
plication of information about voca- 



tional-tecbnical curricula and institu- 
tions for guidance purposes were 
presented. Some of these pertain to 
the need for equal opportunities for 
women, the need for occupational 
adaptability, and the need for cri- 
teria and procedures to evaluate 
training information. 

Francis A. Gregory, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D.C., 
presented a paper on “Organized 
Training Facilities Related Directly 
to Recent Federal Legislation — 
Including Apprenticeships.” After 
“illuminating some of the unmet 
needs of youths and adults for which 
federal manpower programs have 
been attempting to supply compensa- 
tory services,” Mr. Gregory reviewed 
some of the principal services that 
are available: TJSTES, Youth Oppor- 
tunity Centers, Cooperative School 
Programs, MDTA Programs, Labor 
Mobility Demonstration Projects, 
Bonding Assistance, services for old- 
er workers, the New Careers pro- 
gram, apprenticeship training, out- 
reach and information center pro- 
grams, Job Corps, and Neighborhood 
Youth Corps. 

In concluding, Mr. Gregory listed 
11 insights which have been gained 
from experience in the manpower 
development effort, and which he 
feels have significance for public 
education: 

1. Nearly all persons are traina- 
ble. 

2. The motivational barrier can be 
cracked. 

3. Rapid literacy training is pos- 
sible as a part of job training. 

4. The length of training should be 
varied according to individual needs. 

5. An experience of success is 
essential. 

6. Systematic linking of services is 
necessary. 

7. Repeated job placement may 
be needed. 

8. Post-placement support is often 
crucial. 

9. Youth training requires special 
emphasis on supportive services. 

10. Correction of health deficien- 
cies is extremely important. 

11. The ability to relate on the 
part of the instructor is of prime im- 
portance. 

Harold Reed, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C., addressed 
the seminar on the topic of “The 
Employment Service as a Resource 



for Career Counseling,” A review 
was made of some of thtf manpower 
programs and services, and a state- 
ment was made of the rationale for 
the programs and services which 
have a counseling component. The 
Human Resources Development Con- 
cept was illuminated, along with 
the HRD Employability Model and 
the Worker Incentive Program 
through which it works. 

Frank F. Hoge, Vocational Reha- 
bilitation, Topeka, Kan., discussed 
the “Division of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation as a Resource for Career 
Counselors.” After a description of 
the services of the Division, he 
stressed the need for cooperative 
efforts with other public and private 
sources. 

Roy H, Johnson of the Kansas 
Chamber of Commerce, Topeka, 
presented an address, “Local Cham- 
bers of Commerce as a Resource for 
Counselors.” Mr. Johnson pointed 
out services of the Chamber which 
can be valuable to the counselor: 
contact with the Chamber’s educa- 
tion committee, and contact with local 
employers. Many attempts at setting 
up a flow of information and contact 
between school counselors and 



Chamber of Commerce members 
were outlined, and the hop© was 
expressed that some such programs 
can bo set up to remain operational. 
There is a need for someone to take 
the initiative in dosing this commu- 
nications gap-- the desire for better 
communications in this valuable area 
is existent. 

Dr. Strowig presented a final pa- 
per on “Counselor Attitudes and 
Career Counseling.” Two proposi- 
tions were discussed in the paper: 
(a) “that career or vocational coun- 
seling in schools is not as often or as 
well conducted nowadays as are oth- 
er types of counseling” and (b) 
“that a number of counselor attitudes 
are not compatible with effective and 
sufficiently emphasized career coun- 
seling with adolescent youth in 
schools.” 

Suggestions for strategies for chang- 
ing unfavorable attitudes toward ca- 
reer counseling were made. One of 
these was the use of a general model 
for “bringing about attitude change 
through the use of information 
media.” Another was to bring about 
changes in attitude by “recognition 
and acceptance of feelings along 
with appeal to reason.” 



Comparative Guidance and Placement Program 



Comparative Guidance and Placement Pro* 
gram: Interpretive Manual for Counselors, 
Administrators and Faculty. College Eh* 
trance Examination Board, Princeton, N.J. 
1969. 

This Interpretive Manual was 
prepared to provide descriptive in- 
formation and statistical data which 
will help counselors, administrators 
and faculty in using the tests and 
services of the Comparative Guid- 
ance and Placement Program, a pro- 
gram for helping students entering 
two-year colleges to make sound edu- 
cational and career decisions. 

CGP tests focus on “experiences, 
interests and cognitive skills” of en- 
tering two-year college students. Ex- 
perience from both academic and 
industrial situations was used in de- 
velopment of the CGP battery of 
operational and experimental tests. 
The operational tests are those which 
have been tested and found to be of 
use to counselors and students. Ex- 
perimental tests are given in order to 
obtain information on the validity of 



the test itself, for possible inclusion 
in the battery of operational tests. 
The operational test battery was de- 
veloped through field surveys which 
collected information about the par- 
ticular needs of counseling for the 
two-year college student. 

Among the CGP’s operational 
tests are one for measurement of 
verbal skills and another for meas- 
urement of mathematical skills. In 
addition, a Letter Groups, or reason- 
ing, test and a Year 2000, or inte- 
grative reasoning test, are included 
in the battery. Two other instru- 
ments, the Biographical Inventory 
and the Comparative Interest Index, 
measure experiences and interests 
rather than abilities. 

The Interpretive Manual includes 
information on the meaning of re- 
sults of CGP tests, both in statistical 
form and for use in individual coun- 
seling sessions. Another interpretive 
guide, written especially for students 
and entitled Using Your CGP Re- 
port, is mailed to each student along 
with his test scores. 
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Student Selection and Prediction of Success 



Review of Research on Student Selection 
and the Prediction of Success in Occupa- 
tional Education. William E. Stock and 
Frank C. Pratzner. Minnesota Research 
Coordination Unit in Occupational Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. August 1969, 



tics.” The accompanying table de- 
picts the number of predictive studies 
reported in the review for each stu- 
dent group according to these clas- 
sifications. 

Prediction of Achievement 



terest Inventory, 'grade-expeoted-in- 
course,” and student “motivation” 
were mentioned as important indica- 
tors. Studies of completion variables 
for adult vocational-technical stu- 
dents noted successful use of Em- 
ployment Service tek battories and 
the General Aptitude Test Battery. 



In undertaking this project, a sys- 
tematic search was made of tesearch 
that has been conducted since 1960 
related to selection of students and 
prediction of student success in oc- 
cupational education. Although the 
review may not be all-inclusive, ef- 
forts were made to be thorough in 
the analysis. 

An Overview and Synthesis of Re- 
search notes that “aptitude testing 
•alone is not the whole answer to the 
student selection/prediction prob- 
lem(s).” Study is needed also of 
non-intellectual factors, such as inter- 
est and motivation. A lack of materi- 
al other than graduate dissertations 
is noted, and more systematic, longi- 
tudinal efforts are called for. Although 
the General Aptitude Test Battery is 
frequently cited as a very successful 
predictor of occupational interests, 
other tests should be investigated for 
greater value during different stages 
of personal and vocational develop- 
ment. Motor ability tests are seen to 
be of “negligible value in the selec- 
tion-prediction process.” 

It is noted that “while many 
studies have successfully employed 
regressional techniques to identify 
selected variables for the prediction 
of variously defined training out- 
comes, few took the additional step 
of reporting (or perhaps the prior 
step of investigating) whether the 
regression equations and/or predictors 
identified through the regression 
equations were actually adopted and 
successfully utilized to effect student 
selection and guidance procedures or 
program changes.” The importance 
of knowing whether use of data 
gained in studies makes a difference 
in outcomes such as reduced dropout 
rate or increased employment suc- 
cess is stressed. 

The review is divided into three 
classifications: “achievement,” “com- 
pletion” and “student characteris- 



The review notes that more effort 
has gone into research regarding 
achievement than in other areas. 
This fact is attributed to: (a) the 
ease in using available instruments 
for this purpose; (b) the shorter time 
period needed for this type of study, 
and (c) the clearly defined outcomes 
from this classification of research. 
The need for a programmatic ap- 
proach to research in this area is 
noted. Various predictors of achieve- 
ment are presented; among them are 
high school industrial arts scholastic 
achievement, academic variables, 
high school rank and grade point 
average, and, to a lesser extent, the 
American College Test. 

Prediction of Completion 

The difference between research 
studies predicting achievement and 
those predicting completion found by 
the review was that those predicting 
completion used non-intellectual vari- 
ables in the predictor equations to 
a greater extent. The scarcity of 
studies in this area is mentioned, and 
findings of research on prediction of 
completion will need further valida- 
tion through more research. 

Among the predictors mentioned, 
however, were arithmetic achieve- 
ment tests, the Differential Apti- 
tude Test battery, intelligence scores, 
and ninth grade attendance and 
combined academic averages. In re- 
gard to success in two-year techni- 
cal and associate degree college pro- 
grams, the Minnesota Vocational In- 



Prediction of Student Traits 

As may be noted in the table, few 
studies of student-related characteris- 
tics were found for high school and 
post-high school groups, while more 
were available for adults. Also, no 
studies were found on prediction of 
achievement of adults. The reviewers 
feel that this is due to the fact that 
“reasons for selecting particular pro- 
grams, and forms of desired training 
were more important variables for 
institutions than data predictive of 
achievement or program completion.” 
Indicators of student characteristics 
mentioned by the review are the 
Minnesota Vocational Interest In- 
ventory, Kuder Preference Record, 
Haekman-Gaither Vocational Interest 
Inventory, and the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank. 

Current research on student selec- 
tion/predictiou of success points out 
the need for improvement in current 
practices. Three approaches to the 
improvement of this process are de- 
scribed in the review. Among im- 
provements of existing programs sug- 
gested by the review are use of “full- 
time certified counselors in each 
school . . . paraprofessional assistants 
. . . program coordination, long- 
range planning and graduate follow- 
up, and inservice staff training in . . . 
counseling.” In addition, a “single 
selection, guidance and placement 
center for a state or region within a 
state” was outlined along with a 
“secondary school prevocaitional ap- 
proach to selection and guidance.” 









PROGRAM OUTCOMES 








Achievement 


Completion 


Related 

Student Characteristics 


Student 

Groups 


High School 
Post-high School 
Adult 


13 

25 

0 


3 
12 

4 


3 

3 

8 




Total 


38 


19 


14 



Guidance and Counseling Services 



Review of Educational Research: Guidance 
and Counseling: Voi. 39, No. 2. American 
Educational Research Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C. April 1969. 

Because most studies in the areas 
of counseling, guidance and person- 
nel services “fail to ask or explore 
questions that in any way alter the- 
oretical rationales, programs or prac- 
tices,” this issue, which reviews 
studies in these areas, contains much 
critical comment on the status of 
research in various fields relating to 
counseling and guidance. Suggestions 
for further study are noted, and 
areas “in which further research 
would be futile” are identified. 

Harry B. Gelatt of the Palo Alto 
Unified School District reviewed re- 
search in the area of School Guid- 
ance Programs. In reviewing and 
commenting upon recent develop- 
ments in guidance research at the 
elementary and secondary school 
levels, Dr. Gelatt urges the develop- 
ment of “systematic conceptual 
frameworks for purposes, practices, 
functions, and the substance of 
guidance in education.” Noting that 
the past three years of research in 
this area were plagued by a lack of 
strongly stated objectives and a dis- 
agreement on the philosophy and ba- 
sic objectives for guidance services, 
Dr. Gelatt sees a need for guidance 
services to become responsive lo 
“theoretical principles, scientific in- 
vestigations and changing needs.” 

In discussing the role and function 
of guidance, he mentions the 1965 
study by Robert Clarke, Harry B. 
Gelatt and Louis Levine which 
presented a decision-making frame- 
work for guidance, and another 
study (1966) by Martin Katz, which 
builds a model for the guidance role 
and function. The comprehensive 
approach to guidance services is dis- 
cussed, with mention of John C. 
Flanagan’s 1967 study in which a 
program (PLAN: A Program for 
Learning in Accordance with Needs) 
for defining an individualized study 
program for each student is 
presented. The Tiedeman experiment 
at Harvard (see RV, October 1969) 
and several assessment studies which 
examine elementary and secondary 
school programs are mentioned. 

In reviewing research of the coun- 
selor as a researcher, Dr. Gelatt notes 



four points which are generally em- 
phasized: 

“1.A framework for the provision 
and evaluation of guidance services 
is desirable. 

“2. The goals and specific objec- 
tives of guidance services need to be 
explicitly stated. 

“3. The question of values cannot 
be ignored. 

“4. Research that is undertaken 
must be locally meaningful and 
related to procedures used and ob- 
jectives sought.” 

Dr. Gelatt feels that any separa- 
tion between elementary and second- 
ary school guidance programs should 
be de-emphasized, and he reviews a 
great deal of research relating to 
guidance programs. 

A review of research relating to 
career development is presented by 
John L. Holland and Douglas R. 
Whitney of the American College 
Testing Program. In surveying the 
field of theory and speculation on 
career development, the authors 
denote as the most comprehensive 
work that which was done by John 
O. Crites in 1968. The text, Voca- 
tional Psychology, “deals with voca- 
tional choice, adjustment, success, 
theory, satisfaction, etc.” 

A decreasing rate of literature on 
vocational images, preferences and 
influences was noted by the authors in 
the past three years (the period of 
work covered by this issue). This 
was also true of the amount of liter- 
ature to be found on occupational 
classification, although it was felt 
that the available material was very 
promising. 

Longitudinal studies, both theoret- 
ical studies and surveys, were ex- 
plored by the authors. In making an 
evaluation of the research in the field 
of career development for the years 
1965-1968, the authors note a rapid 
growth in the amount of research, 
but not very much significant in- 
formation coming out of this research. 
It was also noted that more inte- 
gration of current knowledge is 
needed. 

William W. Cooley and Raymond 
C Hummel of the University of 
Pittsburgh reviewed research regard- 
ing systems approaches in guidance. 
Three projects were reviewed in 



length: the Systems Development 
Corporation Vocational Counseling 
System: Autocon, the Tiedeman “In- 
formation System for Vocational De- 
cisions” (see RV, October 1969), 
and the IBM Guidance Counseling 
Support System. Noting that these 
projects do not represent the full 
potential of this means of guidance, 
the authors cite a 1968 study by 
William W. Cooley which argues that 
“guidance systems should* be con- 
sidered as part of the total educa- 
tional system.” 

While looking with enthusiasm on 
the new vistas opened by the systems 
approach, the authors offer a few 
words of caution. In. regard to the 
problems of the systems approach 
contradicting the philosophy of 
personal contact in guidance situ- 
ations, the authors feel that actually, 
the systems approach will not be- 
come a substitute for personal con- 
tact, but will permit more individual- 
ized information-seeking and decision- 
making to go on, thus leaving more 
time for the student and the counse- 
lor to interpret the information on a 
personal basis. 

The second area in which to exer- 
cise caution, according to the review- 
ers, is that of underestimating the 
amount of time needed in the sys- 
tems development effort. Those who 
are working in the field, and those 
from whom funding is received, must 
understand that the road ahead is 
very long. 

Other subject areas covered in this 
issue of Review of Educational Re- 
search are “Theoretical Foundations 
of Guidance” by Martin R. Katz; 
“Higher Education Programs and Stu- 
dent Development” by Harold A. 
Korn; “Counselor Education” by 
John M. Whiteley, “Changes 
Through Counseling” by Ray E. 
Hosford and Alan S. Briskin; 
“Group Counseling” by Alan R. An- 
derson; “Counseling Students with 
Special Problems” by D. David Is- 
land, and “Relevance and Research 
in Counseling” by Carl E. 1'horen- 
sen. 



JANUARY ISSUE . . . Research 
Visibility will begin the new year by 
reporting on studies dealing with 
“curriculum.” The studies will cover 
various programs in vocational, tech- 
nical and practical arts education. 
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Topic Four: STUDENT INTERESTS AND EXPERIENCES 



See Bibliography for InforiAatiin 
on availability of complete studies 



Socioeconomic Profile 

Socioeconomic Profile of Credit Students 
in the North Carolina Community College 
System. Gerald M. Bolick. North Carolina 
Department of Community Colleges, Ra- 
leigh, N.C. July 1969. 

A comprehensive community col- 
lege system has been established in 
North Carolina. In order that admin- 
istrators, instructors and the commu- 
nity might have information re- 
garding the social and economic 
characteristics of students in these 
colleges for effective programing 
and planning, a socioeconomic data 
sheet was filled out by 11,184 stu- 
dents enrolled in 42 community col- 
leges and technical institutes. Ques- 
tions regarding family income, par- 
ents’ education, high school curricu- 
lum, plans for the future, and dis- 
tance to class were asked. 

Results of the questionnaire evi- 
denced a varied social and economic 
background among North Carolina’s 
students. Ages ranged from 17 to more 
than 50 years; parents’ incomes varied 
from $5,000 or more for over half of 
the students to $10,000 and over for 
one-sixth of the students. While 92 
percent of the students have com- 
pleted the twelfth grade, only 35 
percent of their fathers and 46 per- 
cent of their mothers had done so. 
More than half of the students were 
employed at least part-time, with 40 
percent of the trade and industrial 
students being employed full-time. 
Males outnumber females in the sys- 
tem two-to-one, and 27 percent of the 
technical and 16 percent of the voca- 
tional students plan to work toward a 
four-year degree. 

The value of the community college 
system to the State is evidenced 
through figures obtained in the 
study. One-third of the responding 
students said that they v/ould not 
have attended school that year if the 
school they were attending had not 
existed, and three-fourths of the stu- 
dents plan to seek employment in 
North Carolina when they have 
completed their studies. 

Areas which showed need for im- 
provement were educational oppor- 
tunities for women, lower socio- 
economic groups, evening students 



and those over 25 years of age, and 
nonwhites. Coordination and articu- 
lation of the various levels of instruc- 
tion in the State, from high school to 
senior colleges, would provide a 
more complete program. 

Specifically, the study sought to 
establish socioeconomic profiles for 
the entire North Carolina Communi- 
ty College System, each of the three 
program areas which offer credit, 
and each of seven curriculums in the 
occupational programs. A comparison 
was also made between North Caroli- 
na students with their counterparts in 
other states. Finally, data were col- 
lected as a basis for follow-up studies 
of the effect of student characteristics 
on the drop-out rate, grades, employ- 
ment opportunities, and employment 
success. 

The typical technical student in a 
community college in North Carolina 
was found to be a white, unmarried 
male of 18 to 22 years of age. He 
does not plan to work for a four-year 
degree, and he plans to work in the 
State after graduation from his tech- 
nical course. 

The same is true of the typical 
vocational student. His family’s in- 
come is typically lower than that of 
the technical student ($4000 or more 
annually compared with $5000 or 
more), and he generally works more 
hours per week than does the techni- 
cal student. Characteristics of stu- 
dents and typical students for each 
of the seven occupational curricu- 
lunis (agriculture, distribution, engi- 
neering, health, home economics, 
office, and trade and industry) are 
described. 



Nonprofessional Women 

Vocational Interests of Nonprofessional 
Women. David P. Campbell, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, and Lenore W. 
Harmon, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Dec. 1968. 

The average working woman of 
today is 41 years old, married, and 
she has approximately 20 years of 
employment ahead of her. It is be- 
coming increasingly important, there- 
fore, to provide effective vocational 



counseling for women who plan to 
enter the labor market without col- 
lege preparation. 

The purpose of this project was to 
study the vocational interests of wom- 
en in nonprofessional occupations in 
order to gather information on the 
patterns of their interests. A study of 
this nature could assist counselors of 
women to compare the interests of 
those who are making vocational 
choices with the interests of women 
who are presently working. 

The Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank was administered to 5,583 
women in 17 occupations which re- 
quire either no post-high school 
training or some noncollegiate train- 
ing, such as beautician training. In 
addition, information was collected 
regarding the age and educational 
attainment of the respondents and 
their perception of their jobs. 
Through these instruments the study 
attempted to determine whether or 
not vocational choice of women was 
dictated by different interest patterns 
or solely by economic and conve- 
nience factors. Assuming that choice 
is the result of interest patterns, an 
attempt was made to describe and 
quantify the patterns. 

Only questionnaires of women 
who replied that they enjoyed their 
jobs and had been employed in their 
present one for at least three years 
were scored for purposes of the 
study. Educational levels of the sam- 
ple varied from less than high school 
to college. A questionnaire listing 
adjective pairs regarding work, such 
as “dangerous/safe” and “artis- 
tic /not artistic,” was used to investi- 
gate the respondents’ perception of 
their jobs. 

The questionnaire was scored sep- 
arately for each occupation studied, 
and results are included in the report 
in chapters dealing with each occu- 
pation as well as in a scale including 
all occupations. For example, the 
women generally described their iobs 
as nonscientific, although radiologic 
technicians and elementary teachers 
described themselves as scientists 
more often than other occupational 
groups. 

Responses to the Strong Vocation- 
al Interest Blank were scored for 



each occupation, and a scale was set 
up lor each occupation. The scale 
designated tfe areas in which women 
in that occupation expressed a strong- 
er interest than “women in general” 
(including professional and semi- 
skilled women.) The scales do reflect 
meaningful differences in interests 
between women in the various occu- 
pations, and it was recommended 
that these scales be used in counsel- 
ing noncollege women in occupation- 
al possibilities fitted to their SVIB- 
idtan lifted interests. 

A set of Basic Interest Scales was 
develop -mI Nineteen of these scales 
(topics !-uch as homemaking, sports, 
mechanical, and religious activities) 
were set up* with each occupation 
being placed on its own level of 
interest in that area. For example, 



The Application of a Special Counseling 
Technique to Maladjusted Under-Achievers; 
A Pilot Project. Leland J. Winger. Sait 
Lake City School District, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. August 1968. 

This study was conducted as a test 
of the Otto Self-Concept Improve- 
ment Counseling Technique (OS- 
CICT) on maladjusted under- 
achievers (dropouts). It was de- 
signed to measure the improvement of 
the dropouts’ self-concepts, scholastic 
abilities and achievements through 
use of various testing instruments. A 
follow-up study for the purpose of 
measuring the employability of the 
participants was made six months 
after the initial program. 

The OSCICT is a technique de- 
veloped by Herbert A. Otto, associ- 
ate professor, University of Utah, to 
help an individual realize his total 
potentialities through emphasis of his 
personality strengths. Although the 
OSCICT had been previously success- 
fully tested on healthy subjects, the 
need for it to be tested on less 
healthy individuals was realized. 

The theory upon which Dr. Otto 
bases nis technique is that in order 
to succeed in learning an occupation, 
holding a job, and participating as a 
productive citizen the dropout must 
change his behavior and outlook, ac- 
cept a new image of himself and 
develop an improved self-concept. He 
feels that this change must be effect- 



on the homemaking scale, executive 
housekeepers, telephone operators 
and sewing machine operators scored 
relatively high, while mathemati- 
cians, artists and enlisted Army per- 
sonnel scored much lower. These 
scales were developed to indicate the 
interests which characterize women 
in a certain occupation. 

The study concludes with the two- 
fold observation that it was unable to 
measure intra-occupational differences 
which admittedly exist; the study did 
not determine how the differences 
between occupations are initially 
formed. There is also a gap in 
formalizing the structure of vocation- 
al interests. It is recommended that 
continued investigation of nonprofes- 
sional women be made to avoid fu- 
ture turmoil in these occupations. 



ed through existing school situations 
with the help of understanding 
teachers, counselors, principals, and 
administrators. 

Three groups of students selected 
from MDTA youth projects were the 
subjects of the study. Two groups 
were taken from the Salt Lake City 
School District — one experimental 
and one control group. Another con- 
trol group was then selected from the 
Ogden School District. Students in the 
Salt Lake City groups were divided 
into eight homerooms, four of which 
would receive the OSCICT and four 
of which would not. The groups 
would spend one hour each day in 
homeroom classes, at which time the 
four OSCICT groups would receive 
OSCICT assignments and the other 
groups would receive the traditional 
homeroom program. 

Pretests and post-tests were used 
in evaluation of the program. These 
tests included the California “F” 
Scale, the Winger Behavior Invento- 
ry, the Mooney Problem Checklist, 
the verbal and non-verbal forms of 
the Lorge-Thomdike, and sections of 
the Iowa Test of Educational De- 
velopment. In the pretest phase, 
some testing was done verbally be- 
cause of illiteracy of some students. 

OSCICT consists of five major 
components: the Multiple Strength 
Perception Method, Action Pro- 
grams, Your Strengths forms, 



Strength Role Assignment, and the 
Minerva Experience. These tech- 
niques are employed with the groups 
only after they (a) “have developed 
a considerable degree of interperson- 
al closeness,” (b) “are able to com- 
municate spontaneously and freely 
about their real concerns,” (c) “are 
able to share the depth of their feel- 
ings,” and (d) “can use confronta- 
tion productively.” 

The Multiple Strength Perception 
Method is a group participation tech- 
nique in which, after a randomly 
selected “target person” has listed for 
the group what he perceives as his 
strengths, the group “bombards” the 
target person with what it perceives 
as his strengths and factors which 
keep him from utilizing these 
strengths. After this “bombardment” 
the group shares in a fantasy about 
what the target person might be like 
five years later if he were to use all 
of his strengths. 

The Minerva Experience tech- 
nique is based on group relating of 
experiences. Minerva Experiences 
are defined as “a network of highly 
formative and growthful experiences 
having strongly positive affective 
components and which play a domi- 
nant role in the genesis of personali- 
ty resources thus significantly affect- 
ing personality development.” 

Group members are asked, as an 
interim assignment, to attempt to re- 
call such experiences in their own 
lives. I*.; the next session, with the 
use of a ''-hart which lists age groups 
starting with “age 15 to 18” and 
ending at “below 3 years,” the partic- 
ipants begin recalling aloud Miner- 
va experiences which they had in the 
various age categories. Oftentimes 
the experience which one group 
member is relating triggers recall of 
an experience for another group 
member. 

As in the Multiple Strength Per- 
ception Method, the Assigned 
Strength Roles technique has the 
group working with a randomly se- 
lected target person. In this case, 
however, the group offers suggestions 
of roles which members feel would 
strengthen or help mobilize the po- 
tentialities of the target person. Fi- 
nally, a strength role is assigned by 
the group for the person, and he 
attempts to carry out behavior asso- 
ciated with that role for approx- 
imately one week. 



Techniques Applied to Maladjusted Under-Achievers 
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At the end of the period, he de- 
scribes to the group his experiences 
in his strength role, and also any 
changes he has noted in himself or 
persons associated with him due to 
his strength role behavior. It has 
been found that this method has 
been valuable in developing latent 
abilities and capacities in the indi- 
vidual, and that behavior carried out 
during the period of assignment is 
often continued beyond that period. 

Action Programs are defined as 
“any activity, program; or interper- 
sonal experience in which the partic- 
ipant engages outside the counseling 
setting in order to facilitate the de- 
velopment of strengths or the utiliza- 
tion of his potential.” Members of 
the group choose action programs for 
themselves. These programs should 
be of a short duration, perhaps three 
to seven days in length, and should 
start with easier acts, such as a 
grooming improvement, and may 
progress to more complex acts, such 
as building a new friendship. 

Success or failure in the action 
program is reported back to the 
group, and failures are examined by 
the group in order to determine the 
obstacles to their success and ways to 
remove them. The action program 

technique is unique in that it extends 
therapy outside the counseling ses- 
sion into the process of living. 

The “These Are Your Strengths 
Forms” technique is designed to 

provide the target person with “a 

series of positive, ego-supportive ex- 
periences.” Members of the group 
fill out forms on which they list 

strengths that they perceive in a tar- 
get person. A discussion session fol- 
lows in which participants may clari- 
fy rationale for their lists, and ampli- 
fy their decisions. 

Results of pretests and post-tests 
were less conclusive than it was 
hoped for at the outset of the study, 
due to the fact that the experimental 
and control groups had significant 
age and achievement differences as 
indicated by the pretests. Therefore, 
comparison of the experimental 
group with the control groups was 
virtually>meaningless; comparison of 
experimental group pre- and post- 
test scores was, however, possible. 

Comparison of this nature was * 
made difficult because of, the differ- 
ences between male and female 
members of the experimental group. 



Female participants were initially 
less deviant in personality traits, bet- 
ter academically prepared, younger, 
and had more academic potential 
than 'he male members. Despite 
these difficulties, improvement on all 
but the Lorge-Thorndike post-test 
was evident for the experimental 
group as a total. 

The investigator included that 
the OSCICT was an effective meth- 
od for improving personality de- 
ficiencies in maladjusted under- 
achievers, but that it should be tested 
further in another project in which 
enrollees would have more time to 
actually demonstrate academic 
achievement. 



Career Thresholds 

Career Thresholds: A Longitudinal Study of 
the Educational and Labor Market Experi- 
ence of Male Youth 14*24 Years of Age, 
Volume One. Herbert S. Parnes, et al. 
Center for Human Resource Research, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
February 1969. 

This study is the report of the first 
of six planned interviews with a sam- 
ple of men who were between the 
ages of 14 and 24 as of April 1966. 
The studies are being conducted by 
the Center for Human Resources 
Research at The Ohio State Univer- 
sity under a contract with the U.S. 
Department of Labor, and are con- 
ducted in conjunction with studies of 
other age and sex groups: men aged 
45-59, women aged 30-44, and 
young women aged 14-24. These 
four groups were selected for study 
because of the special labor market 
problems which confront them. The 
study reported here (young men) 
was conducted in 1966. It concerns 
problems of occupational choice: 
preparation for the world of work, 
and accommodation to it. 

The report has taken a look at 
“labor force participation, unemploy- 
ment experience, employment pat- 
terns, labor market knowledge, job 
attitudes, and educational and occu- 
pational aspirations of the age cohort 
as of the time of the initial survey” 
and has sought explanations for vari- 
ations according to economic, social 
and psychological differences be- 
tween the young men. 

The total study aims to identify 
labor market problems of young 



men, identify the sources of these 
problems, and perhaps suggest reme- 
dial policy measures. Specifically, 
the study seeks to determine how the 
“interaction among economic, socio- 
logical, and psychological characteris- 
tics . . . permits some members of a 
given socioeconomic group to make 
good job choices and to adjust 
satisfactorily to labor market condi- 
tions while others do not.” 

Major dependent variables of the 
study were labor force participation, 
unemployment, mobility, job atti- 
tudes, knowledge of the labor mar- 
ket, and educational and occupation- 
al aspirations. In most cases, com- 
parison is made on the basis of col- 
or. Other variables such as formative 
influences, marital and family char- 
acteristics, financial characteristics, 
skills, health and physical condition, 
school experience, work attitudes, 
and environment were also treated. 

In a survey of demographic and 
social characteristics, it was deter- 
mined that “there are veiry dramatic 
differences between white and black 
youth with respect to a large number 
of socioeconomic variables that may 
be expected to have profound effects 
on labor market experience and be- 
havior.” For example, it was noted 
that as a result of family background 
and socioeconomic status, along with 
the factor of where the youth lives 
(rural area, suburb, large city), that 
black youth are less likely to be 
enrolled in school than white youth 
Also, blacks are less likely than 
whites to be enrolled in college 
preparatory curriculums or to have 
received vocational training outside 
of the formal educational system. 
(See table on page 53.) 

Investigation of labor force and 
employment status of young men re- 
veals that labor force participation 
within age and school status catego- 
ries is related to a number of factors: 
high school curriculum and educa- 
tional aspirations, marital status, 
health condition, and local labor 
market conditions. The most power- 
ful of these was found to be whether 
or not the individual is enrolled in 
school. 

In order to measure the amount of 
knowledge of the world of work, an 
occupational information test was 
administered. The test consisted of 
three components: (a) an occupa- 
tional identification instrument in 




which respondents were asked to se- 
lect one of three statements which 
best describes duties of each of ten 
occupations; (b) an estimate of edu- 
cational attainment of the average 
worker in each of the occupations, 
and (c) an estimate of which worker 
of a given pair earns a higher aver- 
age yearly salary. 

Results of the testing indicated 
that 5 ‘the amount of occupational in- 
formation a young man possesses 
grows very substantially from his 
early teens to his early twenties, in 



part as the result of formal educa- 
tion, but also simply as the result of 
experience.” 6ther variables which 
produced differences in amount of 
occupational information possessed 
include the character of family life 
(father’s occupation and amount of 
reading material in the home) and 
color differences. 

It was suggested that an effort 
should be made to familiarize stu- 
dents with the World of work at an 
early age, so that basic decisions as 
to courses of instruction to follow 



may be made rationally. Data sug- 
gest that higher levels of labor mar- 
ket intonation pay off in better jobs 
and higher wages. 

A. survey of educational and occu- 
pational aspirations of young men 
brings out die fact that the 14 to 17 
year age group who are enrolled in 
school have very high aspirations 
which include college and profes- 
sional or technical careers for the 
majority. However, their hopes are 
much higher than their surveyed ex- 
pectations are. 



School Enrollment Status, by Age and High School Curriculum: Males 16-24 Years of Age With Some High School, by Color 
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Total 


Age and school 
enrollment status 


Vocational 


Commercial 


College 

preparatory 


General 


or 

average 


Vocational 


Commercial 


College 

preparatory 


General 


or 

average 


16-17 
Enrolled 
Not enrolled 
Total percent 


82 

18 

100 


93 

7 

100 


96 

4 

100 


81 

19 

100 


87 

13 

100 


77 

23 

10Q 


90 

10 

100 


89 

11 

100 


79 

21 

100 


81 

19 

100 


Total number 
(thousand?) 


347 


58 


1,251 


1,239 


2,960 


63 


21 


98 


270 


461 


18-19 
Enrolled 
Not enrolled 
Total percent 


30 


35 


82 


42 


60 


37 


50 


78 


29 


43 


70 


65 


18 


58 


40 


63 


50 


22 


71 


57 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Total number 
(thousands) 


213 


80 


1,202 


1,019 


2,592 


39 


13 


66 


158 


288 


20-24 

Enrolled 


8 


8 


51 


19 


30 


16 


0 


40 


11 


16 


Not enrolled 


92 


92 


49 


31 


70 


84 


100 

100 


60 


89 


84 


Total percent 
Total number 


100 


100 


100 

1,717 


100 


100 


' 100 


100 

104 


100 


100 


15 


(thousands) 


363 


149 


2,330 


4,627 


69 


368 


575 


Total 16-24 














51 


67 






Enrolled 


41 


35 


73 


41 


54 


43 


38 


45 


Not enrolled 


59 


65 


27 


59 


46 


57 


49 


33 


62 


55 


Total percent 
Total number 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 

268 


100 


100 


(thousands) 


924 


298 


4,170 


4,589 


10,177 


171 

i 


49 


795 


1,324 



plain talk 



George L. Brandon, Editor, Research Visibility 



A New Look— A New Prescrip- 
tion. Research Visibility, after the 
current run ending with the May 
1970 issue is likely to have more 
than minor facial surgery for, op- 
timistically, the years ahead. R.V’s 
Advisory Committee (membership 
listed in September 1969 issue), 
while generally pleased with progress 
and impact, had violence in its heart 
as it examined the RV role of the 
future. Undoubtedly, the Commit- 
tee’s recommendations will have 
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considerable clout with the RV staff 
and with AVA and the U.S. Office 
of Education, the sponsoring agents. 

The September meeting of the 
Committee advocated the following 
changes in the content and pro- 
cedure of the research reporting for 
a new functional RV : 

1, The target group should prin- 
cipally be the teacher readership. 

2. Research reporting should 
concentrate on strong pre-selection, 



synthesis, brief treatment, problem- 
centered research. 

3. The synthesis should point 
up alternatives for action and gener- 
al, creditable outcomes as they seem 
to be indicated by research. 

4. The synthesis-application- 
dissemination theme of the past 
should be retained through construc- 
tion and use of a model with a 
built-in self-correction technique for 
accountability and adjustment as the 
new series unfolds. 
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5. Continued survey of the read- 
ership should be conducted for de- 
termination, of current impact and 
clarification for the future. 

The new prescription, among 
many things, w?,d require quick and 
drastic action on a new design; 
strategic timing to permit continued 
publication in the Journal for 
1970-71; careful examination of 
resources to review literature and 
synthesize desirable applications, 
and close coordination with AVA 
research mission and new role cf 
research activity in the U.S. Office of 
Education. The new prospectus is 
not necessarily complex; quite to the 
contrary, the prescription attempts to 
simplify for an obvious pupose: 

A new movement is gaining momentum 
throughout the realm of education today. 
It is a movement toward perspective and 
synthesis, relevance and involvement, sens- 
ing and feeling, empathy and respect, won- 
der and adventure, and toward versatility 
and universality. Above all else it is a 
movement leading toward simplicity 
throughout ihe realms of education and 
research. (Jere W. Clark in Systems Edu- 
cation Patterns on the Drawing Boards 
for the Future. Center for Interdiscipli- 
nary Creativity. Society for General Sys- 
tems Research, Washington, D. C. Italics 
in the original.) 

More duplication in the training mar* 
ketplace. It is the gross understate- 
ment of the year to assert that legis- 
lative support for occupational guid- 
ance and counseling is duplicated 
in the Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1968 and the deluge of 
manpower legislation. Impartial pro- 



ponents of a guidance delivery sys- 
tem would argue that this condi- 
tion is good—if a little guidance is 
good, is not much more of the proc- 
ess better? 

If, however, provisions of the 
manpower legislation run true to 
form, professional guidance and 
counseling personnel in the schools 
may find themselves on the outside 
looking in. Vocational guidance, not 
unlike vocational education itself, is 
switching to one of the dual tracks 
being assigned to the American 
school. Perhaps the dual tracks have 
always existed for those of vocation- 
al or practical bent whose aptitudes 
and nature of intelligence ne\ er 
stacked up academically. 

One has the uneasy feeling that a 
great segment of educators would 
abdicate the guidance and counseling 
function — particularly that aspect 

which is related to occupations — and 
together with vocational education 
delegate the unsavory process to an 
agency of government whose prov- 
i$ee and expertise are clearly not 
education. Obviously our proneness 
to adopt European organization and 
practice did not end in the nineteenth 
century; in fact, the proneness does 
little justice to the best in. modern 
European thought and educational 
practice. 

To quote a popular vernacular, 
education including vocational edu- 
cation must get with it. “Getting with 
it” means going on the offensive to 
eliminate any dual track system in 
American education regardless of 
the enchantment embodied in the 



consolidation and centralization of 
administrative responsibility. In real- 
ity the “getting with it” process may 
be too little, too late; American edu- 
cation, particularly that aspect of it 
which is vocational and occupation- 
al, has already gravitated to a multi- 
ple track since at least the t-dvent of 
MBTA and 1962. 

When it comes to the complete 
integration of vocational education 
into the total fabric of the American 
school, there is no escaping the im- 
pression that vocational education is 
becoming everybody’s business — but 
it is always for the other person, or 
his children. For decades vocational- 
ists have been accused of being high- 
ly sensitive and defensive of their 
programs in the schools of the na- 
tion. Who knows, perhaps the sensi- 
tivity and the defensive spirit may be 
the only saving grace remaining to 
keep American schools American. 

High cost of intellectual snobbery. 

Current market price is $14 to 
$J over the Federal counter. For 
every $1 spent on vocational educa- 
tion, $14 go for the Nation’s univer- 
sities. This recent price quotation is 
one of the facts published in the 
Annual Report of the National Ad- 
visory Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion. The total report is only four 
pages long, perhaps a new record 
for an auspicious national body 
whose commission embraces the new 
role of vocational education. At 
least, the four pages have a lot of 
vitality and revelation — both will be 
needed in the days ahead! 
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What shall be learned and how? 



RESEARCH VISIBILITY sections 
in the February 1968 and March 
1969 issues of the Journal have 
consolidated numerous research and 
development reports concerning the 
vocational curriculum. Of the nine 
national conferences on vocational 
and technical education sponsored 
by the U.S. Office of Education, one 
was devoted to curriculum develop- 
ment (see A Guide for the Develop- 
ment of Curriculum in Vocational 
and Technical Education , reported 
in this section). 

One of the few sound assumptions 
that has been traditionally apparent 
and remains consistent is that the 
task of developing the vocational 
curriculum will never be accom- 
plished. Obviously, this fact is true 
of the general education curriculum; 
the many dynamics at work in the 
world of occupations and employ- 
ment compound the problems in vo- 
cational education. Many develop- 
ments are encouraging and, hopeful- 
ly, there may be some breakthroughs 
to produce the innovational in con- 
tent and methodology. Nonetheless, 
the question of seriousness of intent 
should be faced up to by the profes- 
sional vocational educator. 

The brunt of the question seems to 
raise the issue of the extent to which 
professional effort and resources, 
financial and otherwise, will be de- 
voted to needed curriculum change 
and adaptation of the future. No 
doubt, the totality of development 
and the degree of attention to it are 
fully dependent upon the profession- 
al viewpoint of the relevant purpose 
of vocational curriculum in the first 
place. 

At this point in time, the profes- 
sional challenge seems to be coming 
through loud and clear. If vocation- 
alists in the schools do not pick up 
the curriculum challenge, there is 



assurance that others will do so: (a) 
the nature and amount of current 
manpower legislation on the Con- 
gressional drawing boards; (b) the 
rampant student discontent with edu- 
cational irrelevancy; (c) the invest- 
ment market which reflects the inter- 
ests of the private sector in education 
and training; and (d) the general 
hue and cry for “a delivery system” 
which will accommodate American 
opportunity and services for all citi- 
zens who wish to acquire an ade- 
quate and meaningful vocational ed- 
ucation. 

Kenneth B. Clark, a psychologist 
of the Metropolitan Applied Re- 
search Center, admonishes the busi- 
ness and industrial community of the 
challenge in the context of job train- 
ing. It is interesting to note his state- 
ment, “Also, the training must be 
real. Real training is not just job- 
skill training.” He comments: 

If business is serious about developing 
training programs that are not tokens or 
gestures, however, it must prove by the 
nature of its programs and by their initial 
formulation and presentation, that its in- 
tent is genuine; the nature of the training 
must be shown to be an integral part of 
the jobs which allegedly exist and will be 
offered. Otherwise, pre-job training is not 
likely to be considered seriously by slum 
youth, who are suspicious and hypersensi- 
tive and who expect that promises will be 
honored. 

I suspect that the significant breakdown 
in the efficiency of American public edu- 
cation came not primarily from flagrant 
racial bigotry and the deliberate desire to 
create casualties, but from good intentions, 
namely, the sloppy sentimentalistic good 
intentions of educators to reduce standards 
in the education of low income and minor- 
ity group youngsters, to leave them in a 
state of amorphousness and, thereby — on 
the grounds that teachers should not de- 
mand of these children what they demand 
of suburban children — make it possible for 
noneducation to be alibied. (Kenneth B. 



Clark, "Job Training — Need for Serious- 
ness.” Wall Street Journal, Sept. 25, 1969.) 

An appraisal of sophisticated curriculum 
research. Curriculum researchers and 
professionals especially interested in 
curriculum theory on a sophisticated 
level should not overlook the Review 
of Educational Research of June 
1969, (Vol. 39, No. 3). This issue 
devotes its entirety to curriculum and 
treats the following: history of 

thought and practice, influencing for- 
ces, materials, evaluation, methodo- 
logical -issues, and state of the field. 
The volume in summary and the 
state of the art are characterized by a 
concluding paragraph of John I. 
Goodlad: 

In brief summary, during the past dec- 
ade significant progress has been made in 
the precise definition of curricular objec- 
tives, in the analysis of ends/means rela- 
tionships, and in the effective ordering of 
stimuli for learning. Substantial progress 
has been made in extending both the 
understanding of the evaluative process 
and the use of evaluative data in diagnos- 
ing the possible causes of discrepancies 
between curricular expectancies and cur- 
ricular accomplishments. 

In the realm of explaining curricular 
realities, however, we appear to know little 
more in 1969 than we knew in I960. Cur- 
ricular theory with exploratory and predic- 
tive power is virtually non-existent. The 
most eloquent plea of Schwab for correct- 
ing this condition directs our attention to 
the existential character of the curriculum: 
what it is, how it gets to be the way it is, 
and how it affects the people who partake 
of it.”* (John I. Goodlad, “Curriculum: 
State of the Field.” Review of Educational 
Research. Washington; American Educa- 
tional Research Association. June/Vol. 39, 
No. 3, p. 374). 



* Joseph J. Schwab, “The Practical: A 
Language for Curriculum.” Unpublished 
address, Annual Conference of the AERA, 
February 1969, 



Topic One: Curriculum Development 



See Bibliography for Information 
on availability of complete studies 



National Conference Report 

Papers Presented at the National Confer- 
ence on Curriculum Development in Voca- 
tional and Technical Education. (Dallas, 
March 5-7, 1969). University of California, 
Los Angeles. March 1969. 

Melvin L. Barlow, University of 
California at Los Angeles, spoke on 
the “Intent and Purposes of Part I of 
the Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1968.” After outlining the 
history of curriculum development 
since 1917, Dr. Barlow summarized 
the 1967 recommendations of the 
Advisory Council on Vocational Ed- 
ucation. A summary of the contents 
of Part I of the 1968 Act brought 
Dr. Barlow to a closing statement in 
which he emphasized the job con- 
fronting the conference, 

Alberta D. Hill, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, Ames, presented “Training 
of Personnel in Curriculum Develop- 
ment.” In suggesting a framework 
for training curriculum personnel, 
Professor Hill identified “basic as- 
sumptions underlying vocational 
technical curriculum and regarding 
curriculum leaders,” reviewed com- 
petencies which curriculum person- 
nel need, and applied a few princi- 
ples of learning to the training of 
curriculum personnel. 

Byrl R. Shoemaker, Ohio State 
Department of Education, discussed 
“The Development of Standards for 
Curriculum Materials.” In outlining 
guidelines for the evaluation of the 
vocational education curriculum, he 
suggested that a curriculum should: 
(a) be organized around the stu- 
dent’s goal; (b) be psychologically 
sound; (c) be experience centered; 
(d) cover skills, technical knowl- 
edge, work habits and attitudes, sup- 
portive educational "services and eval- 
uative techniques to analyze student 
achievement; (e) provide for indi- 
vidualized instruction, and (f) be 
allocated a major section of the stu- 
dent’s day. 

Gerald B. Leighbody, State Uni- 
versity of New York at Buffalo, in 
presenting “The Future of Vocation- 
al Curriculum Development,” em- 
phasized that quality and new direc- 
tions characterize the task of the 
future for vocational education. Pro- 
fessor Leighbody stated that voca- 



tional education “will have to re- 
think its purposes and realize that it 
can achieve its time-honored goals 
only by making them relevant to 
today’s world and the fast- 
approaching world of tomorrow.” 
New means for reaching goals, using 
new resources, are needed. 

W. James Popham, Center for the 
Study of Evaluation, University of 
California, Los Angeles, discussed 
“Evaluation of Curriculum Materials 
and Their Use.” Among criteria for 
evaluation of curriculum materials, 
he included content, cosmetics 
(packaging), and charisma. Stating 
that these criteria are completely 
inadequate for proper evaluation of 
curriculum materials, Mr. Popham 
described a “defensible criterion” as 
follows: 

“The most defensible criterion by 
which to judge the adequacy of cur- 
riculum materials is the degree to 
which those materials, if used as 



A Guide for the Development of Curriculum 
in Vocational and Technical Education. Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education, University of 
California, Los Angeles. June 1969. 

This guide was the result of the 
National Conference on Curriculum 
Development in Vocational and 
Technical Education and nine re- 
gional clinics which followed it. Pre- 
pared for use by administrators, cur- 
riculum specialists, supervisors, and 
teachers at the State and local levels, 
the guidelines represent broad ap- 
proaches to curriculum development 
problems which can be modified by 
each agency. 

Recommendations are made re- 
garding: curriculum development, 
dissemination and coordination; 
standards for curriculum develop- 
ment; special sources of curriculum 
materials; evaluation of curriculum 
and curriculum materials; profes- 
sional development of personnel in 
curriculum activities; and national 
implications. 

A bibliography is included in the 
guide, and appendices to the guide 
include “Governmental Agencies 
With Potential Resources for Voca- 



directed, can consistently bring 
about desired changes in the behav- 
ior of the intended learners.” To do 
this, a scheme for evaluating curricu- 
lum materials was suggested: desig- 
nate objectives; assess learners; use 
curriculum materials; assess learners. 

Louise L. Tyler, University of 
California, Los Angeles, presented 
“Current Trends in Curriculum The- 
ory and Development.” Issues, ques- 
tions and ways of proceeding were 
outlined for objectives, learning op- 
portunities and evaluation of curricu- 
lum development. Openmindedness 
was suggested regarding curriculum 
theory so that innovation will be 
facilitated. 

Conference results were discussed 
further in nine regional clinics held 
in March and April, 1969. These 
clinics resulted in the publication of a 
Guide for the Development of Curri- 
culum , , which is reviewed in the fol- 
lowing report. 



tional and Technical Education” and 
“Suggested Steps in Curriculum De- 
velopment Modification and Im- 
provement.” 

Occupational Analysis 

Institute on Occupational Analysis as a 
Basis for Curriculum Development: Final 
Report. Milton E. Larson and Duane L. 
Blake. Colorado State University, Fort 
Collins. June 1969. 

Participants from 47 states and 
Puerto Rico, representing all of the 
vocational services, attended this In- 
stitute on July 29-Aug. 2, 1968. 
Most participants were state supervi- 
sors of vocational education or 
teacher- educators. The purpose of 
the Institute was to help these per- 
sons aid teachers in “identifying, an- 
alyzing and converting to curriculum 
materials the skills and knowledges 
essential on payroll jobs.” 

Guest instructors presented topics 
and served as discussion leaders dur- 
ing four workshop sessions. The ses- 
sions developed the concepts of the 
zoned analysis approach, the use of 
the content analysis chart, building 
the course of study, and translating 



Guide for Development of Curriculum 
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analysis into instructional materials. 
Summaries of the major presenta- 
tions are included in the Institute 
report. 

Evaluation forms completed by 
participants on the final day of the 
Institute pointed to values obtained 
from the Institute, and a follow-up 
evaluation was conducted three 
months afterward. Detailed findings 
of these surveys are given in the 
final report. In general a feeling ex- 
isted that the purposes of the Insti- 
tute had been fulfilled and many 



new things had been learned that 
could not have been obtained from 
other sources. Future institutes were 
recommended, and suggestions for 
strengthening the program were 
made. Several participants reported 
taking immediate “steps to imple- 
ment within their own state, area or 
district some of the concepts of an- 
alysis presented at the Institute,” 
Included in the appendices to the 
report are illustrations of materials 
developed by participants after ter- 
mination of the Institute. 



Shared-Time Concept for Area Vo-Ed Programs 



Shared-Time Concept for Area Vocational 
Education Programs: Considerations for 
Curriculum Development. 0. Donald Mead- 
ors and Abel Ekpo-ufot, Eds. Michigan State 
University, Department of Secondary Edu- 
cation and Curriculum, East Lansing, Mich. 
October 1968. 

This is one in a series of four 
publications which are based on pa- 
pers and addresses from workshops 
conducted by the Shared Time Con- 
cept Project — a project to survey ex- 
isting shared-time programs in order 
to develop principles and dissemi- 
nate information about such pro- 
grams. The three other publications 
are Community Factors, Practices 
and Procedures and Financing and 
Administering Area Programs. 

The four publications are “de- 
signed to present some views and 
practices relevant to the use of the 
shared-time concept as an arrange- 
ment for providing an educational 
program for students from two or 
more schools.” It is hoped that they 
will stimulate thought and discussion 
of the shared-time concept by pro- 
viding various views on considera- 
tions related to the concept. 

A paper prepared by William 
Mellon, research assistant, and O. 
Donald Meaders, project leader of 
the Shared Time Concept Project, is 
entitled “The Shared-Time Concept: 
A Rationale for Equal Educational 
Opportunity.” Two general patterns 
of organizational structure found in 
shared-time programs are explained: 
(a) the Area Vocational Education 
Center, which is a central facility 
designed to serve as a Department of 
Vocational Education for several 
participating high schools; and (b) a 



pattern of sharing of existing facili- 
ties wthin each school by cooperating 
schools. Problems, disadvantages and 
advantages to the establishment of 
these programs are offered for con- 
sideration. 

An address which Chandos Reid 
gave at a 1966 Workshop on Shared- 
Time Area Vocational Education 
Programs at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, is entitled “Considerations for 
Development of Curriculum for 
Shared-Time Concept Programs.” 
Identifying shared-time program 
participants, establishing criteria for 
entrance into shared-time vocational 
education programs, relating general 
education to vocational education, 
developing student understanding of 
the world of work, planning a curric- 
ulum for change, relating programs 
in the schools, and helping students 
keep identification with the home 
school, are problems which Dr. Reid 
discusses. 

In “The Three S’s: Students, Sub- 
jects and Schools,” an address to a 
1967 Workshop, Dale Alam of 
Michigan State Unversity suggests 
Tiieans by which to guide the student 
into motivating experiences. The big- 
gest problem which Dr. Alam en- 
visions is “finding ways to help 
teachers see what is really important 
in terms of what society holds to be 
important.” 

Stan Whitman, .after an address on 
“Guidelines for Vocational Guidance 
and Counseling,” asserted that he 
saw the need for separate vocational 
counselors. Inservice programs for 
counselors is one means which he 
suggested for improving counseling 
service to vocational programs. 



Extensive treatment is given the 
s-hared-time concept in a paper writ- 
ten by Urban T. Oen and Dr. Mead- 
ers. It is titled “Developing the Gen- 
eral and Vocational Curricula.” Bas- , 

ing their information heavily on 
shared-time concept literature, the 
authors give attention to the concept 
as applied to the small rural high 
school, advantages and disadvantages 
of the concept, and curriculum devel- 
opment considerations. j 

A summary of ideas presented in *1 
the various papers was written by j 

Dr. Meaders. Factors which he enu- 
merates as considerations in curricu- 
lum development for shared-time 
programs are: 

1. Selection of students for the 
shared-time programs. 

2. Educational experiences at both 
sites should be integral, not separate 
and unrelated. 

3. All students should develop an 
understanding of the world of work. 

4. Students should develop con- 
cepts of change and of becoming a 
part of change, 

5. Extra-class activities may help 
students develop identification or “a 
sense of belonging.” 

In conclusion, while supporting j 

the shared-tirne concept as a possible 
basis for a “truly comprehensive” | 

high school curriculum, Dr. Meaders > 

warns that “the concept may easily | 

be perverted to become, in effect, ? 

support to a dual educational sys- 
tem.” 



ACT Announces Areas 
For Pending Research 

Minority students in higher educa- 
tion, the two-year college, college 
student growth and development, 
and new services are the four major 
areas in developmental research 
which the American College Testing 
Program’s Research and Develop- 
ment Division will concentrate on in 
the coming months. 

In addition, three areas of research 
services — expanded program services 
to secondary schools and colleges, fi- 
nancing higher education and special 
research projects — will receive atten- 
tion. 

Specific projects to be worked on 
in each area are outlined in the 
October 1969 issue of Activity, 
newsletter of the American College 
Testing Program. 
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Innovative Aspects of Emerging 

A Study of the Innovative Aspects of 
Emerging Off-Farm Agriculture Programs at 
the Secondary Level and the Articulation of 
Such Programs With Technical College Cur- 
riculum In Agriculture. Joe P. Bail and Wil- 
liam H. Hamilton. Corned University, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Agricultural Education 
Division, Ithaca, N.Y. February 1957. 

With the field of agricultural edu- 
cation newly expanded by the provi- 
sions of Public Lav/ 88-210 to in- 
clude off-farm areas of agricultural 
training, it was deemed advisable to 
investigate existent courses in these 
fields for the purpose of extending 
their good points ? .* new secondary 
curriculums,. This ; *>ject consisted of 
two phases: an assessment of inno- 
vative programs and of the factors 
which contributed to their success, 
and an articulation of these programs 
on the secondary and post-secondary 
levels. 

It was the objective of the study to 
examine innovative features of pro- 
grams in agricultural business, agri- 
cultural mechanization, ornamental 
horticulture, and conservation as 
they related to objectives, curriculum 
content, pupil selection, facilities, 
work experience, organization and 
administration, advisory boards and 
community acceptance. 

Through visits and interviews at 
seleoted secondary schools in New 
York and Connecticut, common fea- 
tures of successful programs were 
found to be: 

1 . Depth and care in pre-planning 
involving professional and lay groups 
concerned in conduct of program. 

2. Advice and counsel of State 
Education Department personnel. 

3. A high degree of concern for 
practical application of skills learned 
in school in on-the-job situations. 
Work experience was held as highly 
desirable by the participants. 

4. Extensive efforts to provide the 
new programs with adequate equip- 
ment and facilities. 

5. Extensive use of community 
facilities and resource people in the 
conduct of these programs. 

6. Efforts to continually inform the 
public through news media, exhibits 
and demonstrations. 



Off-Farm Programs 

7. Considerable attention to such 
items as insurance and liability, 
transportation and travel, schedul- 
ing, and other details so that these 
did not become major problems in 
the operation of the program. 

8. In planning and operation of 
these programs, the use of an adviso- 
ry group. 

9. Laboratory costs assumed by 
the schools. 

10. Provisions for teacher speciali- 
zation. 

These findings were disseminated 
to interested school systems through- 
out the Northeast. 

Results of the second part of the 
study relate to the understanding and 
awareness which must be obtained 
by both high school and post-high 



school teachers and administrators 
regarding the other’s programs. It is 
suggested that opportunities to meet 
and discuss programs of mutual con- 
cern must be provided through a 
formal structure which may be sub- 
divided into major instructional areas. 
Through such a mechanism, over- 
lap, duplication of offerings, build- 
ing on one another’s program, and 
improved use of tax money can be 
investigated. Responsibilities of each 
group (high school and technical 
college) must be clearly outlined by 
administration in order to obtain the 
best coordination of programs. 

Appendices to the study include 
“Guidelines for Innovating High 
School Programs in Agriculture” and 
“Guidelines for Strengthening Artic- 
ulation Between High School and 
Technical College Curriculums in 
Agriculture.” 



Directed Work-Experience Programs at Secondary Level 



The Development and Improvement of Di- 
rected Work-Experience Programs in Ex- 
panded Vocational Education Offerings in 
Agriculture at the Secondary School Level. 
Harold R. Cushman, et al. Cornell Univer- 
sity, College of Agriculture, Department of 
Education, Ithaca, N.Y. June 1968. 

This project was directed particu- 
larly at the development, trial and 
evaluation of a new and different 
program of vocational education in 
off-farm agricultural occupations. A 
detailed manual of operational direc- 
tives was developed by the investiga- 
tors by synthesizing knowledge and 
experience gained from initial at- 
tempts at forming programs in this 
new field. The manual, Tentative 
Guidelines and Procedures for Di- 
rected Work-Experience Programs in 
Expanded Education Offerings in 
Agriculture , was used by teachers of 
vocational agriculture in 16 different 
schools. 

The guidelines and procedures 
were used in work with students in 
their senior year of ornamental hor- 
ticulture and agricultural mechaniza- 
tion programs, and consisted mainly 
of directed work-experience coordi- 
nated with school work by teachers. 



During the period in which the 
guidelines and procedures were 
being used in the 16 schools, prog- 
ress was evaluated by the project 
staff, and any problems were diag- 
nosed and given attention. Evalua- 
tion was also provided by teachers, 
students and employers through 
questionnaires. Results of the ques- 
tionnaires demonstrated decisive en- 
dorsement of the basic substance of 
the guidelines and procedures, thus 
giving base to a conclusion that this 
is an acceptable structural model for 
such new programs. 

Results of the findings were used 
in revising the guidelines and 
procedures, and the revised direc- 
tives have been published as The 
Teacher-Coordinator’s Manual for 
Directed Work-Experience Programs 
in Agriculture. 

Evaluation of the effectiveness of 
directed work-experience was ac- 
complished through comparison of 
the performance of students in the 
trial programs with that of students 
in similar courses of study which did 
not use directed work-experience. 
Comparisons were made of employ- 
ment experience during the senior 
year, curriculum-related job experi- 
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ence in the senior year, achievement 
test results, a test-measured work 
attitude, and proportions of students 
entering curriculum-related employ- 
ment or advanced study upon gradu- 
ation from high school. Differences 
in the two groups, except in the 
job-satisfaction/work attitude area, 
favored the directed work-experience 
program’s effectiveness. 

In regard to the effect of the ex- 
tent of work experience upon cri- 
terion performance, it was discovered 
that negligible differences existed in 
the performance of high and low 
experience groups. These results 
were deemed to imply that self- 
determination by a student of the 
amount of work experience he will 
have is just as valuable, if not more 



so, as any imposed requirement 
might be. It was found that “encour- 
agement, rather than enforcement of 
minimum requirements, sufficed to 
elicit a considerable level of perse- 
verance in work-experience from stu- 
dents enrolled in programs affiliated 
with the study.” 

Production Agriculture 

Basic Curriculum Guide for Production 
Agriculture in Texas. Texas Education Agen- 
cy, Austin. May 1969. 

This “Basic Curriculum” resulted 
from three meetings of a State Advi- 
sory Committee on Curriculum De- 
velopment in Vocational Agriculture 
appointed by the Texas Education 
Agency in 1967. The committee, 



comprised of vocational agriculture 
•teachers teacher-trainers and Texas 
Education Agency personnel, met 
twice to draft a preliminary curricu- 
lum, which was distributed for use in 
Spring, 1968. Revisions of this draft 
curriculum resulted in the curriculum 
guide included in this report. 

The curriculum is designed for a 
four-year program, but it may be 
adaptable to some three-year pro- 
grams. While covering the areas of 
animal science, soil science, plant 
science, agricultural mechanics, agri- 
cultural management, supervised ex- 
perience programs and records, and 
leadership, time is also allotted in the 
curriculum for “local adaptation” — 
additional depth or additional areas 
important to the community, 
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Curriculum Renewal 

A Planning Study To Dotormino the Feasi- 
bility of Developing a Now Business and 
Office Education Curriculum. Final Report. 
Frank W. Lanham, The Center for Research 
and Leadership Development in Vocational 
and Technical Education, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus. June 1968. 

This planning study was de- 
veloped by a Business Education 
Study Committee of the National 
Business Education Association. The 
purpose of this committee was to 
lead representation from the total 
profession in the development of a 
new curriculum for business and 
office education. 



In testing the value of a proposed 
new curriculum, four criteria of 
feasibility were used: (a) the plan 
was supported by professional leader- 
ship; (b) the plan evolved from 
available interdisciplinary thinking; 

(c) the plan provided a structure 
with profession-wide support and a 
feasible operational structure, and 

(d) dissemination and determination 
of disseminators, advocates, and ac- 
ceptors were an integral part of the 
overall plan. 

Curriculum renewal in business 
and office education was deemed 
feasible by the study, and a plan was 
drawn for implementation. The proc- 
ess of renewal in the plan is based 



on a “New Guide and Business Edu- 
cation Learnings (NOBEL) analog 
system model,” which is described in 
the report. The next task will consist 
of development of a set of per- 
formance goals representing business 
and office job tasks. The investiga- 
tors recommended that this next 
stage include development of train- 
ing programs for performance goal 
development by practitioners. 

A reference section is included in 
this report. Also, appendices include 
papers prepared by Edward J. Mor- 
rison, Albert A. Canfield, Dean H. 
Wilson, F. Carpenter, Harry Huff- 
man, Geary Rummler, and Frank 
Lanham. 



Topic Four: Distributive Education Curriculum 



Appropriate Occupational Programs at Various Levels 



Survey To Determine Appropriate Occupa- 
tional Programs in the Field of Distribution 
and Marketing at Various Levels of Educa- 
tion, Final Report. Volumes I and II. Charles 
E. Peck and F. L. Denman. University of 
Washington, Seattle. January 1969. 

The first volume of this report, 
“Relative Importance and Prepara- 
tion for Distributive Education Sub- 
ject Areas,” seeks to “supply educa- 
tors with basic information needed to 



devise improved instructional pro- 
grams for career training in distribu- 
tion and marketing.” This informa- 
tion consists of personal characteris- 
tics, knowledge and skills needed by 
employees in these jobs in order to 
perform effectively, amount of in- 
struction needed to acquire this 
knowledge and skill, and most effec- 
tive plans for teaching these things. 

Questions which the study at- 
tempted to answer included: 
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1. What knowledge and skills are 
most important for performance of 
marketing and distribution jobs? 

2. What personal characteristics 
are most important for continuing 
employment in marketing and dis- 
tribution jobs? 

3. How do these knowledges, skills 
and characteristics differ in impor- 
tance in the preparation of supervi- 
sors as compared to non-supervisors? 

4. Do employers and employees 
agree about the importance and 
preparation of these items? 



5. How many classroom hours are 
needed for learning of these items? 

6. What should be the distribution 
between on-the-job and classroom 
taught skills? 

7. Which personal characteristics 
may be molded by the school? 

8. Where is the best place for 
personal characteristics to be 
learned? 

In order to answer these ques- 
tions, two surveys were conducted: 
one of personal interviews with busi- 
nessmen and the other of mail ques- 
tionnaires to D. E. teacher-coordi- 
nators. Seven areas of greatest im- 
portance in marketing and distribu- 
tion jobs were revealed by the sur- 
veys: “job or product knowledge, 
human relations, personal character- 
istics, communications, mathematics, 
salesmanship, and internal organiza- 
tion and planning/’ Four areas des- 
ignated as those of least importance 
were “marketing (excluding sales- 
manship), machines of business, 
economics, and bookkeeping and ac- 
counting.” 

As a result of the study it was 
recommended that: 

1. Specialized job, product or serv- 
ice instruction be provided by ex- 
tension programs. 

2. Cooperative programs be con- 
tinued in the curriculum. 

3. Instruction in human relations 
be included in the curriculum. 

4. Desirable personal characteris- 
tics be cultivated in students. 

5. Background be provided in 
mechanical and receiving aspects of 
communications. 

6. Instruction and drill be 
provided in thought-transference as- 
pects of communications. 

7. A background in mathematics 
be provided students. 

8. Salesmanship instruction be 
provided. 

9. Instruction include internal or- 
ganizational relationships of firms 
and in company and departmental 
planning. 

10. The Dictionary of Occupation- 
al Titles , rather than the Standard 
Industrial Classification Manual , be 
the basis for defining distributive ed- 
ucation. 

11. Evaluation of distributive edu- 
cation programs in each state be 
conducted through a survey of grad- 
uates and their employers. 

The second volume, “Places to 



Teach, Time Requirements, and 
Teacher Preparation,” presents re- 
sults of a nationwide survey of 
teacher-coordinators regarding their 
views on places and length of time to 
teach certain subject areas and on 
their degree of preparation in them. 

Conclusions drawn from the study 
were that adequate preparation in 
important subjects is possible in the 
average time of a distributive educa- 
tion program and that teacher coor- 
dinators feel adequately prepared in 
these subjects. 



Recommendations based on these 
conclusions included: 

1. Use of teachers from other dis- 
ciplines for teaching certain subjects 
offered in the distributive education 
curriculum. 

2. Placing of new emphasis on 
subjects best taught in the distribu- 
tive education classroom. 

3. Making of arrangements with 
employers involved in cooperative 
programs for development of “those 
personal characteristics best handled 
on the job.” 



Development of a Retailing Instructional System 



Development of a Retailing Instructional 
System for Distributive Education. Kenneth 
A. Ertel. University of Idaho, Department of 
Education, Pocatello, Idafn,- Washington 
State University, Department of Education, 
Pullman, Wash.; Idaho State Board for Vo* 
cational Education, and Washington State 
Coordinating Council for Occupational Edu- 
cation, Olympia, Wash. August 1968. 

Noting that today’s need in dis- 
tributive businesses is for persons 
with capabilities with changing job 
■patterns and requirements, this study 
undertook to devise instructional sys- 
tems for assisting noncollege bound 
students in the exploration of re- 
quirements for entry into retailing 
jobs and with the acquisition of entry 
capabilities. Using results of other 
USOE-supported research studies, 
this project designed a system which 
would utilize the several senses 
through use of various educational 
media. 

Through use of the various media 
for giving pupils access to informa- 
tion, increased teacher time is 
provided for individual instruction, 
and it is possible to adjust the pro- 
gram to individual learning rates. 
Schools which have insufficient cur- 
ricula and personnel in distributive 
education should be able to increase 
offerings through use of this system. 

As stated in this report, the prima- 
ry purposes of this project were to: 

1. Provide for more effective and 
efficient instruction in competencies 
essential for employment in the gen- 
eral merchandise retail field. 

2. Allow for more individualized 
instruction. 

3. Provide, more flexibility in in- 
structional programing. 

4. Provide more youths with an 



opportunity for occupational educa- 
tion in distribution. 

5. Provide an integrated multiple 
strategy approach to presentation of 
subject matter. 

6. Provide continuous evaluation 
and feedback of results of student 
performance. 

The three basic modes of presen- 
tation in the sub-systems of the sys- 
tem devised in this project were au- 
dio tapes, filmstrips and programed 
instruction. Nine sub-systems were 
developed within the system: Sales- 
person’s Job, Qualities of a Salesper- 
son, Customers’ Buying Motives, Sell- 
ing Process, Merchandise Informa- 
tion, Cash Register Operation, 
Stockkeeping, Retail Records, and 
Working With People. For each sub- 
system a linear-style programed in- 
struction was produced. The means 
by which this instruction is per- 
formed is through booklets, teacher- 
pupil interaction, field trips, textual 
assignments, films, and sound-slide 
presentations. The teacher’s role is 
“as a decisionmaker and a coordina- 
tor in the learning process.” 

Prototype components of such an 
instructional system were developed 
during the project, and testing of 
them was planned for the fall semes- 
ter of 1968 by the Northwest 
Regional Education Laboratories. 



Fellowship Program 

Applications for the American 
College Testing Program’s post- 
doctorate research fellowship pro- 
gram for Summer 1970 should be 
mailed to Nancy S. Cole, The 
American College Testing Pro- 
gram, Box 168, Iowa City, Iowa 
52240, before Jan. 15, 1970. 
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Competency Pattern Approach to Curriculum Construction 



A Competency Pattern Approach to Cur* 
riculum Construction in Distributive Teach- 
er Education, Final Report, Volumes l-V. 
Lucy C. Crawford. Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg, Va. December 31, 1967 
and June 1969. 

The primary purpose of this proj- 
ect was 'to “provide a foundation for 
developing a distributive teacher ed- 
ucation curriculum.” Volume I of 
this research report includes a phi- 
losophy of distributive education, the 
critical tasks of the high school 
distributive education teacher-coor- 
dinator, the professional competen- 
cies needed to perform the criti- 
cal tasks, the technical competencies 
needed to develop identified compe- 
tencies of selected distributive work- 
ers, and a cross-tabulation of compe- 
tencies needed by selected distribu- 
tive workers. 

. Volumes II, III and IV include 
the critical tasks, competencies need- 
ed tc perform the tasks, and a cross- 
tabulation of competencies needed 
by workers in jobs in department 
stores, variety stores, food stores, 
service stations, wholesaling, hotels 
and motels, and restaurants. 

Those four volumes encompass 
what was called Phase I of the proj- 
ect. Phases II and III are reported 
in Volume V. Phase II consisted of 
the development of educational ob- 
jectives for developing competencies 
needed by distributive education 
teacher-coordinators, and Phase III 
consisted of a National Dissemination 
and Interpretation Seminar in Dis- 
tributive Teacher Education held in 
August 1968. 

The objectives of the study were 
to determine: 

1. The basic beliefs concerning 
distributive education. 

2. The critical tasks in the job of 
the distributive education teacher- 
coordinator. 

3. The professional competencies 
needed to oerform these tasks. 

4. The technical competencies 
needed by the teacher-coordinator to 
develop competencies needed by 
workers to enter and advance in a 
distributive occupation. 

Data for the study wSre gathered 
through interviews with State super- 
visors of distributive education, teach- 
er-educators, teaeher-coordin itors, 



workers in distributive jobs and their 
supervisors, and business leaders. 
A Distributive Advisory Committee 
comprised of nationally recognized 
authorities in personnel management 
assisted in the organization of inter- 
viewing materials. 

In determination of technical 
teaching competencies needed by 
teacher-coordinators of distributive 
education, concepts and generaliza- 
tions were first drawn from the liter- 
ature by two members of a commit- 
tee of consultants. Then, 400 inter- 
views were conducted with workers 
in 76 jobs in 7 categories of distribu- 
tive business to determine critical 
tasks of the workers. After compe- 
tencies needed to perform these criti- 
cal tasks were drawn from personal 
experiences of the investigators, 
these competencies were evaluated 
by seven distributive education 
teacher educators in terms of their 
importance for the high school DE 
teacher-coordinator. 

Among results of Phase I of the 
study was the construction of a phi- 
losophy of distributive teacher educa- 
tion “which reflects the deliberative 
opinions of the leadership in dis- 
tributive education throughout the 
nation.” Also, 179 tasks regarded by 
respondents as 'being “critical” to dis- 
tributive education teacher-coordi- 
nators were identified. Among these 
were 48 tasks *n teaching, 25 'in guid- 
ance, 39 in coordination, 29 in pub- 
lic relations, 33 in operation and ad- 
ministration, and 5 in total school 
functions. 

Professional competencies were 
identified and classed under catego- 
ries of teaching, guidance, coordina- 
tion, public relations and operation, 
and administration. These competen- 
cies were evaluated as either knowl- 
edge, understanding, skill, or attitude 
competencies. Technical teaching 
competencies were identified; most 
of those competencies identified as 
being needed by distributive workers 
were also identified as being needed 
by teachers of distributive education. 

Phase II’s objectives, to construct 
and evaluate educational objectives 
to develop these professional and 
technical competencies needed by dis- 
tributive education teacher-coordi- 
nators, were met by a committee of 
consultants who are experts in the 



field of distributive education teacher 
training, The resulting objectives were 
stated in terms broad enough to fa- 
cilitate discussion of the objectives 
at the Phase III national seminar. 

In Phase III a group of selected 
distributive teacher educators was 
brought together for the purpose of 
providing it “with an interpretation 
of the findings from the first and 
second phases of the study atid to 
demonstrate, through individual and 
group participation, the process of 
curriculum development.” An evalu- 
ation of the effect of the seminar 
performed six months afterward 
showed that many of the seminar 
participants were using the findings 
of the study in the development of 
curriculum materials and in the re- 
structuring of existing courses. 

Recommendations for further study 
include those establishing priorities 
in the total job of the distributive 
education teacher-coordinator and ex- 
perimentation of ways and means of 
accomplishing educational objectives 
at various levels (teacher educa- 
tion, high school, post-secondary and 
adult). 



Project Development 

Regional Workshops on Project Develop- 
ment for Distributive Education Curricula. 

Harland E. Sampson. University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison. December 1967. 

Altogether, 52 participants attend- 
ed two Distributive Education Proj- 
ect Development Workshops held in 
the summer of 1967 with the support 
of the U.S. Office of Education. The 
purpose of the workshops was to 
“expedite development and improve- 
ment in the scope ?nd quality of 
project training in distributive educa- 
tion.” Participants received training 
in professional distributive education 
and in technical business content. 

Workshop activities were intended 
to “increase the effectiveness of se- 
lected distributive education person- 
nel in designing projects, project 
plans v nd related participating ex- 
periences,” .through pursuit of the 
following conference objectives: 

1. To prepare selected distributive 
education teachers and coordinators 
in the use and preparation of project 
education materials. 

2. To identify and develop the 
structure of projects to be vised by 
teachers in relation to career objec- 



fives, units of study and individual 
needs. 

3. To develop guidelines to imple- 
ment the necessary relationships with 
the business community. 

4. To examine patterns of evalua- 
tion and measurement during and 
following project training. 

5. To gain appreciation of project 
purposes in terms of their application 
to realistic employment situations. 

6. To identify resources available 
and their contributions to effective 
project training. 

Workshop programs were divided 
into activities as presentations on dis - 
tributive education, curriculum, and 
instructional procedures; presenta- 
tions on business, marketing, and 
research; small group discussions and 
work sessions; workshop readings; 
individual preparation and planning, 
and reports, critiques and discussion 
of projects and papers. Each partici- 
pant prepared a plan for disseminat- 
ing workshop materials to D.E. teach- 
ers in his state. 

Questionnaires completed by each 
participant upon termination of each 
workshop resulted in highest ratings 
for presentations dealing with proj- 
ects, project development and im- 
plementing project programs. Lower 
ratings were given presentations 
dealing with business topics. 

A follow-up of dissemination proj- 
ect efforts, conducted eight weeks 
after the last workshop, showed that 
63 percent of all participants had 
presented information to teachers in 
their states through a major presen- 
tation of some sort. It was found that 
success of the dissemination effort 
depended upon participants’ atti- 
tudes regarding the profession and 
regarding the project method, coop- 
eration received by the participant 
from the D.E. state supervisor’s 
office, and opportunities for sharing 
workshop material. 

Recommendations made in this 
report for future workshops relate to 
the problems of dissemination of. in- 
formation regarding workshop activi- 
ties, selection of participants, follow- 
up procedures, and announcement 
procedures for future workshops. In 
particular, it was recommended that 
model dissemination presentations 
should be developed during the 
workshops, and guidelines for dissem- 
ination should be provided the par- 
ticipants. 



Group follow-up sessions for an- 
alyzing problems experienced in im- 
plementation of workshop materials 
were recommended, along with de- 
velopment of a national distribution 
manual for simplifying steps a teach- 
er will use in developing projects. In 
addition, it was recommended that 
other audiences, such as business 
people, guidance personnel, adminis- 
trators, and related subject teachers, 
be presented with the project de- 
velopment idea. 



Food Handling & Distribution 

Curriculum in Food Handling and Distribu- 
tion: A Guido for Experimentation in High 
School and Fast-High School Vocational 
Training. Philip G. Stiles, et al. University 
of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. May 1967. 

This study was conducted for the 
purpose of developing an experimen- 
tal high school and post- high school 
curriculum guide in food handling 
and distribution. As a basis for con- 
struction of this guide the study first 
set out to “define the needs for voca- 
tional programs in food handling and 
distribution in reference to pre- 
employment and inservice training, 
to define the level and type of train- 
ing needed by students and the spe- 
cial preparation needed by teachers 
and administrators in their pro- 
grams,” and to examine existing food 
handling and distribution programs 
and courses. 

Data in this report, gathered 
through interviews with more than 
200 food industries and associated 
individuals, cover the topics of tasks 
performed and opinions on educa- 
tional needs. In addition, food han- 
dling and distribution curricula were 
obtained from institutions in Con- 
necticut, and 13 institutions were vis- 
ited for direct observance of facilities 
and programs. 

Findings indicate that opportuni- 
ties for employment in food stores in 
Connecticut are many, and that op- 
portunity for advancement is high. 
Eighty-eight percent of food store 
managers and owner-managers inter- 
viewed during the study had been 
employed part-time while in high 
school, with most of them having 
worked as clerks. Seventy-six per- 
cent of the managers and owner- 
managers started their food store 
careers as clerks. Interviews revealed 
that approximately 97 percent of 



food store employees were satisfied 
with their work. Sixty percent of 
those interviewed felt that there was 
advancement potential in their jobs. 

A need was expressed by those 
interviewed for more food-related 
courses in vocational schools, with 
competencies in the areas of human 
relations, mathematics, merchandis- 
ing, marketing, salesmanship, prod- 
uct knowledge, business manage- 
ment, and accounting and bookkeep- 
ing being cited as vital knowledge 
needs. Placement training and/or 
on-the-job training was called for, 
and the personality trait most called 
for was “ability to get along and 
work with others.” 

The secondary curriculum in food 
handling and distribution proposed 
in this report has “general education 
experiences” comprising approx- 
imately 75 percent of the program. 
Also, part-time employment is sug- 
gested as a required learning experi- 
ence. Learning experiences in hu- 
man relations, accomplished through 
class sessions of students who are 
employed on a part-time basis, a 
unit of work incorporated in a mar- 
keting course, or a special course of 
human relations should be provided. 
A broad knowledge of food products 
should be given the students, per- 
haps through instruction from agri- 
culture and home economics teach- 
ers. Finally, the vital areas of mathe- 
matics, merchandising and marketing 
must be included. 

The proposed post-secondary cur- 
riculum would be directed toward 
those who are interested in manag- 
erial and supervisory positions in 
food handling and distribution. A 
minimum of 15 semester hours of 
general courses is suggested, along 
with 6-12 hours of food marketing 
and merchandising, 3-9 hours of 
product knowledge, including quality 
control, 3-6 hours of human rela- 
tions, with emphasis on supervision, 
and occupational experience either 
before or during enrollment. 

It is also suggested that offerings 
be made for adults who are currently 
employed as store personnel. These 
offerings would be especially valu- 
able in the management areas, thus 
helping persons to advance in the 
field. * 

Suggestions are made in this re- 
port for implementing % pilot pro- 
gram in occupational education in a 
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particular institution or school dis- 
trict. The recommended factors to be 
included in such a program include: 

1. Making a survey of local em- 
ployment opportunities and/or train- 
ing opportunities. 

2. Organizing and meeting with an 
advisory committee; which includes 
representatives from employers and 
employees. 

3. Developing criteria which are to 
be used in selecting students. 

4. Establishing courses of study 
and curriculum plans including work 
experience and practical laboratory 
experience. 



5. Selecting teachers and/or coor- 
dinators. 

6. Establishing policies and pro- 
cedures for conducting and evaluating 
the program. 

7. Involving faculty and parents to 
insure understanding of the proposed 
program, 

8. Obtaining resources required. 

This report makes suggestions re- 
garding teacher requirements, school 
facilities, student selection, interrela- 
tionships of programs, and occupa- 
tional experience. A suggested course 
outline is presented for a course 
in “Interpersonal Relations and Com- 



munications in Food Handling and 
Distribution.” The objectives of this 
course would be to “assist students 
in gaining insight into and appraising 
their own and others’ attitudes, inter- 
ests, and motivations in terms of po- 
tential employment and advancement 
in food handling and distribution and 
to develop good working relationships 
with supervisors, co-workers, cus- 
tomers and others in community.” 
Listings of training aids, books, 
government and university bulletins, 
etc., are included in the report, along 
with course outlines for various food 
distribution and handling jobs. 
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Topic Fives Health Occupations Curriculum 
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School Program for Practical Nurses 



School Program for Practical Nurses. Mil- 
waukee Institute of Technology, Division 
of Instruction and Research, Curriculum 
Department, Milwaukee, Wis. September 
1966. 



This plan for curriculum revision 
in the practical nursing program was 
presented to the Wisconsin State 
Board of Nursing by the Milwaukee 
Institute of Technology Practical 
Nursing faculty. The main change 
which was proposed would make the 
controlling institution responsible for 
the total educational program from 
the time of recruitment and enroll- 
ment through graduation of the stu- 
dent. 

The curriculum will consist of 1,- 
24 j clock hours of instruction di- 
vided into 1,356 periods of 55 min- 
utes each. The program plan covers 
philosophy, objectives, organization 
and administration; the curriculum; 
faculty qualifications, responsibilities 
and functions; information regarding 
students, facilities and resources; rec- 
ords to be kept; evaluations to be 
made; and present and proposed co- 
operating agencies. Course summary 
sheets and outlines of instruction are 
included in appendices. 

The program presented is a one- 
year program divided into two se- 
mesters and a nine-week practicum. 
Each semester is divided into three 
six-week periods. During the first six 
weeks of the first semester the stu- 
dent will be instructed in basic nurs- 
ing for approximately three weeks 



and then will be introduced to work- 
ing with patients in medical and sur- 
gical areas of participating institu- 
tions. 

The second six weeks will consist 
of three days per week in the class- 
room and two days of increasingly 
complex clinical experience in the 
medical and surgical areas of the 
institution. The same procedure will 
fill the third six weeks, with the 
student learning to care for and ad- 
minister routine medications to the 
acutely ill patient. 

During the second semester the 
student will be given six weeks of 
experience each in obstetrics, pedi- 
atrics and mental nursing. The nine 
week practicum will include eight 
weeks of experience in the medical- 
surgical area on a team relationship 
with assistance from the instructor as 
needed. The last week of the course 
will be spent with mornings devoted 
to medical-surgical nursing and af- 
ternoons devoted to conferences with 
instructors and receiving assistance 
in making application for licensure. 

Pittsburgh Project 

Pittsburgh Technical Health Training Insti- 
tute Demonstration Project, Volumes I and 
II: Final Report. Louis J. Kishkunas. Pitts- 
burgh Board of Public Education, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Dec. 15, 1967. 

The focus of this research project 
was upon the development of a 
“model (short term) training pro- 
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gram with all of its components so 
that future efforts in establishing 
training programs in the para- 
medical occupations in the Pittsbur gh 
Public Schools might have a pattern 
to follow.” The objectives were: 

1. To test and demonstrate a flex- 
ible educational system. 

2. To innovate teaching meth- 
odsc 

3. To reorient a flexible education- 
al system. 

4. To develop a physical plan for 
housing programs in a suitably 
equipped and staffed center. 

These objectives were attempted 
through a six-phase research project. 
The first phase, that of conducting 
job analyses for the occupations of 
nurse aide, practical nurse and surgi- 
cal technician, was the main base of 
the entire research project. These job 
analyses provided information on 
tasks performed, task procedures 
and task frequencies. Information 
for the job analyses was gathered 
through the use of job analysis 
checklists which were distributed to 
1,174 employed public school gradu- 
ates of nurse aide, practical nurse 
and surgical technician programs of 
the preceding two years. 

The second phase consisted of de- 
termining training objectives from 
the job requirements. Tasks found to 
be frequently performed and consid- 
ered to be important in the job an- 
alyses were analyzed and formed 
into a pool of tasks which were com- 
mon to all three occupations. Sixty- 
one tasks found to be common were 
used as a basis for specifying educa- 
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tional objectives and constructing a 
core curriculum. 

The third phase was an examina- 
tion of personal characteristics which 
might affect student success in the 
training or on-the-job programs. Fac- 
tors such as IQ., reading level, age, 
highest grade completed, marital stat- 
us, economic level, mobility, and 
length of time graduates remained in 
the program for which they received 
training were analyzed. The purpose 
of this phase was to tailor the pro- 
grams to the needs of the typical 
student, 

The fourth phase included five 
inservice seminars for orienting health 
institute instructors to the concept of 
a flexible educational system. The 
basic premise of the demonstration 
program was that of “activity-ori- 
ented, job-related materials and im- 
mediate reinforcement in learning.” 
Lectures, illustration of materials by 
visual aids and opportunities to dis- 
cuss and ask questions about the sys- 
tem were provided. 

In the fifth phase a demonstration 
curriculum was developed and tested 
for the nurse aide program. Unit 
quizzes, examinations, worksheets, 
progress records, daily lesson plans, 
overall schedules, and a nurse aide 



handbook ( Basic Care of the Pa- 
tient) were developed. The experi- 
mental curriculum was shorter than 
the conventional course offered (six 
as compared with eight weeks), and 
involved methods such as roleplay, 
demonstration, group discussion, lec- 
ture, and supervised clinical work. 
The program was tested in the sum- 
mer of 1967 with one class of stu- 
dents going through the experimen- 
tal training course and another class 
taking the conventional course. 

The sixth phase consisted of an 
evaluation of the nurse aide demon- 
stration program. Evaluative instru- 
ments used included performance 
tests, three written examinations, stu- 
dent on-the-job evaluations, and su- 
pervisor on-the-job evaluations. In 
both performance tests and written 
examinations, students from the ex- 
perimental classes rated higher than 
those from conventional classes. Stu- 
dent and supervisor on-the-job eval- 
uations were about the same for both 
groups. 

However, when teachers were 
asked to judge whether their students 
were ready to begin nurse aide work 
at the end of the six-week program, 
teachers from one hospital said that 
they believed the students were 



ready, and those from another hospit- 
al said that they did not feel the 
students were sufficiently trained in 
certain vital procedures. It was con- 
cluded that the program “was suc- 
cessful in reducing the training time 
and producing performances equal to 
or better than matched groups,” and 
that this curriculum model is suitable 
as a pattern from which other para- 
medical training programs might be 
developed. 

One problem which was encoun- 
tered was that students in the reduced 
training program were not found to 
be as acceptable to employers as 
those who had completed an eight- 
week course. This could be a barrier 
to future innovative programs — 
“especially those requiring licensure 
and/or certification for employ- 
ment.” 

Volume Two of the report consists 
of 24 valuable appendices providing 
examples of the technical behavior 
checklists, performance inventory 
forms, and typical job behavior re- 
ports used in the demonstration proj- 
ect. The core curriculum developed 
during the project, as well as lists of 
tasks common to the three occupa- 
tions studied, are incorporated in the 
volume. 
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Guidelines for Comprehensive Secondary School Program 



Guidelines for Home Economics Education 
in Secondary Schools. State of New Jersey, 
Department £ Education, Division of Voca- 
tional Education, Home Economics Unit, 
Trenton, NJ. August 1968. 

This bulletin was developed as a 
. “creative resource for local supervi- 
sors, teachers and administrators in 
the planning of home economics cur- 
ricula that will serve students with 
varying needs, abilities, and i iter- 
ests.” Although the primary em- 
phasis of the guidelines is on prepa- 
ration for personal, family and com- 
munity living, preparation for the 
world of work is included in some of 
the learning experiences. 

After presenting the goals of home 
economics education, the bulletin 
outlines the components of a com- 
prehensive home economics pro- 
gram. Included among basic courses 



in home economics are: personal 
and family relationships; foods and 
nutrition; personnel and family eco- 
nomics; human and child develop- 
ment; textiles and clothing; housing, 
home furnishings, and equipment; 
home management and consumer 
education; and family health and 
safety. 

“Special focus courses” include 
more specialized courses for persons 
who cannot take the entire basic 
sequence or who have an interest in 
one area of home economics. These 
courses are: family clothing and 
textiles; family meal management; 
housing, home furnishings, equip- 



Next Issue ... In February, Re- 
search Visibility will present reports 
on the topic of Accreditation and 
Evaluation. 



ment, interior design and textiles; 
personal relationships; home man- 
agement; preparation for marriage 
and the beginning family; the young 
child in the family; and consumer 
education. 

The third component of a compre- 
hensive home economics program is 
“Preparation for Home Economics 
Related Occupations,” which in- 
cludes cooperative work experiences. 
The diagram (see next page) from 
the bulletin illustrates a comprehen- 
sive home economics program. 

A plan is presented for evaluating 
a home economics program, and 
guidelines for planning curriculum 
for home economics in grades 7-12 
are outlined. Planning for needs of 
adults for continuing education 
courses in home economics is deline- 
ated,, with suggestions made for top- 
ics for adult classes. The second part 
of the bulletin is comprised of guides 
for developing teaching plans. 
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’ The vocational curriculum— elitist or 

j pragmatic? An associate of the Na- 

j tional Planning Association recently 

raised a simple but penetrating ques- 
| tion with me. The question, by its 

nature, is one which I describe as the 
“hangover” type — a query which 
| persists in bothering and annoying 

| one’s peace of mind, 

j In discussing the junior and com- 
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munity college of the future, its 
manifold role, its service to Ameri- 
cans, and the many expectancies we 
hold for its influence in vocational 
and technical education, my friend 
came up with the following: “What 
is (or should be) the role and func- 
tion of the community college in the 
face of pressures and trends-— will it 
be the provision of elitist general 



education or pragmatic career train- 
ing for the 1970s?” 

No doubt, the “hangover” charac- 
teristics which are disturbing are the 
words elitist and pragmatic. The 
question, omitting the community 
college implication, could well be 
raised with the purpose of any edu- 
cational institution and with the in- 
structional process wherever it may 







b© found. The question strikes at the 
cor® of the vocational program — the 
curriculum itself. 

Generally, and omitting a fancy 
discourse of the pragmatic in educa- 
tion, vocational and practical arts 
educatorr have insisted upon pro- 
grams and curriculums which 
provide students with direct experi- 
ences. Direct experiences as the basis 
for learning, an overworked simplifi- 
cation of the “learning by doing” 
concept, have probably cast most 
vocationalists as pragmatists. Other 
pragmatic influences and the use of 
many resources in the community at 
large have kept the program and the 
curriculum hi the context of the real 
world and sometimes far removed 
from the schoolishnes^ of academia. 

By and large, the vocational edu- 
cator can safely assume that his in- 
sistence on the experience-centered 
curriculum is not understood or ap- 
preciated by the generalist in educa- 
tion or the academician. The prag- 
matic curriculum and the learning 
theory which should accompany it, 
by comparison with other concepts, 
are complex to describe and ration- 
alize. They have never been ade- 
quately verbalized by the vocational 
educator either to his educational 
associates or to students and their 
parents. 

Probably the direct experience 
curriculum in education is expensive 
in its demand for facilities and 



equipment, although there are many 
alternatives to reducing the cost. But 
generally the prime objection to 
many vocational and technical edu- 
cation programs has been in their 
cost as compared with that of the 
traditional classroom. It is difficult to 
force oneself to believe that the cost 
factor of vocational and practical 
arts programs is chiefly responsible 
for the complacent attitude of educa- 
tional administrators and their 
willingness to permit the program to 
be switched to another track outside 
the influence and control of the 
American school. 

Interested in junior college research? 

Members and nonmembers of the 
American Educational Research As- 
sociation (AERA) may have an op- 
portunity to join a special interest 
group of the Association for research 
related to the junior community col- 
lege. An initial organization meeting 
is planned for the AERA’s annual 
convention in Minneapolis, March 
2-6, 1970. Dr. Dale Gaddy of the 
ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Col- 
leges, 96 Powell Library, University 
of California, Los Angeles 90024, 
is consolidating memberships ($1 
made payable to AERA). 

Food for curriculum thought. The Jour- 
nal of Industrial Teacher Education 
(Winter 1969 issue) is worth much 
more than the $5 annual subscrip- 



tion fee for its content of contem- 
porary concepts of curriculum in in- 
dustrial education. Matter of fact, 
the concepts and applications should 
be of interest to any teacher of voca- 
tional and technical education re- 
gardless of field of specialization. In- 
cluded in the Journal are articles by 
(1) Yoho, “Systems Concepts with 
Implications for Industrial and Tech- 
nical Education;” (2) Stadt, “Man 
and Technology in Secondary School 
Curriculum;” and (3) Pratzner, 
“Changing the Goals of Industrial 
Arts: An Occupational Development 
Curriculum.” 

Your subscription may be ordered 
from Prof. Howard McVicker, De- 
partment of Industrial Education, 
Building C, South Campus Courts, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Sources of publications about curricu- 
lums. An article in Choice magazine, 
“Nontrade Sources for Technical- 
Vocational Curriculums,” lists sour- 
ces of publications related to account- 
ing; chemical technology; construc- 
tion technology; electrical, mechani- 
cal and engineering technology; fire 
science; graphic arts and advertising; 
hotel technology; marketing; man- 
agement; secretarial science; health 
services and others. If your library 
does not already have a copy, make 
inquiries of Choice magazine, 11 
Riverview Center, Middletown, 
Conn. 06457. 
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029 966. HC: $3.45, MF: 500. Also avail- 
able from The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1900 Kenny Rd., Columbus, Ohio 
43210. Price: $2.00.) 

“Guidelines for the Development of 
Medical Record Technician Programs in 
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(ERIC # ED 022 924. HC: $3.52, MF: 
500. Also available from The Center for 
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PREFACE 



Evaluation and the advisory process 



The professional quip which is 
frequently overheard these days, 
“What is needed in evaluation is 
more evaluation on evaluation,” 
despite its tail-chasing nature is not 
without strong merit. Periodically, 
Research Visibility has reported re- 
search and development activities of 
this nature. (See May 1968 and 
May 1969 issues.) This month, RV 
once again reports on the subject of 
evaluation with deliberate twist of 
implications of the evaluative process 
for advisory committees and coun- 
cils — more broadly the cooperation 
of industry and education in ap- 
praisal. Relatively few studies high- 
light these advisory implications; in 
exercising its synthesis prerogative, 
RV holds up as exemplary a few 
efforts of this nature. 

Accreditation— formalizing the evalua- 
tive process. The topic and activity in 
accreditation, at least as its appears 
(or fails to appear) in research liter- 
ature, almost go by default. This is 
not to say that there is nothing afoot 
in accreditation. Far from it! One of 
the most encouraging new ventures 
•to shape up in recent months is the 
AVA’s project (with cooperation of 
the Office of Education and high- 
level involvement of numerous 
groups and agencies), National 
Study for Accreditation of Vocation- 
al-Technical Education. 

This study will go forth in the 
context of research and develop- 
ment, and certainly not in the sense 
of creating an AVA accrediting 
agency or accreditor . To those who 
are even vaguely familiar with the 
monumental problems of vocational 
accreditation, the effort is imperative 
and long overdue. 

The project is especially fortunate 



to have as its director, Lane C. Ash, 
former assistant director of the Divi- 
sion of Vocational and Technical 
Education of the Office of Education 
in Washington, D. C. As a life-long 
vocationalist with experience on 
many levels, Mr. Ash needs no intro- 
duction to professionals or programs. 
Inasmuch as the AVA project em- 
braces all aspects of accreditation in 
all types of programs of vocational 
and technical education, the RV 
readership should be sensitive to its 
operation and importance, and take 
the necessary initiative to make its 
input. Details of the project should 
be requested from Mr. Ash at AVA 
headquarters. 

Place of advice-giving in evaluation. 

Regardless of the extent to which 
advisory groups of many natures have 
been involved over the years in vo- 
cational education on all levels, the 
die is cast for their current role and 
that of the future. This fact is implic- 
it in the general spirit of current 
legislation on many fronts; it is ex- 
plicit in vocational education legisla- 
tion. The prescription is not palat- 
able to many administrators, moreso 
it is downright threatening to others. 

Nonetheless, and in deference to 
professional opinion, the advice- 
seeking and advice-giving are here 
with more than a little degree of 
finality. One interpretation indicates 
that the advisory has become admin- 
istrative and hence spills over into 
the making of policy. On the other 
hand, there is little escape from the 
professional question, “Why is the 
advisory counsel stipulated in law 
and regulation?” Professionals in ev- 
ery function and on every level of 
vocational and technical education 
can afford more than speculation 



with their answers. 

In this month’s report, at least 
three investigators (Samuel Burt, 
Harold Byram and the Rhode Island 
Staff) make distinctive efforts to em- 
ploy the advisory function in ap- 
praisal. Many of the other studies 
report implications of involvement 
and various advantages of including 
advisory groups, at least on a team 
basis. No doubt, Samuel Burt, of the 
W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employ- 
ment Research, is the ardent advo- 
cate of the industry-education coop- 
eration theme. RV readers with spe- 
cial interests in this topic should re- 
quest additional materials of Mr. 
Burt at the Institute, 1101-17th St., 
N.W,. Washington, D.C. 20036. Mr. 
Burt’s ideas go far beyond the realm 
of theory as a result of his experi- 
ences and field testing in several of 
the States. 

As a prelude to serious thought 
and professional activity in accredi- 
tation, careful review should be 
made of the Messersmith and Med- 
sker study which is briefly abstracted 
this month. Basic problems and is- 
sues are examined, the role of the 
professional association is explored, 
and data from a survey of agencies 
approved by the National Commis- 
sion on Accrediting are given. 

Not unlike the formalization of 
the role of advisory groups in voca- 
tional education programs, evalua- 
tion for accreditation purposes will 
persist, become more pronounced 
and eventually generate clout on the 
teaching, coordination, administra- 
tion, guidance and counseling, curric- 
ulum, research, and other aspects of 
the vocational and technical pro- 
gram. The clout will not miss the 
advisory process. 
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Topic One: ACCREDITATION 



See Bibliography for Information 
on availability of complete studies 



Curricula in Postsecondary Institutions 



Problems and Issues in Accreditation by 
Specialized Agencies of Vocational-Tech- 
nical Curricula in Postsecondary institu- 
tions. Lloyd E. Messersmith and Leland 
L. Medsker. The Center for Research and 
Development in Higher Education. Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 1969. 

The increasing number of post.vfc- 
ondary institutions providing v. ac- 
tional-technical courses leading di- 
rectly to employment in the past few 
years has created problems relating 
to the accreditation of these institu- 
tions. Although the National Com- 
mission on Accrediting was estab- 
lished in 1949, little attention was 
given to the accreditation of voca- 
tional institutions, and professional 
associations have therefore begun to 
concern themselves with this function. 

Problems arising from these activi- 
ties are reflected in questions at- 
tacked by this study: 

1. To what' extent are specialized 
agencies now approving curricula in 
two-year colleges? 

2. Is there evidence that special- 
ized accreditation either inhibits or 
promotes the development of occu- 
pational programs? 

3. Does the specialized agency 
have concerns related to standards 
and the level of training given by 
institutions? 

For purposes of the study, materi- 
als were collected which described 
activities of accrediting agencies, leg- 
islation on the subject was reviewed, 
interviews were conducted, and 
questionnaires were developed and 
administered. The survey covered 43 
two-year institutions, 5 professional 
associations and 6 regional associa- 
tions. 

Recent history and current status 
of specialized accreditation are de- 
lineated by the report in order to 
view the problems associated with 
this accrediting activity in the proper 
framework. Starting with a 1961 re- 
quest by the American Association 
of Junior Colleges that the National 
Commission on Accrediting study ac- 
creditation of junior colleges by spe- 
cialized agencies, and continuing 
through the problems engendered by 



the implementation of the Vocation- 
al Student Loan Insurance Act of 
1965, the fears of two-year vocation- 
al institutions for their institutional 
autonomy are sketched out. The 
need for positive structuring of the 
accrediting process is expressed. 

The accrediting function of the 
professional association is examined 
in depth, with a review of literature 
on the subject. A study made by the 
National Commission on Accrediting 
in 1961 is viewed for its present 
implications, and current accrediting 
activity by specialized groups in the 
community college is considered. 

A survey in January 1967 of 
agencies approved by the National 
Commission on Accrediting found 
that of 17 agencies reporting, 5 were 
engaged in community-junior college 
level accrediting activities at that 
time, 4 had discussed the issue 
but had no plans for engaging in this 
activity within the next 5 years, 
and 8 had not even discussed the 
possibility of engaging in accrediting 
activity at the two-year college level. 

Only about 12 percent of junior 
colleges listed in the 1967 American 
Association of Junior Colleges Direc- 
tory had programs which were ac- 
credited by specialized accrediting 
agencies. Despite this low level of 
specialized accreditation activity, the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges continues tc oppose specialized 
accreditation at this level and to lean 
toward acceptance of only regional 
accrediting agencies. 

Another activity of the study, that 
of determining the views of institu- 
tions regarding accrediting activities 
of specialized agencies, was carried 
out through administration of a spe- 
cially developed questionnaire. The 
instrument was administered to three 
types of institutions: comprehensive 
community colleges with regional ac- 
creditation only, comprehensive com- 
munity colleges with both regional 
and specialized agency accreditation, 
and special purpose institutions (tech- 
nical institutes) with specialized ac- 
creditation. 

Data gathered from the responses 
to the questionnaire indicated that 



the overall group did not feel that 
their regional accrediting association 
was app'‘jpriately organized and 
staffed to evaluate technical pro- 
grams. Criteria used in evaluating 
vocational-technical programs were 
generally not considered appropri- 
ate. A majority of respondents 
agreed that institutions, such a& area 
vocational schools and technical in- 
stitutes, which are not presently eligi- 
ble for accreditation, should be ac- 
credited by regional accrediting 
agencies. It was indicated that sepa- 
rate program evaluation carried out 
by regional agencies was the most 
desired course. 

Several particularly important is- 
sues were studied, using data 
gathered during the project. 

Issue Number I was, “To what 
extent are professional associations 
now approving curricula in commu- 
nity colleges? Has there been an 
effort on the part of these groups to 
accelerate their accrediting activity?” 
The answers to this question were 
derived from data gathered in the 
January 1967 survey and, summar- 
ized, were that specialized accredita- 
tion in two-year colleges had de- 
clined and that it was not about to 
be accelerated. 

Issue Number II was, “Is there 
any evidence which indicates that 
specialized accreditation either inhib- 
its or promotes the development of 
occupational programs?” It was not 
felt that accrediting agencies helped 
in program development, but it was 
acknowledged that better students 
are more attracted to an accredited 
program. 

Issue Number III was, “Is there 
observable change in institutional 
autonomy as measured by modifica- 
tion of objectives or stated goals 
when specialized accrediting agen- 
cies are allowed to prescribe condi- 
tions or curricular patterns regarding 
program direction and/or staff utili- 
zation?” The study indicated that 
more autonomy is lost in complying 
with federal legislative requirements 
than in complying with accrediting 
agency specifications. 

Issue Number IV was, “Do spe- 
cialized agencies request conform- 
ance to conditions or standards which 
tend to place the institution ,&t odds 
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with its awn goals in such areas 
as student admission, performance of 
enrollees or employment of staff?” It 
was concluded that specialized ac- 
creditation was only one of the many 
reasons for which an institution might 
come at odds with its own goals. 

Issue Number V was “To what 
extent are regional accrediting agen- 
cies assessing vocational-technical 
programs in their evaluation of the 



total institution?” It was decided that 
little attention was given to specific 
programs in the overall accrediting 
assessments made by regional agen- 
cies. It was agreed that the ideal 
situation would be for the regional 
agency to revise its criteria for evalu- 
ation and to add vocational experts 
to its staff for evaluation purposes. 

Issue Number VI was determina- 
tion of the magnitude and direction 



of the conflict among various forces 
in higher education. Indications show 
that the two types of accrediting 
agencies, regional and specialized, 
seem to reinforce each other, and a 
methodology should be devised 
which would allow the two to facili- 
tate each other. Such a cooperative 
effort would also seem to reduce the 
workload now being duplicated in 
many instances. 
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on availability of complete studies 



. . , In Vocational Agriculture 

Evaluation of the Effectiveness of Using 
Specialized Instructors in Providing Oc- 
cupational Training for Industrial Jobs for 
High School Vocational Agriculture Stu- 
dents. Roy W. Roberts, et al. University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville. 1965, 

This limited project was initiated 
as a result of problems encountered 
by senior vocational agriculture stu- 
dents of Magnet Cove, Arkansas, 
High School in finding training- 
related jobs after graduation. High 
school vocational courses did not 
prepare these young men for agricul- 
turally related jobs such as agricul- 
tural mechanics. In order to change 
the curriculums to include such cour- 
ses, it was necessary to find persons 
qualified to instruct in these areas. 

The regular agriculture teachers 
were unfamiliar with the subjects, 
and so an experimental program was 
established wherein three special in- 
structors employed in local industries 
taught for one hour each day for a 
six- week period. The special courses 
which they taught were blueprint in- 
terpretation, electricity and welding. 

Nine high school seniors at the 
school were enrolled in these cour- 
ses. The study centered around them 
was designed to determine whether 
or not (a) this training would assist 
the young men in making vocational 
choices, (b) the training would in- 
crease employment stability; (c)° the 
apprenticeship training period would 
be reduced as a result of this train- 
ing, and (d) the school dropout 
level would be reduced as the result 
of this training. 

Evaluation and results of the ex- 
periment indicate success, although 
more time and follow-up surveys are 



necessary to determine whether or 
not some of the more long-term goals 
were met. University of Arkansas 
consultants found the course content 
and methods of instruction to be 
satisfactory, and officials of local in- 
dustries expressed approval of the 
project methods. Students were inter- 
ested and instructors were satisfied 
with student progress. The course 
reduced school dropouts and assisted 
students in making firm choices of 
occupations. 

It was felt that this experiment 
might well be tried successfully in 
other schools with similar problems. 

... in Business Education 

The Status of Cooperative Office Educa- 
tion Programs in Michigan 1967-1968. 

Elaine Uthe and Betty Schroeder. Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education and Cur- 
riculum, College of Education, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Mich. April 
1969. 

This study was conducted to de- 
termine the status of cooperative 
office education programs in Michi- 
gan so that teacher-coordinators 
might compare their programs with 
others in the state and to enable 
teacher-educators to identify major 
problem areas in order to more ade- 
quately prepare teacher-coordinators. 

A questionnaire mailed to 246 vo- 
cationally reimbursed cooperative 
office education programs in Michi- 
gan during the 1967-1968 school 
year yielded 175 returns which were 
compiled for this report. Possible 
problem areas which may be en- 
countered by beginning teacher- 
coordinators were listed as: “(1) 
coordination of students on the job, 

(2) placement of student-learners, 



(3) instruction in the related class, 

(4) relations with the business facul- 
ty, (5) relations with the faculty to- 
other areas, and (6) relations with 
the school administration.” 

Pcjcommendations resulting from 
this study include that of formulating 
clear-cut distinctions between coop- 
erative programs and work-study 
programs through development of 
criteria for each program. It was 
recommended that criteria for the 
cooperative office education program 
should include guidelines regarding: 

“1. The related instruction portion 
of the cooperative program in terms 
of instructional objectives, recom- 
mended instructional materials and 
methods to maintain close cbrrela- 
tion of job experiences and in-school 
learning experiences, and suggested 
facilities; 

“2. The coordination portion of 
the cooperative program in terms of 
numerical ratio of student-learners to 
teacher-coordinator in order to pro- 
vide adequate coordination time to 
accomplish program objectives; 

“3. The qualifications of the 
teacher-coordinator to insure mas- 
tery of subject matter, ability to deal 
effectively with students and adults 
in various positions, and professional 
interest in the advancement of stu- 
dents and program, and 

“4. The relationship of the cooper- 
ative method to the entire business 
program.” 

In addition, realistic experiences 
for future teacher-coordinators should 
be provided during their period of 
training, and prospective and be- 
ginning teacher-coordinators should 
have opportunities to attend confer- 
ences and meetings of teacher-coordi- 
nators. Supervision and assistance 
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should be provided the beginning 
teacher-coordinator during the first 
year by State Department of Educa- 
tion consultants or experienced teach- 
er-coordinators. 

Use of criteria for development 
and evaluation of programs is sug- 
gested as being necessary to the 
building of effective cooperative 
office education programs. 

A Study of the Effectiveness of Summer 
Data Processing Institutes for Business 
Teachers. Lewis E. Wail. College of Busi- 
ness, Colorado State University, Fort 
Collins, Colorado. Aug. 31, 1967. 

In order to assist teachers in ac- 
quiring the skills and knowledge 
necessary for teaching business data 
processing courses, five Summer In- 
stitutes in Business Data Processing 
for Teachers were held during 1963, 
1964 and 1965. During all three 
years a first-year program was con- 
ducted, and a second-year program 
was conducted during the last two 
years. 

The evaluations conducted during 
this project were designed to deter- 
mine if the institutes have helped to 
alleviate the teacher shortage in 
business data processing, to obtain 
the participants’ opinions as to the 
strengths and weaknesses of the in- 
stitutes, to determine . the effec- 
tiveness of the institutes in teacher 
preparation, to determine factors 
which may aid or deter teachers in 
continuing on as data processing 
teachers, and to evaluate the possible 
shortage of data processing teachers. 

Results of data gathered from 
questionnaires administered to parti- 
cipants following their attendance at 
an institute or institutes demonstrat- 
ed that the institutes were effective 
in alleviating the data processing 
teacher shortage and that they were 
effective in teaching these specialized 
courses to the teachers. 

A questionnaire was also adminis- 
tered for determining the partici- 
pants’ views regarding the strengths 
and weaknesses of the institutes. 
Participants generally expressed sat- 
isfaction with the facilities used in the 
institutes (physical factors of the 
meeting rooms and adequacy of 
equipment). They also felt that an 
adequate number of courses was 
offered, that the content of the cour- 
ses was adequate and that it was not 
too technical. 
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The number of instructors was 
generally considered adequate, al- 
though they felt that more “hands-on 
time” in the laboratories was needed 
and that scheduling of classes could 
have received a little more attention. 
The staff of the institutes was not 
endorsed as strongly as other aspects 
of the institutes. In particular, partic- 
ipants expressed a desire to have 
instructors devote more class time to 
teaching techniques. Methods of in- 
struction used were given favorable 
ratings, and much enthusiasm was 
expressed for the subject matter. 

More hesitation was expressed re- 
garding whether participants felt 
qualified to teach data processing 
courses following participation in an 
institute, and even less confidence 
was expressed in their ability to or- 
ganize a data processing program in 
their own schools. Questionnaire re- 
sults indicated a desire for opportu- 
nities for more contact with other 
participants and with instructors. 

Factors of age, prior work experi- 
ence, prior educational experience, 
sex, degrees, and whether receiving 
subsistence while attending an insti- 
tute were not found to have any 
effect on whether or not a partici- 
pant persisted as a data processing 
teacher for a period of time. 

A survey of the needs for data 
processing teachers in various types 
of institutions revealed that the de- 
mand for such teachers will become 
more pressing over the years, and 
that a great competition for teachers 
in this field will ensue, with salaries 
for competent persons being thereby 
increased. 

Based on the findings of this 
study, it was recommended that the 
institute project be reactivated under 
Federal Government sponsorship. 
Also, assistance should be given to 
colleges in the development of busi- 
ness data processing teacher training 
programs. 

. . . In Manpower Training 

The AMIDS Program: An Appraisal of the 
First Six Months. William A. Broadbent and 
Bruce A. Reinhart. Division of Vocational 
Education, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 1969. 

This report is the result of an 
appraisal carried out by the Re- 
search Center of the Division oj Vo- 
cational Education, University of Cali- 



fornia, on the first six months’ oper- 
ation of the Area Manpower Instruc- 
tor Development Sites (AMIDS). 
The appraisal consisted of two parts: 
a questionnaire sent to all partici- 
pants in AMIDS seminars and inter- 
views of approximately 10 percent of 
these persons. Data obtained by 
these two methods are included in 
the report. It was found that the 
most significant data were obtained 
through the interviews, and future 
evaluations are planned with only 
the interviewing technique being 
used. 

AMIDS workshops were estab- 
lished in three cities, Detroit, Wash- 
ington and Los Angeles, in 1968 for 
the purpose of increasing “the in- 
structional competency and general 
awareness of the nature of relevant 
federal employment programs among 
Manpower instructors.” The Research 
Center appraisal of the first six 
months’ operation of the workshops 
and seminars of the program focused 
on characteristics of the participants 
and their reactions to the program. 

A summary of the findings and 
conclusions indicates that although 
nearly two-thirds of the participants 
in the AMIDS seminars were in- 
structors, a number of supervisory 
personnel too large to be justified in 
an instructor-oriented program had 
participated. A change of program 
emphasis may be indicated due to 
this fact. 

It was found that instructors de- 
sired instruction in “job-seeking tech- 
niques” so that they might assist 
their students with placement. An- 
other area of desired instruction was 
in dealing with the special problems 
of physically and emotionally handi- 
capped students. 

The most enthusiastic evaluations 
of the AMIDS workshop programs 
were received from participants hav- 
ing the following characteristics: (a) 
minority race/ethnic background, 
(b) relatively low level of formal 
education, (c) foreign language fa- 
cility, (d) instructor role in Man- 
power, and (e) occupational instruc- 
tor position. Obviously, the AMipS 
program is meeting the needs of 
these people. 

However, these social and demo- 
graphic types are not the only ones 
for which the program is in oper- 
ation, and much less enthusiasm and 
appreciation was expressed for the 
program by persons with the follow- 
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ing characteristics: (a) Caucasian 
race/ethnic background, (b) rela- 
tively high level of formal education, 

(c) English language facility only, 

(d) supervisor-administrator role, 
and (e) nonoccupational instructor 
position. It is suggested that separate 
workshops with varied curriculum be 
developed and offered for these per- 
sons. 

Although two of the major subject 
areas covered in the AMIDS semi- 
nars were “understanding of the pro- 
gram” and “sympathy towards stu- 
dents,” these remain as the greatest 
teaching weaknesses encountered by 
participants. At none of the teaching 
sites did participants feel their 
AMIDS experiences had resulted in 
improvement of their teaching skills. 

In fact, “participants were gener- 
ally unable to cite any specific 
teaching behavior that they had 
changed since attending AMIDS,” 
and most felt that something other 
than the workshops had aided their 
inservice growth. “The only formal 
presentation by staff which seems to 
have made much of an impression 
was that devoted to discussing the 
Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act itself.” 

Responses from participants indi- 
cated that they felt their instructors 
and discussion leaders 'were compe- 
tent and interesting. But, greatest 
benefits were derived from “sharing 
ideas and experience with other par- 
ticipants.” 

A result of these findings was the 
formulation of a set of recommenda- 
tions for improvement of the AMIDS 
program. First, after redefining the 
goals of the AMIDS workshops, it 
should be determined whether or not 
large numbers of non-instruotional 
personnel should continue to be in- 
vited as participants. If it is deemed 
desirable to do so, then the work- 
shops should be made relevant to 
their needs, perhaps through estab- 
lishment of separate workshops. 

More emphasis should be placed 
on presentations and discussions cov- 
ering “job-seeking techniques and 
trainee employment processes,” and 
specialists should be enlisted to dis- 
cuss problems encountered in deal- 
ing with physically and emotionally 
handicapped trainees. 

In order to provide more mean- 
ingful instruction in specific t&adhing 
behaviors, it is suggested that “the 
AMIDS program should be reori- 




ented towards identifying more ac- 
curately present weaknesses in the 
instructional methods of partici- 
pants.” 

Finally, it is recommended that 
more attention and time should be 
devoted to discussions of basic social 
values and relevant vocational re- 
search findings which would help im- 
prove instructor effectiveness and the 
success of the entire Manpower pro- 
gram. 

The AMIDS questionnaire instru- 
ment and the instrument which was 
devised for interviewing selected 
participants are included as appen- 
dices to this report. 

Benefit-Cost Analysis of TAT Phase I 
Worker Training. Frederick C. Kirby and 
Paul A. Castagna. Training and Technology 
Project, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. July 1969. 

This study was conducted for the 
purpose of determining costs and 
benefits both to the individual and to 
the Federal Government as a result 
of the time and resources invested 
during the Training and Technology 
Project Phase I. (See “Training and 
Technology: A Demonstration Man- 
power Development Project. Worker 
Training Program, Phase I” in RV, 
September 1969.) ' 

For purposes of the study, 70 
former TAT trainees were examined 
in comparison with 70 persons who 
•had passed all tests for entrance 
to the TAT program but were not 
selected because of lack of space in 
the program. The benefit to the indi- 
vidual as a result of training was 
computed by comparing the amount 
of income he would have earned had 
he worked instead of entering the 
training program to the increased 
rate of income he will receive as a 
result of the training. 

It was determined that, “for each 
dollar of income foregone by the 
trainee, he received $2.60 during his 
first year of post-training employ- 
ment.” Financial benefit to the Fed- 
eral Government is based upon the 
amount spent on each trainee com- 
pared with the amount of estimated 
increase in income taxes to be re- 
ceived from each trainee in his life- 
time. This return to the Federal 
Government was computed to be 
20.5 percent, assuming a 3 percent 
annual rate of income growth, and 
25.7 percent assuming a 6 percent 
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rate (due to an annual inflation rate 

of 3 percent). I 

It is important to consider other j 
returns on the investment of the j 
Federal Government, such as having J 
fewer numbers of persons on the 
welfare rolls, and the higher social 
status of the population. In addition, 

TAT provided the labor market with 
needed skills, These aspects, of 
course, could not be computed into 
the cost-benefit analysis, but should 
be considered in evaluating the over- 
all value of the TAT program. 

. . . in T&l Education 

Development and Utilization of a National 
Vocational-Technical School Achievement 
Testing Program Using the Printing Trades 
as a Pilot Area. Dennis McFadden. Ohio 
Trade and Industrial Education Service, 

Division of Vocational Education, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. August 1967. 

Preliminary investigations having 
noted the lack of instruments for 
evaluating the level of occupational 
preparation and for evaluating the 
effectiveness of various training pro- 
grams offered, this project attempted 
to develop and validate tests for as- 
sessing the achievement of students 
iff ' training programs in the printing 
trades. Such an evaluation instru- 
ment was deemed necessary because 
of the high cost of such programs at 
the secondary level, and the great 
waste which could result from 
ineffective programs. 

The design of this project con- 
sisted of the development of a:\ 
achievement test to be administered 
to twelfth grade printing trades stu- 
dents for measuring their technical 
knowledge and skills related to this 
trade. In addition, a job performance 
Ineasure was developed for adminis- 
tration to graduates of printing cour- 
ses who became employed in the ■ 
printing trades. This test, given to 
the same students as the first, was 
administered eight to ten months af- 
ter 1 graduation. Results from the two 
sets of tests would be compared and 
used as an index for evaluation of 
the training program itself. 

Specifically, the project attempted 
to measure student achievement by 
first defining “student achievement 
representative of the educational ob- 
jectives for a vocational printing 
course at the twelfth-grade level,” j 
then selecting existing measures of 




this achievement and developing ad- 
ditional ones, and finally by provid- 
ing national standardization of an 
achievement test through administra- 
tion of -it to a group of students 
nearing completion of a twelfth- 
grade printing course. 

Employee job performance was to 
be measured by first defining the 
mean job performance of recently 
employed graduates of the courses, 
then dc eloping reliable instruments 
for measuring job performance, and 
measuring the job performances of 
those students who had been origi- 
nally tested and who were now em- 
ployed in the printing trades. The 
measures of achievement and job 
^performance thus obtained would 
Ithen be related to provide an index 
for evaluating the vocational printing 
trades course. 

Through examination of ithe curric- 
ulums offered in the printing trades 
in secondary schools in Ohio, and 
through conferences with representa- 
tives of thp .International Graphic 
Arts Education Association, it was 
determined that two areas of 
achievement should be measured: 
knowledge . and understanding of 
fundamental printing operations and 
ability to solve problems which arise 
in the printing industry. 

For measurement of the knowl- 
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edge and understanding category, 
the “Ohio Printing Achievement 
Test,” a test already existent in mul- 
tiple choice form, was adopted.* 
Problems arose in devising a test of 
the second area of achievement 
which would meet requirements of 
administration time, adequate stand- 
ardization and objective scoring. A 
“recognition type” of measurement 
was found to be usable in this area, 
and the “Ohio Printing Performance 
Test” was developed by the project 
staff for use in this area of achieve- 
ment measurement. Both of the tests 
were given field trials. 

In the second phase of the study, 
which was devoted to developing a 
means of assessment of job per- 
formance, behavior traits of job per- 
formance were selected through, con- 
ferences with graphic arts industry, 
representatives. The traits selected — 
dependability, safety, quantity, care 
of tools, resourcefulness, neatness, 
accuracy, industriousness, reaction to 
criticism, adaptability, communica- 
tion skills, organization of work, 
technical knowledge, and job skill— 



were assessed for each vocational 
graduate who was now employed in 
the printing trades. 

It was concluded that “the 
procedures, methods, and assump- 
tions employed were adequate in 
providing for the development of 
valid and reliable achievement mea- 
sures of vocational printing at the 
twelfth-grade level of instruction.” 
Use of these achievement measures 
is considered possible in determining 
the effectiveness of the instruction, 
thereby “allowing for the improve- 
ment and maintenance of quality ed- 
ucation in sound vocational pro- 
grams.” 

Appendixes to the report include a 
suggested printing course outline, a 
job performance rating form, and a 
questionnaire administered to print- 
ing trades course graduates. 

The Training of Tsoi and Die Makers. 
Morris A. Horowitz and Irwin L. Herrnstadt. 
Department of Economics, Northeastern 
University, Boston, Mass. C ptember 1969. ? 

Tool and die makers in the Metro- 
politan Boston area were selected for 
testing of a methodology 'for determi-, 
ning “the Combination or combina- 
tions of education, training; and ex-; 
perience which; wef e most ; likely to 
yield highly -qualified workers; in a* 
specific occupation.” This occupation' 
was chosen because of its importance 
to manufacturers and the short sup- 
ply of qualified workers in it. 

Of the 400 tool and die makers 
from 53 establishments in the area, 
most had followed one of six basic 
training paths. The percentage dis- 
tribution of workers in each of these 
paths was: 

On-the-job training 22.5% 

Vocational high school ..... .22.2% 

Picked-up-ths-tracle .... — ... 1 5.8 % 

Apprenticeship .14.2% 

Vocational high school plus 

on-the-job training 11.2% 

Vocational high school plus 

apprenticeship 9.8% 

Miscellaneous 4.2% 

It should be noted from these 
figures that the paths followed were 
diverse and that even the most 
formal methods of training were in- 
formal. Also, this is not an easily 
acquired trade: formal training had 
been taken by more than 80 percent 
of those interviewed. Subjects most 
often studied for use in ithis job were 



trigonometry, blueprint reading, use 
of measuring instruments, heat 
treating, machine theory, mechanical 
drawing, and tool design. These sub- 
jects were either studied outside or 
? acquired on the job. 

) The effectiveness of each training 
path was evaluated in terms of “(1) 
the performance ratings given to the 
men by their supervisors, (2) the 
length of time spent in training, and 
(3) the amount of time the tool and 
die makers estimated it took them, 
from the start of training, after their 
formal schooling, to become all- 
around competent craftsmen, and to 
be classified initially as toolmakers 
and diemakers.” ■> ’ 

Differences in performance ratings 
among training paths were not- statis- 
tically significant, although workers 
in the vocational high school com- 
bined with- apprenticeship” and the 
“vocational high school” paths had a 
somewhat greater proportion of bet- 
tor-than-average ratings. Neither ap- 
prenticeship, ror taking of part-time 
courses, nor even the failure to finish 
training seemed to affect the ratings. 

This similarity of ratings for all 
training paths may be attributed to 
“the importance of innate ability 
and working experience, differences 
in the quality of training within 
paths, and the likelihood that suc- 
cessful training has characteristics 
that are unrelated to the formal 
structure of programs.” Also, there 
may be an even distribution of 
trainees with like abilities entering 
each training path. 

Average lengths for training peri- 
ods varied for the different training 
paths. For example, “vocational high 
school” averaged 7.7 years, “on-the- 
job training” averaged 2.9 years, and 
“apprenticeship” averaged 3.4 years. 
The longest training period was in 
the path of “picked-up-the-trarie” 
which lasted an average of 7.3 
years. 

Many more years of experience 
after training were required before 
men felt themselves competent 
craftsmen; a minimum of six years 
before they considered themselves 
competent toolmakers, and a mini- 
mum of eight years to be a compe- 
tent diemaker. Individuals with vo- 
cational high school combined with 
apprenticeship required the shortest 
amounts of time before considering 
themselves competent ah-arbuhd 
craftsmen. 
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The shortest routes to receiving 
classification as a toolmaker or a 
diemaker were through the paths of 
“vocational high school” and “voca- 
tional high school and appren- 
ticeship.” The foremen’s ratings of 
their workers indicated that longer 
periods of training time did not con- 
tribute to performance. 

Effectiveness of the various train- 
ing paths was measured through 
foremen’s ratings, the time needed to 
become an -all-around craftsman, 
and the time needed to become clas- 
sified as a toolmaker or diemaker. 

The path of “vocational high 
school and apprenticeship” scored 
well on most of these measures of 
effectiveness. None of the paths was 
poor in all or most areas. It was 
found to be very difficult to deter- 
mine the reasons for a good rating: 
age, years in the trade, years of job 
experience, aruuunt of training, 



training path tollowed, etc., did little 
to back up a morn’s rating. Discus- 
sions with those in the trade point 
more to factors such as inherent tal- 
ent for and interest in tool and die 
making. 

An extension of the study was 
devoted to the questions of breadth 
of craftsmanship and the problems 
encountered in the transition from 
school to work in these trades. Cer- 
tain paths of training were found to 
contribute more to breadth than oth- 
ers, but only “apprenticeship” in the 
case of diemaking was statistically 
significant. The more structured 
courses appeared to contribute more 
to the breadth of a man’s skill. Time 
spent working at the trade also had 
some effect on the breadth of skill. 

Because of the labor market de- 
mand for tool and die makers, stu- 
dents of all abilities and from all 



types of schools found employment, 
although those who had better-than- 
average abilities and who came from 
the better schools were more sought 
after. The boys most often located 
their own jobs, bypassing the inade- 
quate occupational counseling ser- 
vices or using them as a last resort. 

The conclusion of this study is 
that “comparing workers’ training 
with foremen’s ratings of job per- 
formance is a useful way to evaluate 
the effectiveness of particular train- 
ing patterns, particularly if done on a 
longitudinal basis that includes a de- 
tailed description of the exact con- 
tent and nature of a man’s training 
and laier work experience.” In addi- 
tion, a listing is made of the more 
significant implications of the find- 
ings of the study for government, 
training programs, secondary schools, 
unions, employers, individuals, and 
further research. 
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Cost-Effectiveness Study 

A Cost-Effectiveness Study of Vocational 
Education: A Comparison of Vocational and 
Nonvorational Education in Secondary 
Schools. Ernst W. Stromsdorfer, et al. 
Institute for Research on Human Re- 
sources, The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park, Pa. March 1969. 

This report attempts to answer, 
through development of an appro- 
priate theoretical framework and ob- 
taining ..i data relevant to the frame- 
work, the question: “Should the 
United States invest more money in 
vocational education, given alterna- 
tive investment opportunities in other 
educational curricula?” It is expected 
that the methodology formulated for 
this study can be used by federal and 
state agencies in conducting cost- 
effectiveness studies of education. 

The cost-effectiveness method of 
evaluation was used in. order to 
bridge the gap between evaluations 
Which have centered on expenditures 
only, and those which have had as 
their main focus the fulfillment of 
objectives of various programs. The 
admission is made in the report that 
cost-effectiveness analysis has not 
yet been perfected, and inadequacies 
are duely noted in order to provide a 
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basis for further research and experi- 
mentation. However, it is felt that 
the current amount of knowledge on 
cost-effectiveness is enough to begin 
with, and that this method is much 
better than decisicomaking through 
the old methods of “guess and intui- 
tion.” 

Three cities were selected for this 
study. Two cities have their second- 
ary vocational-technical educational 
facilities concentrated in a vocation- 
al-technical school which is separate 
from regular academic high schools. 
The third city also has vocational- 
academic high schools where stu- 
dents may follow either a vocation- 
al or an academic curriculum. 

Four main steps were involved in 
the study: “First, all costs and ben- 
efits were identified and representa- 
tive data were collected. Second, the 
conceptual difficulties were resolved, 
where possible, and the appropriate 
criteria for investment decisions were 
determined. Third, the data were 
analyzed by statistical methods, and, 
by comparing costs and benefits, the 
return to the investment was ascer- 
tained. Finally, other related issues 
which might affect the analysis were 
considered.” All costs, including 
marginal, total and average, were 
measured. 



Cost data were obtained for the 
various city schools and school sys- 
tems. Data obtained were not uni- 
form enough to make cost compari- 
sons between the cities, but cost- 
effectiveness analysis was possible 
with data obtained from two of the 
cities. Benefit data were Obtained 
through questionnaires sent to a 1,- 
255 sample of 1959 and 1960 grad- 
uates of the high schools. Data on 
labor market histories, curriculum, 
sex, race, marital status, city of grad- 
uation, IQ measures, and father’s 
education were obtained by this 
means. A copy of the questionnaire 
is included as an appendix to the 
report. 

The most complete cost data were 
obtained from the third city — -the 
one which has not only vocational 
technical and comprehensive high 
schools, but also vocational- 
academic. Data obtained for this city 
included: principal salaries, teacher 
salaries, supervision and clerical sal- 
aries, educational supplies, free text 
and library books, other instructional 
expenses, operation, maintenance, 
administration, fixed charges, other 
services j‘ and capital outlay. 

• "In addition, data were obtained on 
physical characteristics of: (a) en- 
rollment by grade, for selected 



month*; (b) median and average 
okas ike lor selected months; (c) 
ski distribution of classes, by course 
am, for seated months, (d) size 
diitribution of teachers’ salaries by 
teacher qualification; (e) average 
dally attendance and average daily 
membership; (f) number of teach- 
ers, and (g) number of classes. 

Benefits measured included both 
labor market benefits and nonmone- 
tary benefits. Labor market benefits 
are measured by the indices of 
“money earnings and the percent of 
time employed out of total time 
which could be devoted to civilian 
labor force participation.” Variables 
measured for nonmonetary benefits 
were “training relatedness of the job 
or jobs held, overall career related- 
ness of the job or jobs held, and 
whether or not knowledge of the job 
or jobs came mainly from the high 
school or from some type of on-the- 
job experience.” 

Noneconomic variables which in- 
dicate the socialization effects of ed- 
ucation were also measured. Three 
of these were; (a) “the number of 
dubs or organizations of which the 
graduate is a member at the time he 
was interviewed,” (b) “whether or 



not the graduate voted in the 1966 
primary elections,” and (c) “wheth- 
er or not the graduate voted in the 
i §& 4 presidential election.” 

Two most important tables of data 
were developed regarding economic 
benefits; “The Relationship Between 
Secondary Curriculum and Percent 
of Time Employed During the Six- 
Year Post-Graduation Period, by 
Sex” and “The Relationship Between 
Secondary Curriculum and Average 
Monthly Before Tax Earnings Dur- 
ing the Six-Year Post-Graduation 
Period by Sex, in Dollars.” (The 
tables are reproduced below.) 

It should be noted that, while 
costs are generally more easily mea- 
sured than benefits, the reverse is 
true for this study. This is due to the 
lack of usable data related to costs, 
and it points up the need for more 
efficient recordkeeping in cost- 
related matters if cost-effectiveness 
evaluation is to become effective. 

The sample taken for this study 
implies that “vocational-technical ed- 
ucation is an economically worth- 
while investment 'for individuals and 
for society.” However, “considerable 
refinement” is still needed of techni- 
ques used in this study and of the 



methods of recordkeeping by educa- 
tional institutions. 

Definite conclusions cannot be 
reached ju the basis of this study 
alone, because of the limited data 
available from some of the sources. 
Should further studies arrive at con- 
clusions similar to the preliminary 
conclusions of this study, however, 
more concrete conclusions may be 
reached. Thus far, the only conclu- 
sion which can even be provisionally 
made is that “for two, and possibly 
all three, of the cities which partici- 
pated in this study, more funds 
should be devoted to vocational- 
technical education relative to non- 
vocational-technical senior high school 
curricula.” 

Evaluation Systems 

Evaluation Systems for Local Programs of 
Vocational-Technical Education. Harold M. 
Byram. Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. October 1968. 

This study, in which 10 Michigan 
school systems participated, was 
made to determine whether schools 
in the state were able to conduct 
self-evaluation of their vocational 
education programs “with emphasis 
on outcomes and attainment of local 
objectives, maximizing the use of lo- 
cal personnel and resources, and 
utilizing consultant leadership and 
related professional assistance.” 

A previous project had resulted in 
a systematic approach to local pro- 
gram self-evaluation which worked 
successfully in three test school sys- 
tems. The objectives of this study 
were to: 

1. Test the system further on the 
local level. 

2. Identify new or improved 
procedures for use in local programs. 

3. Establish an environment for 
personnel to learn evaluation 
procedures. 

4. Delineate the role of consult- 
ants in program evaluation. 

5. Identify potential research and 
development centers. 

Two members of each school’s 
staff were appointed to constitute a 
leadership team for working with the 
project leader. The Michigan State 
University Research and Develop- 
ment Program in Vocational- 
Technical Education staff and con- 
sultants from the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Education acted in an advi- 



Thtt Relationship between Secondary Curriculum and Average Monthly 
Before Tax Earnings During the Six-Year Post-Graduation Period, 

by Sex, in Dollars 





Average Monthly 
Before Tax 
Earnings Over the 
Six-Year Post- 
Graduation Period 


Average Monthly 
Before Tax 
Earnings for the 
First Year After 
Graduation 


Average Monthly 
Before Tax 
Earnings for the 
Sixth Year After 
Graduation 


Curriculum 


Male 


Fe- 

male 


Total 


Male 


Fe- 
male Total 


Male 


Fe- 
male Total 


Vocational-Academic 


419 


292 


315 


324 


239 254 


482 


274 310 


Vocational- 

Comprehensive 


476 


243 


283 


354 


248 264 


556 


191 253 


General 


434 


228 


326 


315 


210 260 


533 


179 347 


Vocational-Technical 


453 


264 


309 


327 


250 268 


549 


243 317 


Academic 


417 


223 


282 


269 


204 224 


506 


188 283 


Total 


444 


250 


300 


316 


238 258 


536 


217 299 



The Relationship between Secondary Curriculum and Percent of Time Employed 
During the Six-Year Post-Graduation Period, by Sex 





% of Time Employed 
Over the Six-Year 
Post-Graduation Period 


% of Time Employed 
in the First Year 
After Graduation 


% of Time Employed 
in the Sixth Year 
After Graduation 


Curriculum 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Vocational- 












77.0 


91.7 


63.2 


68.1 


Academic 


87.9 


77.3 


79.1 


84.4 


75.4 


Vocational- 












83.7 




53.6 


61.0 


Comprehensive 


94.9 


73,0 


76.1 


85.5 


83.3 


96.8 


General 


91.6 


68.7 


79.6 


81.3 


,75.1 


78.1 


95.4 


47.0 


70.0 


Vocational- 










82.9 




97.7 


62.6 


71.1 


Technical 


93.0 


75.5 


79.7 


84.6 


83.3 


Academic 


90.9 


66.3 


73.7 


75.2 


f 69.2 


71.0 


96.9 


48.2 


62.9 


Total 


92.4 


72.8 


77.9 


82.1 


79.7 


80.3 


96.8 


56.7 


67.0 
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dory capacity on the project. Meet- 
ings were held to inform participants 
of the projeot objectives, to make 
plans for getting the project under- 
way, and to work with them to iden- 
tify particular problems needing at- 
tention of the project in their school 
systems. 

A three and one-half day work- 
shop and conferences were held in 
each school to follow up on the 
workshop in: (a) “setting local proj- 
ect objectives,” (>b) “developing 
broad outlines and/or steps in each 
local project,” (c) “planning for the 
organization of local school staff and 
resources for evaluation.” In addi- 
tion, local schools were encouraged 
to conduct their own workshops for 
preparing local staffs in procedures 
used in the evaluation system. 

Success of the project was analyzed 
•through collections of data from the 
participating school systems and 
through interviews with local staff. 
The evaluation system was demon- 
strated successfully in nearly all of 
the participating schools. 

Elements relevant to local pro- 
gram self-evaluation were revealed to 
be: “(a) administrative endorsement 
and support; (b) a local leadership 
team; (c) a program of local leader- 
ship preservice and inservice train- 
ing; (d) an evaluation project plan; 

(e) a staff committee for evaluation; 

(f) staff time for evaluation; (g) ob- 
jectives and curricular analysis; (h) 
advisory committees for assistance in 
the evaluation; (i) follow-up study of 
former students; (j) use of consult- 
ant help and instructional materials 
In development and use of evalua- 
tion instruments, and (k) adequate 
reporting of activities.” 

Suggestions emanating from the 
successful demonstration of the eval- 
uation system during this project in- 
clude that of extending the system to 
other school systems in Michigan 
and in other states. Use in other 



NEXT MONTH . . . Research Visibil- 
ity will present important aspects of 
the National Conference on Research 
held at Oklahoma State University 
in April 1969, and of the Research 
Handbook for Vocational-Technical 
Education which was derived from 
the presentations at the conference. 
Guest editor will be Dr. William 
Stevenson, director of the Research 
Coordinating Unit at Oklahoma State. 



states would determine the generaliz- 
abllity of the system in other organi- 
zational patterns. Also suggested was 
that the system be tried out In com- 
munity colleg programs of vocation- 
al-technical education and under 
other leadership, such as a state de- 
partment of education or a research 
coordinating unit. 

A manual, Evaluation of Local Vo- 
cational Education Programs, A Man- 
ual for Administrators, Teachers, and 



Program Analysis Questionnaire for Voca- 
tional and Technical Education. Rhode 
Island Department of Education, Division 
of Vocational-Technical Education, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

The rapidity of expansion of voca- 
tional-technical programs in Rhode 
Island resulted in a need for a means 
of evaluating these programs in or- 
der to make them more responsive to 
student needs. The Program Analysis 
Questionnaire is an instrument for 
analyzing all aspects of the vocation- 
al-technical program. 

The questionnaire was developed 
by the Division of Vocational- 
Technical Education of the Rhode 
Island State Department of Educa- 
tion, through review of existing eval- 
uative instruments, consultation with 
regional and federal offices of educa- 
tion, and contact with universities 
doing research in program evaluation. 
Guidelines for format and content of 
the questionnaire were consolidated 
from materials in use in several other 
states. 

The questionnaire is divided into 
four major sections: administration 
and guidance, curriculum, physical 
facilities, and instruction. A three- 
dimensional approach to evaluation 
including “(a) self-analysis by local 
school administration and vocation- 
al-technical school staff, (b) analysis 
by evaluation team, and (c) analysis 
by industry representatives,” was es- 
tablished. 

In conducting an evaluation, the 
associate commissioner of vocation- 
al-technical education first identifies 
the particular program to be evaluat- 
ed and names an evaluation team of 
Department of Education staff mem- 
bers. The team consists of a team 
leader, specialists in vocational 
guidance, curriculum and facilities, 



Citizens, was published in a second 
edition in order to include ideas tried 
out and found to be successful dur- 
ing this project. Appendices to the 
study include capsule descriptions of 
local projects, a projeot staff study 
entitled “The Role of the Consult?, nt 
in Evaluation of Local Vocational 
Education Programs” and another 
titled “An Example of the Use of a 
Vocational Education Information 
Inventory.” 



an area school coordinator from a 
school district other than the one 
being evaluated, and an academic 
educational specialist. 

The local superintendent is in- 
formed of the purpose and 
procedures of the evaluation, and ori- 
entation and distribution of the eval- 
uation instrument are carried out for 
local school personnel. Completed 
questionnaires are returned to the 
Vocational Division Office where 
they are tabulated and analyzed 
along with questionnaires completed 
by industry representatives for each 
occupational area and those com- 
pleted by members of the evaluation 
team. Findings are reported to a 
local advisory committee and local 
school personnel, a final evaluation 
report is written, and recommenda- 
tions are followed up. 



Curriculum Materials 

The Curriculum Section of the 
Division of Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education, U.S. Office of 
Euucation, has compiled listings 
of curriculum materials which are 
available from States for each 
specialized area of vocational- 
technical education. Listings are 
available for Agricultural Edu- 
cation, Distributive Education, 
Health Occupations, Home Eco- 
nomics, Office Occupations, Tech- 
nical Education, and Trade and 
Industrial Education. 

In addition, an addendum cov- 
ering all services and a list of in- 
structions for ordering these cur- 
riculum materials are available. 
To order one or all of these list- 
ings, write to Mr. William Berndt, 
Curriculum Section, Division of 
Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 20202. 



Program Analysis Questionnaire for Vo-Tec Education 
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VocttJiaiJ Prognai in thi Public School* 
Th« Unit o? thi Ttichn. Eleanor P. God* 
frey. Bureau of Social Science Research, 
Inc., Washington, D.C. February 1969. 

This report presents the major 
findings of a nationwide survey of 
249 secondary and post-secondary 
schools, including comprehensive 
high schools, vocational high schools, 
vocational-technical centers, and 
junior or community colleges. Re- 
sponses were received from 11,649 
administrators, counselors and teach- 
ers. According to the report, “a ma- 
jor purpose of the study was to com- 
pare the backgrounds, training, and 
satisfaction with teaching of second- 
ary and post-secondary academic 
and vocational teachers.” In addi- 
tion, the opinions of teachers, coun- 
selors and administrators were 
sought on various educational issues. 

Separate questionnaires were ad- 
ministered to administrators, faculty 
and counselors. (Copies of these 
questionnaires are appended to the 
report.) Topics covered included the 
areas of school setting, teacher back- 
ground and training, and teacher 
opinions. 

Analysis of the school setting in- 
cluded a survey of course offerings. 
The major difference between offer- 
ings at the secondary and the post-sec- 
ondary level was the increased vari- 
ety of offerings at the post-secondary 
level. Secondary schools typically 
offered between three and five major 
programs, while a large junior col- 
lege would offer six programs, in- 
cluding two (college transfer and 
health occupations) which are not 
found in secondary schools. 

Enrollment patterns, the presence 
of work programs, and predictions of 
educational progression of students 
are discussed in the report. Re- 
garding faculty requirements and in- 
ducements, it was found that the 
usual minimum educational require- 
ment is a B.A. degree, and that 
recruitment and maintenance of an 
able faculty would be facilitated by 
better working conditions, facilities, 
and the ability to offer “merit pay.” 

Data gathered from responses to 
questions regarding teacher back- 



ground and training indicate that 
moat teachers have * B.A. degree 
and are continuing to upgrade this 
with inservice training and graduate- 
level courses. Although the median 
vocational instructor has five to nine 
years of full-time outside employ- 
ment experience, the most frequent 
response to this question was that of 
no outside employment experience. 
Vocational teachers generally have 
fewer students per class, and fewer 
nonteaching duties. Most teachers 
expressed satisfaction with their roles 
as classroom teachers, with the major 
dissatisfactions being lack of plan- 
ning time and poor administration. 

Teacher opinions were polled on 
subjects of personal autonomy, ade- 
quacy of school services, curriculum 
emphases, and nine controversial pol- 
icy issues in education. 

An analysis of questionnaire re- 
sponses was also made by type of 
school. In regard to the adequacy of 
the secondary curriculum, responses 
were very consistent in rating the 
major function of the school as 
above average, and the secondary 
function of the school as average. 
For example, respondents from com- 
prehensive schools listed the academ- 
ic program as above average, and 
the vocational program as average. 
The reverse was true of the vo- 
cational schools. 

Post-secondary personnel in tech- 
nical institutions rated their voca- 
tional program the same as the per- 
sonnel from the secondary vocation- 
al schools — above average. Howev- 
er, this was not true for the vocation- 
al placement services, which re- 
ceived only an average rating, and a 
below average rating from 35 per- 
cent of the teachers. Ratings for 
junior college programs were good 
for both types of programs (terminal 
and transfer) . 

Curricular changes suggested for 
high schools would make the two 
programs, vocational and academic, 
more similar by adding more mathe- 
matics and science to the vocational 
curriculum and more mathematics 
and vocational training to the college 
preparatory curriculum. 

Implications for policy change of 
the data gathered in this survey in- 
cluded the idea that further exami- 



nation should be given the recom- 
mendation that “high schools should 
move toward a dual purpose in gen- 
eral curriculum.” Changes which re- 
spondents suggested should be made 
in high school curricula and junior 
college degree programs “imply that 
all of the traditional requirements, 
particularly those instituted at the 
behest of the senior college, may not 
be necessary.” 

Further investigation should be 
made into the low ratings which 
were given student counseling and 
placement services. The respondents 
indicated that these services in their 
schools “have done a better job of 
meeting the demands of the labor 
market and of the colleges rather 
than the needs of the students.” 

Because most respondents stated 
that “the vocational major can make 
it in college, particularly if the stand- 
ards for the academic component of 
the high school vocational progran 
are raised,” investigation should be 
made of revision of the high school 
program along a new curricular pat- 
tern. It is suggested that if this type 
of change were made, then “ formal 
specialized occupational training 
would necessarily become the re- 
sponsibility of the post-secondary in- 
stitution.” 

A System for State Evaluation 

A System for State Evaluation of Voca- 
tional Education. Harold Starr. The Center 
for Vocational and Technical Education, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
August 1969. 

Presented in this report is an inter- 
im model for planning, monitoring, 
evaluating, and redirecting programs 
of vocational education. The model 
is derived from an as yet incomplete 
project, “The Development of a 
Model To Evaluate State Programs 
of Vocational Education.” It has 
been presented prior to ihe com- 
pletion of the major project so that it 
may be available in time for use by 
state staffs preparing plans and eval- 
uation systems in response to feder- 
al requirements. 

After careful consideration of two 
existent methods of evaluation, “tra- 
ditional process evaluation” and “all- 
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inclusive data banks,” it was decided 
that neither of these processes could 
supply the data which initial investi- 
gations had determined to be neces- 
sary for evaluation in the “current 
operating situation of the state*,” It 
had been determined that the need 
was for a system which would 
provide not only information for an- 
nual and long-range planning and 
redirecting of efforts, but that it must 
provide the accountability required 
by state and federal governments. 

This system, therefore , was de- 
signed to provide “information es- 
sential for planning and for redirec- 
ting the programmatic efforts of state 
vocational education agencies . , 
and to “ , . . provide decision- 
makers with information essential to 
the development of annual and long- 
range program plans.” 

A systems approach was taken in 
planning of the program, which re- 
quired that: “(1) the evaluation 
problem be defined in terms of the 
purposes and expected outcomes of 
programs; (2) an information (mea- 
surement) system be formulated to 
provide the particular data required 
for evaluative decisions about pro- 
gram outcomes; (3) feedback 
mechanisms be provided to permit 
monitoring of the effectiveness and 
efficiency of the information system 
in providing significant data for deci- 
sionmaking; (4) an interpretive sys- 
tem be formulated by which in- 
formation is analyzed and presented 
to decisionmakers in a format 
which facilitates decisionmaking; and 
(5) since the evaluation system is 
only one part of a total program- 
planning system, the evaluation sys- 
tem be capable of articulation with 
other components (PPBS, for exam- 
ple) of a larger program-planning 
system.” 

The first phase of the project con- 
sisted of the design of the model 
system and its field testing. First, the 
model system was conceptualized, 
with the major uses for the system 
being defined and a system being 
organized which would accomplish 
these purposes. Then, state agency 
program objectives and goals were 
formulated and “quantitative pro- 
gram goal statements which are used 
to assess achievement of the program 
objectives” were identified. Data 
which would be needed to determine 
success of a program were specified, 



and procedures for using evaluation 
results in developing program pia&3 
were developed. The model system 
was then field tested in states which 
were cooperating on the project. 

After assessment of the field test 
results, a second phase was Initiated 
in which a revised data system was 
formulated. This data system incor- 
porated seven data-collection instru- 
ments, six of which are used to col- 
lect data from local sources. Among 
these instruments are a vocational 
program status form, a school in- 
formation inventory, a specific pro- 
gram information data form for sec- 
ondary and post-secondary instruc- 



Utilization of Volunteer Industry-Education 
Advisory Committees for Evaluating a 
State Vocational-Technical Education Sys- 
tem. Samuel M. Burt, The W.E. Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1969. 

This paper presents an outline and 
a criticism of the strategy and 
procedures adopted for one phase of 
a project conducted jointly by the 
State Department of Education of 
Arkansas, The Industrial Research 
and Extension Center of the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, and the Upjohn 
Institute under a grant from the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

The project involved business, in- 
dustrial, community and state lead- 
ers and decisionmakers in a process 
of “assessing the status and plans of 
the vocational-technical education 
system of the State vis-a-vis its 
economic development plans,” and 
the phase studied in this paper is 
that of “dealing with the evaluation 
of the vocational-technical education 
system of the State by the advisory 
committees.” 

Eight Regional Advisory Councils 
comprised of representatives of in- 
dustry and business (including com- 
munity leaders, legislators and edu- 
cators) were organized for the pur- 
pose of conducting school program 
evaluations and making related rec- 
ommendations regarding economic 
development needs and plans. In ad- 
dition, a State Manpower Advisory 
Council for Economic Development 
was organized for coordination of the 
work of the Regional Councils. 

In order to provide Regional Ad- 



tional program*, a specific program 
information data form for adult in- 
structional programs, and a data 
form in two parts used to obtain 
student characteristic data. The sev- 
enth instrument is used at the state 
agency level, and it is a collection 
of state division of vocational educa- 
tion evaluation and planning data. 

These instruments were pilot 
tested, with the final testing being 
completed in December 1969. Fol- 
lowing this pilot test a final evalua- 
tion model will be produced at The 
Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education and will be available for 
dissemination to potential users. 



visory Council members with back- 
ground information of the State vo- 
cational and technical education sys- 
tem, four papers were prepared for 
them by the project staff: “A Look 
at Arkansas High Schools and Their 
Occupation Education Programs,” 
“A Look at Private Trade and Busi- 
ness Schools in Arkansas,” “Industri- 
al Plant Site Location and Vocation- 
al Schools and Programs,” and “An 
Overview of Arkansas Student En- 
rollments, Course Completions and 
Expenditures for Federally Reim- 
bursed Vocational Education Pro- 
grams.” A fifth paper, “Enrollments, 
Income, Expenditures and Programs: 
Area Vocational-Technical Schools in 
Arkansas,” was presented and dis- 
cussed at Regional Council meetings. 
The findings of these papers were 
translated in terms of the programs 
and problems of schools in the region 
of each particular advisory council. 

Several meetings were held by the 
Regional Advisory Councils for re- 
view of findings, progress reports and 
preparation of recommendations 
relative to their region. A final re- 
port of recommendations was 
prepared for submission to the State 
Council. A final report was also 
prepared by the State Council and 
presented to the State Board of Vo- 
cational Education, with the expecta- 
tion that the recommendations in the 
report would be given first priority 
by the State Board, the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the Governor’s 
Office, and the State Advisory Coun- 
cil for Vocational Education. 

The use of volunteer businessmen 
as an evaluative force for vocational- 
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technical* education Was demonstrat- 
ed to be feasible by this project. 
With the assistance and guidance 
from the. background papers and 
other materials provided by the pro- 
ject staff, workable solutions were 
obtained for some of the problems 
facing vocational-technical education 
in the community. It now remains to 
be seen whether or not these groups 
can continue in their work toward 
having their recommendations imple- 
mented. 

Student Teaching in Home Ec 

The Evaluation of Student Teaching in 
Home Economics: Final Report. Helen Y. 
Nelson and Joan G'rltzmacher. New York 
State College of Home Economics, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. May 1967. 

The “critical incident technique” 
was used in this study to determine 
the performances resulting in effec- 



tive or ineffective student teaching 
behavior and to construct a scale for 
evaluation of student teaching per- 
formance. The scope of this study was 
limited to student teachers in home 
economics, and cooperation was ob- 
tained from teachers, college super- 
visors and student teachers in 20 
institutions from a number of states. 

These groups submitted 563 criti- 
cal incidents, of which 550 were 
usable. From these 550 incidents, 
958 specific behaviors were ob- 
tained. The critical behaviors were 
constructed into a 112-item rating 
scale which was administered at the 
end of the student teaching period to 
students, teachers and supervisors. 
An opinionnaire sent along with the 
rating scales indicated respondents 
felt that this rating scale was better 
than the one they were presently 
using, and that it took less time to 
use. 



plain talk George 

Fun at acronym making? “Alphabet 
soup,” a term which has been with 
us for several generations and which 
makes up a glossary, of its own, par- 
ticularly of governmental agencies 
and various projects, has' its personal 
appeal and challenge, as a gaming de- 
vice, at least to the -bureaucratic in 
soul. The Advisory 1 Committee for 
Research Visibility numbers among 
its membership at least one person of 
the research bureaucracy nature who, 
after lengthy nonscientific study of the 
RV masthead which has traditionally 
stated its mission as Synthesis / 
Application / Dissemination, ar- 
rived at the brutal conclusion and 
accusation that according to his 
acronym Research Visibility is SAD. 

Happily, the construction and 
deep insight which resulted in the 
accusing SAD acronym, and the 
acronym itself, were not shared by 
the committee other than through the 
humorous incident it provided during 
the review and appraisal of RV prog- 
ress. Editorial policy insists that we 
share the anecdote with our reader- 
ship; the name of coiner of the SAD 
acronym will’ never be revealed un- 
less more appropriate punishment 
cannot be determined. 



L. Brandon, Editor, Research Visibility 



The “alphabet soup” incident does 
have its more serious side. What has 
been achieved by the “yellow pages” 
over their short history? What will 
be more successful in meeting the 
needs of the majority of AV Journal 
readers which are related to research 
and development? What should be 
the target of the potential of reader- 
ship as the AV Journal is currently 
distributed to more than 52,000 
readers? The Advisory Committee 
had many suggestions, too many to 
use and implement. These were 
shared with RV readers in a previ- 
ous “Plain Talk” section. The pre- 
vailing suggestion that RV should 
zero in on the synthesis idea has 
come up for continued examination 
with a great deal of enthusiasm and 
expectancy. 

Research synthesis and interpretation 

as new missions. In the minds of a work- 
ing committee including a few mem- 
bers of the RV Advisory Committee 
(Aaron J. Miller of The Center for 
Vocational and Technical Education 
at The Ohio State University and 
Sidney High of the U.S. Office of 
Education), research results should 
be summarized and interpreted; in- 
terpretations should point the way 



It was concluded that the project 
had developed “a valid, reliable and 
useful rating scale . . . for the evalu- 
ation of student teaching in home 
economics.” According to the report, 
this method could be successfully 
adopted for other fields and for other 
purposes. 

Suggestions for further study in 
this area include that of training 
raters in use of the scale to promote 
uniformity in rating and to develop a 
rating scale whereby pupils may rate 
the student teachers. Also, the scale 
might be used in evaluating the per- 
formance of first-year teachers. 

Copies of the rating scales used in 
this study and the opinionnaires 
which accompanied them are in- 
cluded in the appendices to this re- 
port. There is also a page of in- 
formation which it has been sug- 
gested should accompany the rating 
scale in future use. 



for desirable changes to be made for 
more effective programs of vocation- 
al and technical education at all 
levels. 

If all of this is possible (and there 
is a great deal of academic argument 
that it is neither posssible nor partic- 
ularly desirable as viewed by various 
antagonists) there is an underlying 
assumption that in the first place 
practitioners are sensitive to change 
and their practices amenable to al- 
teration. Hosted by Robert Taylor, 
director of the Center, with the gen- 
erous assistance of Center staff Joel 
Magisos and Celianna Taylor, and 
William Stevenson of Oklahoma 
State University’s Research Coordi- 
nating Unit, the working group draft- 
ed the dimensions of a new design 
for RV of the future. 

The target group, then, is 4 the 

teacher-practitioner readership of 
the profession, the over-riding major- 
ity of the AVA membership. Re- 
search and development results should 
be summarized and interpreted for 
their consideration and implementa- 
tion. Essentially this fact assumes 
that a high degree of relationship 
will exist between the nature of the 
research which is investigated and 
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the realism of front-line operating 
problems in teaching and conduct of 
local programs. 

Obviously, more communication 
and a more effective dialogue be- 
tween practitioner and research- 
interpreter will have to be cultivated 
and maintained. The design of the 
new RV format will attempt to over- 
come problems of this nature and 
many others. Notwithstanding the 
difficulty of making RV reporting 
more functional in its “yellow pages” 
of the future, the still more difficult 
task of sampling and ascertaining 
readership interests will be con- 
fronted with new vigor. 

No doubt, the RV editor’s enthusi- 
asm could be dampened by visions 
of a management monstrosity in the 
midst of the synthesis-interpretation 
syndrome, but the many desirable 
results of research utilization includ- 
ing program change and maximum 
benefit to vocational youths and 



adults dispel management problems, 
real and imaginary. 

Do not expect the synthesis idea 
to show up in final form, subject to 
design and grantsmanship, before the 
September 1970 issue. But if you 
like the idea, or if you think it a 
total waste of time, paper and ink, 
let us have your reactions. You arc 
the reader, it is your journal, and 
your ideas are solicited. If, even hu- 
morously, there is an element of 
SADness in Research Visibility , let’s 
make it more functional — or get a 
new acronym. 

Selected “must read" evaluation litera- 
ture. The printing presses of the na- 
tion work overtime in producing the 
literature of evaluation including the 
analysis, philosophy and research re- 
lated to it. The following might com- 
prise a “best seller” list. 

— National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. Educational Evaluation: New 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 



VOCATIONAL RESEARCH 
a coming of age *!««■■ 



Guest privileges of the month for 
the miniature editorial are extended 
to William W. Stevenson, director, 
Research Coordinating Unit of Okla- 
homa State University. As Research 
Visibility places the monthly focus 
on research and particularly that of 
the proceedings and product of the 



National Vocational Research Con- 
ference of 1969, there is no more 
appropriate commentator on vocation- 
al research and its faltering steps to 
maturity than Dr. Stevenson. 

As a strong disciple of functional 
research and program change, con- 
ference pre-planner, contractor, 



“ master of ceremonies ,” and evalua- 
tor of the 1969 Conference, Dr. Ste- 
venson reflects on a new and func- 
tional ordering of priorities for prac- 
titioner and researcher alike. Of the 
basic value of research, he poses the 
eternal question, “ Will it make a 
difference ?” 



RESEARCH in vocational-technical 
education is growing up — we as re- 
searchers have been and are still in a 
process of maturation. The evidences 
and effects of this still incomplete 
maturing are discernable in the work 
we do, the attitudes we express and 
the goals we seek. This editorial will 
attempt to gauge the progress, to 
chart the direction and to evaluate 
the results of this new look for voca- 
tional research. 

For the purposes of this writing, I 
would define research in its most 
generic sense as a function, but not 
the whole, of planning and program 
development. This function includes 
the collection, analysis and interpre- 
tation of information and data for 
presentation to administrators at all 
levels to improve the decisions rela- 
tive to vocational education. The re- 
search process should assist in (1) 
setting objectives, (2) developing 
procedures to reach those objectives, 
and (3) thoroughly testing and eval- 
uating results. The objective or goal 
of this function is to facilitate change 
and improvement in vocational- 
technical education. 

This definition, which admittedly 
runs the gamut from conception of 
an idea almost to implementation, is 
a part of the more mature concept 
which most vocational researchers 
have of themselves and their work. 
Further signs of research having 
moved from the “age of innocence” 
to the “age of accountability” are 
seen in the normal signs of maturi- 
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ty. (1) We have been able to estab- 
lish our goals rather than trying to be 
all things to all people. (2) We no 
longer see our activities as the “cen- 
ter of life” but recognize that we are 
a part of a total system. (3) We 
have broadened our range of accept- 
ance, but we have become more 
selective in what we accept. 

The first sign of maturity, namely 
our recognition of our own limita- 
tions, is illustrated by the following 
reference. One of the primary con- 
cepts which came out of the Nation- 
al Conference on Research in Okla- 
homa City in February 1969 was the 
idea of “differentiated staffing.” By 
this, I think we mean that we need 
different kinds f people for different 
jobs, or that the researcher should 
not be held responsible for all of the 
steps in the adoption process. 

We are all aware — probably re- 
searchers more than others — of the 
problem of research being completed 
and put on the shelf. Although, as 
some have said, this may be the best 
place for some research, it is obvious 
that someone must find a way to get 
research which can contribute to 
program improvement off the shelf 
and into the classroom — this need 
not be the researcher. 

We must find or train other peo- 
ple — other kinds of people — to per- 
form the other functions in imple- 
mentation. The machinery for trans- 
lating research findings into a pro- 
gram plan requires much coordi- 
nated effort and a clear delineation 



of responsibilities among individuals 
in an agency. We must find ways to 
describe and identify the people ca- 
pable of performing these translating 
functions, and we must develop 
procedures for facilitating the free 
flow of information within the agen- 
cy and to its client schools. 

The second evidence of maturity 
is our ability to view our function as 
researchers from a different ' angle. 
We have shed the “prima donna” 
complex in which all must be right 
for us. We have come down off the 
pedestal of pure and controlled con- 
ditions to wrestle with the real prob- 
lems which must be solved in the 
administrator’s office and in the 
classroom if vocational education is 
to be fully effective. 

The theme of the upcoming Na- 
tional Conference of RCU Directors 
will be “The Role of the Research 
Coordinating Unit as a Support Sys- 
tem for Vocational-Technical Educa- 
tion.” At this point in time research- 
ers are less concerned with changing 
the environment in which we work 
so that ideal conditions exist for re- 
search, but instead we are attempt- 
ing to make our research a part of 
the everyday, problem-filled, deci- 
sion-requiring life of vocational edu- 
cation. We are becoming a part of 
the system — a unique, sometimes ir- 
ritating, questioning, abrasive part — 
but still a part of the ongoing, real 
life system of vocational education. 

It may sound contradictory to say 
that we have broadened our range of 



acceptance but have become more 
selective in what we accept, but the 
intent is to point out that we are now 
willing to take what those in other 
disciplines have learned and adapt it 
to vocational education. On the other 
hand, we are no longer interested in 
research for the sake of research — 
what we do must hold promise of 
giving us answers on how to do a 
better job of training for occupa- 
tions. Research which does not speak 
to the solution of real and immediate 
problems is worthy of support by 
some agency, but for proposed state 
vocational education research, we 
must constantly ask the question, 
“Will it make a difference?” 

This dedication to involvement in 



change, this recognition of a mission 
to point the way for improvement, 
this becoming a part of the system 
must elicit a response from the total 
body of vocational education person- 
nel. The vocational educator must 
after sufficient trial and proving ac- 
cept the introduction of innovative 
activities into the existing system. He 
must have the courage to try the 
unfamiliar, willingness to consider 
practices which have not yet been 
sanctioned by his peers, and strength 
to risk failure in a local unprotected 
setting. 

If this innovative atmosphere is to 
exist there must be supportative and 
facilitating behavior by state staff. 
Finally, the renewing of the system 



of vocational-technical education de- 
pends in a large part on the imagina- 
tion of the researcher, the ability of 
the change agent to translate re- 
search into action, the support of the 
state staff, and the creativity of the 
teachers. 

This may not complete the team 
needed to renovate vocational pro- 
grams, but it will hopefully eliminate 
some of the impulsive improvising of 
the past. Rapid response to new 
ideas through a truly innovative sys- 
tem may only come when we put 
teachers and research implementers 
together in a school system for the 
daily face-to-face, research input and 
problem feedback communication 
essential to change. 



Proceedings: National Conference on Research 



See Bibliography for Information 
on availability of complete studies 



Proceedings: National Conference on Re- 
search, 1968 Vocational Education Amend- 
ments. Coordinating Unit for Research in 
Vocational Education, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, Stillwater, Okla. April 1969. 

The National Conference on Re- 
search, one of nine national confer- 
ences covering various phases of the 
1968 Vocational Education Amend- 
ments, was conducted to determine 
“the increasing role of research in 
the development of local and state 
vocational-technical education pro- 
grams and . . . the direction of re- 
search with , . . leaders who are vital- 
ly concerned with comprehensive pro- 
grams in the field of vocational and 
technical education.” The conference 
was followed by nine regional clinics 
and the publication of the Research 
Handbook for Vocational-Technical 
Education , which is abstracted in this 
issue olRV. 

Objectives which were sought to 
be fulfilled by the entire three-phase 
project were: 

1. To identify research needs in 
vocational and technical education 
for both the States and the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

2. To explain and discuss new 
authorization, rules and regulations, 
and proposed guides for research in 
vocational education. 

3. To develop techniques for 
effective coordination with local and 
state governmental and non-govern- 
mental institutions and agencies that 



have a concern for vocational and 
technical education programs. 

4. To develop increased leader- 
ship capabilities for selective dissem- 
ination of research findings to super- 
visors, teacher-educators, administra- 
tors, and public school teachers. 

5. To develop a guide for the 
organization of state plans for re- 
search and development with sugges- 
tions for integrating these plans by 
USOE with research funds available 
to the communities. 

6. To give leadership in the de- 
velopment of annual and long-range 
program plans for research and de- 
velopment. 

A paper titled “Strategies for De- 
veloping Model Annual and Long- 
Range Program Plans for ‘Research’ 
at State and Local Levels” was 
presented by Jerome Moss, Jr., of 
the University of Minnesota and 
Joseph F. Malinski of the Minnesota 
State Department of Education. In- 
formation which should be included 
in the plans and principles for mak- 
ing decisions was discussed, and ex- 
amples based on the Minnesota ap- 
plication were provided. 

As a factor in long-range plan- 
ning, the role and function of “re- 
search” were investigated. After call- 
ing for better organization for inno- 
vation and change, the authors 
stressed that “the generation of new 
ideas, methods of determining what 
is useful, and accelerating the adop- 
tion of proven ideas may well be the 



greatest need of all in our education 
system.” 

These things can be carried out 
by a formalized research-related 
subsystem which would utilize as in- 
puts such educational problems as 
discrepancies between (a) informa- 
tion needed and information avail- 
able, (b) educational inputs and 
outputs, (c) existing knowledge and 
practice, (d) social values and reali- 
ties, and (e) the relative position 
today in creating the future we 
would like. 

Functions suggested for per- 
formance by the subsystem were il- 
lustrated in an “Educational Change 
Model” developed by Dr. Moss. The 
model can be found in a circular 
chart form in the report of the con- 
ference proceedings, in the Research 
Handbook for Vocational-Technical 
Education, or in The Evaluation of 
Occupational Education Programs, 
Technical Report 3, by Dr. Moss, 
published by the Minnesota RCU in 
September 1968. In brief, the func- 
tions are : 

1. Conducting operational (ap- 
plied) research for immediately ap- 
plicable infoi mation. 

2. Developing and updating curri- 
culums and instructional materials. 

3. Evaluating the effectiveness of 
occupational education programs. 

4. Stimulating, facilitating and 
coordinating innovative research and 
development. 

5. Inventing, engineering, produc- 
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ing, and evaluating prototype curri- 
culums and materials. 

6. Conducting applied research for 
long-range improvements. 

7. Administering research-related 
grants and contracts supported by 
state-controlled funds. 

8. Disseminating results of re- 
search-related activities. 

9. Coordinating and conducting 
training activities. 

It was emphasized that systematic 
improvement of occupational educa- 
tion practice depends on the per- 
formance of all nine functions. A 
•brief description of the general 
nature of the activities associated 
with each function was presented to 
clarify the meaning of the functions. 
The necessity of designating specific 
persons or institutions to assume re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of these 
activities on a continuing basis was 
underlined. 

Organizing Subsystems 

General principles for organiza- 
tion and administration of the re- 
search-related subsystem were pre- 
sented. At the state level, it was sug- 
gested that the operational research 
and normative development activi- 
ties might be conducted by the same 
persons, and would most profitably 
be closely linked with the planning, 
operations and management subsys- 
tems. The evaluation function would 
also be best linked to the operational 
program and normative curriculum 
development. 

All of these activities, therefore, 
should be assigned to the vocational 
division of the State Department of 
Education. Also, a special staff with- 
in the vocational division of the State 
Department of Education should be 
assigned to supervise research- 
related projects and contracts made 
with other agencies and institutions 
in the state. 

Other research-related functions, 
such as “(a) stimulation, facilitation 
and coordination of innovative re- 
search and development, (b) dissem- 
ination, and (c) research training” 
would best be performed outside the 
State Department of Education, per- 
haps in a Research Coordinating 
Unit or other environment which 
would foster new ideas and offer 
sources of information. 

Formal research structures are not 
suggested for local or area vocation- 
al schools, although the need for 
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personnel for these schools to be 
actively engaged in research-related 
activities is recognized. Research 
needs in schools with occupational 
programs should be supported 
through local budgets, and faculty 
participation in research activities 
should be encouraged. The State 
should make available to these 
schools research services including 
technical consultation, dissemination 
and research training 

Mechanisms are required for coor- 
dinating the activities of the re- 
search-related subsystem with those of 
other subsystems of occupational ed- 
ucation and with other nonoccupa- 
tional aspects of education. Such 
mechanisms should exist at the state 
level, between the state and local 
levels, and between the state, region- 
al and federal levels. Coordination 
can be attained through use of annu- 
al research plans between agencies, 
advisory committees, statewide re- 
search plans, or through the efforts 
of a Review Committee appointed 
by the Research Coordinating Unit. 

The Review Committee would 
“review and make recommendations 
about all individual research-related 
proposals requesting state funds, or 
being forwarded to the Commission- 
er, U.S. Office of Education, 'through 
the State Board.” Coordination of 
state, regional and federal research 
activities can be accomplished 
through regional associations of Re- 
search Coordinating Units and 
through close relationships between 
'the state organizations and the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

Sources of Funds 

Sources of research-related funds 
and the relationships between these 
various sources were discussed in the 
presentation. Both sources of contin- 
uing funding and terminal funding 
sources were considered. 

Though the task of long-range 
planning is endless, annual planning 
is more specific. It is through annual 
planning 'that the research-related 
subsystem materializes. 

A basic decision in annual plan- 
ning regards the relative allocation 
of funds between research-related 
organizations (RCUs, Program Plan- 
ning and Development Sections and 
Evaluation Sections) and individual 
projects (solicited and unsolicited). 

Factors which may affect this de- 
cision include: (a) the need for 



maintaining at least a minimum or 
activity in each of the research- 
related functions at the state level; 
(b) the number and competency of 
individual researchers available in 
the state; (c) the need for “tooling- 
up” research organizations, such as 
research coordinating units, so that 
future research appropriations may 
be used most efficiently; and (d) 
prior experience in performance 
efficiency of various research organi- 
zations, taking into account “new 
opportunities and constraints likely 
to be imposed in the years ahead.” 

Another basic function of annual 
planning is determining activity prior- 
ities. It was proposed in this presen- 
tation that “the Research Coordinat- 
ing Unit should have responsibility 
... to ascertain the level of intensity 
and the general direction or kind of 
activities 'that consumers of research- 
related products feel are needed in 
the state.” Results of such a survey 
would be used as a guide in the 
selection of activities and in formula- 
tion of a priority list of activities. 
Techniques for a survey of this 
nature were illustrated. 

Program Budgeting 

Translation of proposed activities 
and projects into terms of estimated 
costs (program budgeting) is another 
aspect of annual planning. It was 
suggested that these costs “be esti- 
mated each year for the succeeding 
five years.” Both organizational 
budgets and budgets for individual 
projects must be treated in this man- 
ner. In the budget, costs would be 
related to specific activities, and 
these activities would be related to 
organizational function. Remaining 
funds would then be allocated to 
individual projects by the Review 
Committee. 

Implications of the subsystem pro- 
posed in this presentation include 
those which recommend that federal 
regulations should (a) encourage 
each state plan to contain one part 
which would deal with all nine re- 
search-related functions noted in this 
paper; (b) provide that the part of 
each state plan dealing with re- 
search-related activities shall be re- 
viewed and approved by the Divi- 
sion of Comprehensive and Voca- 
tional Education Research in cooper- 
ation with the Division of Vocational 
and Technical Education; (c) per- 
mit the operation of more than one 



(research) organization in each 
state, . . at the basic reimbursement 
rate of 75 percent; (d) permit a 
reimbursement rate of 90 percent 
for , . . (certain other) expenditures, 
and (e) permit transfer of certain 
funds by the State Board when such 



action is considered necessary. 

A second implication of the 
subsystem is the need for its evalua- 
tion. The problem of evaluation was 
not attacked in the presentation, but 
some of the dimensions of the prob- 
lem were outlined. 



Relationships Between State and Local Programs 



“Strategies for Correlated Inter- 
face Relationships Between the To- 
tal State Program and Local Pro- 
grams of Research,” a working paper 
presented by Gordon Swanson of the 
University of Minnesota, considered 
various options at local and state 
levels for including research in pro- 
gram plans. 

Information provided by the back- 
ground of the Congressional Com- 
mittee Reports of 1968 to the “legis- 
lative mandate” in the 1968 Voca- 
tional Education Amendments was 
presented. 

“First of all, Congress continues to 
place a high value on research in 
vocational and technical education. 
Although their appropriations have 
not measured up to their authoriza- 
tions, their priorities for research 
are, nevertheless, substantial. Second- 
ly, they are aware of the problems 
of staffing for research, a recurring 
theme in both the Senate and the 
House Committee Reports. Thirdly, 
they want research to contribute to 
existing programs as well as to new 
programs and new emphases. Final- 
ly, they want the research programs 
to be a part of plans generated at 
local and state levels as well as at 
the federal level.” 

A reappraisal of federal science 
policy by Donald Homig, Presiden- 
tial Special Assistant for Science and 
Technology, lends insight to interre- 
lationships needed in a program of 
research in vocational education. 
Major unresolved problems as seen 
by Dr. Homig fall into four catego- 
ries: (a) research and the universi- 
ties, (b) the nature of research sup- 
port, (c) the appropriate mix of 
governmental agencies and educa- 
tional institutions, and (d) the recur- 
rent problem of achieving some bal- 
ance and accommodation between the 
chaos of a laissez-faire system of 
federally sponsored research and 
some degree of central direction. 

Dr. Homig provides three guiding 
principles: 



L Decision-making should be 
pushed to the lowest responsible 
level appropriate to that decision. 

2. There is a clear need for more 
systems analysis on a government- 
wide scale. 

3. It is profitable and appropriate 
to employ both competition and 
careful planning in the realm of gov- 
ernmental and institutional activity. 

Dr. Swanson outlined a structure 
of state and local programs of re- 
search in four dimensions: 

1. Research functions. They in- 
clude “research” (the object of 
which is to generate new knowledge) 
and “training” (the object of which 
is to recruit, train and retrain man- 
power necessary to undertake the 
various functions of research); ex- 
perimental programs (in which 
there are experimental elements in- 
troduced in a controlled setting); 
developmental programs (in which 
materials, techniques, processes or 
implements are produced which will 
accomplish pre-specified objectives), 
and pilot programs (the object of 
which is dissemination). 

A final function of research is the 
dissemination of information, which 
assists people to find what they are 
looking for and informs professionals 
about improved practices in their re- 
spective fields. 

2. Project and program support. 
The difference between these two 
instrumentalities was described as 
project support being “time-defined” 
and program support permitting “the 
choice of alternative strategies during 
the course of the program of in- 
quiry.” 

3. Administrative devices em- 
ployed, including state, local and re- 
search coordinating unit plans. 

4. Research “program categories'* 
which describe the substantive con- 
tent of the research undertaken. 
Among these will be found educa- 
tional levels, target groups, curricu- 
lum emphases, educational func- 
tions, demographic characteristics, 



educational process characteristics, 
and others. 

Three suggestions were made re- 
garding the content of the state pro- 
gram: (a) it should contain state- 
ments of what we wish to know 
(research) and what we wish to be 
able to do (development); (b) it 
should contain the opportunity for 
alternative strategies and hypothesis 
for solutions to defined educational 
problems or priorities, and (c) it 
should address itself to a decision- 
oriented planning process by evolv- 
ing a five-year plan. 

Suggested guides for possible 
strategies in relating state and local 
programs of research were offered by 
Dr. Swanson. In brief, they are: 

— Establish a research commit- 
ment at both the state and local 
levels. 

— Place a program oriented re- 
search commitment in the state and 
local plans. 

— Give attention to training for 
research and for planning. 

— Employ a variety of models for 
emphasizing various strategies for re- 
search and planning. 

— Avoid the temptation to re- 
search subsystems without looking at 
the system as a whole. 

— Develop strategies for institu- 
tionalizing the research and develop- 
ment process. 

— Expand present mechanisms 
and create new ones to accomplish 
research, development and training. 

— Establish a strategy for comple- 
mentarity among the various re- 
search, development and training 
stimuli within each state. 

— Encourage the production of re- 
search and development from as 
well as dissemination to the local 
education agencies. 

— The research thrust of vocation- 
al education will be guided by what 
is omitted from state and local plans 
as well as what is included. 



ERIC Publication 

A monthly companion piece 
to Research in Education, Cur- 
rent Index to Journals in Educa- 
tion {CIJE), is now being pub- 
lished. CUE will provide index- 
ing for articles published in more 
than 200 journals in the field of 
education and related areas. 
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Manpower Needs, National Goals and Research Priorities 



Estimated Manpower Requirements per Billion Dollars of Expenditure in 

1975 for Selected Goals 1 
Number of Employed (in 000’s) 



Occupational Category 



A presentation on “Manpower 
Needs, National Goats and Research 
Priorities in Vocational-Technical 
Education” was made by Leonard 
A. Lccht, Center for Priority Analy- 
sis, National Planning Association. 

Underlining the fact that the 1968 
Amendments demonstrated an inter- 
est in reordering priorities through 
“more effective planning to relate 
state and local vocational education 
programs to the anticipated man- 
power (requirements and job oppor- 
tunities at the national, state - and 
local levels,” Dr. Lecht said that this 
shift in priorities will be imple- 
mented by a search for new research 
strategies in vocational education. 

As a result of the inequities in 
today’s society — the differences be- 
tween the overall affluence of the 
nation and the poverty of some of its 
urban areas — “relevance” and “prior- 
ities” have become the basis for 
vocational education planning. This 
basis raises the question: “What are 
the research strategies which can en- 
able us to translate manpower in- 
formation into vocational pro- 
grams?” 

Answers to this question require 
that a bridge be built between 
economists and vocational research- 
ers and decision-makers. Although 
cautioning against complete reliance 
on manpower projections, Dr. Lecht 
noted that these statistics “can be 
useful in indicating strategic areas of 
change to be taken into account or 
the implications of alternative de- 
velopments for the economy for 
manpower utilization.” 

Dr. Lecht proposed a “change 
agent” for the relationship of man- 
power needs and vocational-tech- 
nical education. This agent is a new 
perspective “concerned with the im- 
pact of the pursuit of national goals 
for manpower needs and for edu- 
cation.” After noting that the pur- 
suit of the nation’s goals can affect 
manpower requirements by increasing 
manpower needs in the occupation 
associated with the goal, he described 
an ongoing project of the National 
Planning Association dealing with 
national goals in 16 areas of the 
economy. 

Career opportunities in the next 
, 10 years are expected to grow espe- 

J daily fast in the professional, techni- 
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White Collar Workers 
Professional and Technical 
Managers and Self-employed 
Clerical 
Sales 

Blue Collar Workers 

Craftsmen and Foremen 

Operatives 

Laborers 

Service Occupations 

Farm Occupations 



Years of Schooling Completed 



Less than 4 years of high school 
4 years of high school 
1-3 years of college 
4 years of college or more 



cal and services occupations as a 
result of the national goals set for the 
fields of health, education and re- 
search and development. Estimated 
manpower needs in the 1970s for the 
goals in health and education and 
urban development are illustrated in 
the top table. 

Depending upon which of our na- 
tional goals we pursue, job opportu- 
nities would be available for persons 
with differing levels of education. 
The second table illustrates differ- 
ences in the educational levels re- 
quired should the nation decide to 
pursue either a health and education 
goal or an urban development goal. 

Pursuit of the urban development 
goal would involve large numbers of 
persons with an educational level of 
four years of high school or less, and 
would depend heavily on high school 



Health & Education 


Urban Development 


Goal 


Goal 


64.0 


34.7 


45.5 


8.5 


2.5 


10.3 


13.3 


12.2 


2.7 


3.7 


15.3 


53.7 


6.9 


27.4 


7.2 


17.7 


1.7 


8.6 


22.4 


3.7 



Percent Distribution of Employment 



Health & Education 


Urban Development 


Goal 


Goal 


26.0% 


43.0% 


29.0 


35.5 


14.5 


12.0 


30.5 


9.5 



vocational programs for training of 
manpower. In contrast, the junior 
colleges would be heavily relied 
upon to supply the manpower for the 
pursuit of a health and education 
goal, as many of the workers for this 
goal would be on the subprofessional 
or technical level. 

Noting that state and local plan- 
ning in vocational education is an 
important dimension of the overall 
planning to upgrade the income and 
status of persons in the “left out” 
groups in the nation, Dr. Lecht illus- 
trated the potential for planning vo- 
cational education programs for 
creating careers for the disadvan- 
taged. 

He expects more jobs for these 
disadvantaged groups (non-whites) 
in a situation of high priority for 
health and education programs than 



0.7 1.1 

Total , 10JL9 93^2 

1 Refers to final demand expenditures in 1962 prices. 

Estimated Distribution of Employment by Level of 
Educational Attainment in 1975 for Selected Goals 



Total 



100 . 0 % 



100 . 0 % 



when priority is given to urban de- 
velopment or other programs. Should 
priority be given programs of urban 
development, it would be necessary 
to expand and upgrade vocational- 
technical programs in trade and in- 
dustry and technical fields in the 
urban areas where admission might 
be granted to white, non-white and 
low-income youths. 

In concluding, Dr. Lecht raised 
the question of whether or not the 
planning required by the 1968 
Amendments will meet the needs of 
the urban and rural vocational 
schools and programs. Also, he de- 
scribed the problems posed in at- 
tempting to use the national man- 
power projections which are current- 
ly available in making state and lo- 
cal vocational program plans. 

The need for state and local man- 
power projections in order to plan 
effectively at these levels was ex- 
pressed, and the pioblems in prepar- 
ing these projections were enumerat- 



The need for “Information Serv- 
ices for Improvement of Vocational 
Education” was discussed by Thom- 
as D. Clemens, Federal Executive 
Fellow, The Brookings Institution. 
Mr. Clemens felt that in order to 
improve education through research, 
development and diffusion of scien- 
tific knowledge, the development of 
a multi-level technical information 
system is necessary. 

Such a system would consist of a 
“systematic organization of resources 
for acquiring, screening, processing 
and disseminating the information 
contained in a corpus of data and 
documents in order to make the re- 
sults of research, development and 
current practice available to educa- 
tional improvement.” 

The system could provide: 

1. The basis for more rational 
problem-definition, policy formula- 
tion and decision-making. 

2. Intellectual resources for imple- 
mentation of such policies and deci- 
sions. 

3. Specific information required 
for performance of continuing edu- 
cational operations. 

4. Verifiable, reproducible in- 
formation of use in evaluating pro- 
gram operations. 



ed. Although there are gaps in man- 
power information, asserted Dr. 
Lecht, the need for planning is not 
diminished. Rather, the certainty 
with which we can plan is dimin- 
ished, and a challenge is presented to 
make “vocational education more rel- 
evant in the society in which technol- 
ogy, needs, aspirations, and career 
opportunities are rapidly undergoing 
change.” 

Appendices to Dr. Lecht’s presen- 
tation included tables of “Expendi- 
tures for Individual Goals, 1962 and 
1975” and “Estimated Manpower Re- 
quirements for Individual Goals in 
1962, and for Aspiration Goals in 
1975,” with goals for 16 areas of the 
economy represented. 

(Another article on the subject of 
Dr. Lecht’s presentation, “Planning 
Vocational Programs To Meet Na- 
tional Goals” by John B. Teeple of 
the Center for Priority Analysis at 
the National Planning Association, 
may be found in the Nov. 1969 AVJ.) 



Clemens first gave an overview of 
what can be learned from other 
fields regarding the transfer of tech- 
nical information. Drawing from the 
“diffusion literature” studies of Ev- 
erett Rogers and Ronald Lippitt, he 
described the “adoption process” of 
five phases and the sources of in- 
formation from which the potential 
adopters derive their information 
during each of these phases. 

• The first phase is described as 
the awareness phase , “in which the 
potential adopter learns of alterna- 
tives to his current practices.” During 
this phase his information usually 
comes from the mass media. 

• The second, or interest phase , 
is one in which further information is 
sought for the alternatives. Informa- 
tion for this phase is generally of the 
interpretive variety and is obtained 
from practitioners or documents from 
the source of innovation. 

• An evaluation phase, when an 
“in-the-head” assessment of the rela- 
tive advantage and appropriateness 
of the innovation is made, involves 
information received through person- 
al communication. 

• The *rial phase, in which the 
innovation is tested on a limited ba- 
sis, also relies on this type of com- 
munication, although special “pack- 



ages” of interpretive information 
have been shown to be valuable. 

• The final, or adoption phase, 
is that in which full scale, operation- 
al use of the innovation is involved. 

Another mode of transfer of tech- 
nical information is “information 
science.” Various approaches of in- 
formation users were described: the 
current, everyday, exhaustive, brush- 
up, and browsing approaches. Three 
generalizations regarding the use of 
information systems were made: (a) 
that an effective information system 
must provide a variety of informa- 
tion products, not only for different 
segments of the clientele, but for the 
same client at different stages of his 
work; (b) that the closest and 
most accessible information source is 
the first used and the most frequently 
used . . . however, his acceptance 
and application of the information is 
influenced ... by ... its .. . 
technical quality, and (c) that per- 
son-to-person communication is the 
preferred information source. 

The relevance of these generaliza- 
tions to education was based upon a 
study which attempted to identify the 
preferences of public school teachers 
and principals for various character- 
istics of information systems. In or- 
der of preference, these characteris- 
tics were: (a) ease of access to the 
system; (b) currency of information; 
(c) comprehensiveness of coverage 
of sources; (d) speed of service; (e) 
evaluative review of information 
provided; (f) thoroughness of docu- 
mentation, and (g) flexibility of prod- 
ucts and services. 

Clemens described three com- 
ponents of an effective educational 
information system. The first com- 
ponent, the products which the sys- 
tem should generate, is divided into 
two types: basic products and those 
products which are derived from the 
basic products. Three forms of basic 
products are documents, interpreta- 
ble data, and rosters of people and 
locations from which additional in- 
formation may be obtained. Derived 
materials include bibliographies, ac- 
cess tools (indexes, abstracts, etc.) 
and interpretive materials. 

A second component of an effec- 
tive educational information system 
is the functions it must perform. In- 
cluded among these functions are 
acquisition of information, evalua- 
tion of acquired information, techni- 
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cal processes which will make evalu- 
ated acquisitions accessible (abstract- 
ing, indexing, searching, retrieving), 
dissemination, and information an- 
alyses (including discipline-oriented 
analyses, mission-oriented analyses, 
and “census bureau” analyses). 

The third component covers the 
services which must be provided by 
the system in order to assure use of 
its products. Four types of client 
services were noted as essential: 

1. Query negotiation; which con- 
sists of conferences between a system 
agent and his client for the purposes 
of determining information require- 
ments, uses and practical constraints 
of the information. 

2. Formulation of the search 
strategy, in which the best use of the 
system for the particular problems of 
the client are determined by the sys- 
tem agent. 

3. Screening and analyzing search 
output in order to determine further 
search needs, referral needs and evi- 
dence contained in the output. 

4. Client briefing by the agent 
regarding information retrieved or 
the need for further searches. 

In discussing the current status 
of educational information services, 
Clemens considered products, func- 
tions and services at local, State and 
national levels. Among products at 
the national level, he mentioned 
ERIC, the School Research Informa- 
tion Center, and the DATRIX sys- 
tem of University Microfilms, Inc. 

State products include documents 
of “clinical reports of current prac- 
tice or of non-experimental evalua- 
tion.” Referral materials, such as the 
ERIC Pace-Setter volumes and the 
Michigan Ohio Regional Education- 
al Laboratory were mentioned, as 
were interpretive materials such as 
the American Educational Research 
Association’s Review of Educational 
Research and Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research. 

Functions of educational informa- 
tion services have not been well de- 
veloped to date, according to Clem- 
ens. Among operational or demon- 
stration programs of data applica- 
tions which he mentioned are the 
Midwestern States Educational In- 
formation Project, the data program 
of the University of California, the 
Tex-Pak system in Texas, and the 
Integrated Educational Information 
System operation at Oakland, Mich. 
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Client services at the national 
level consist of those performed by 
the various ERIC Clearinghouses and 
the Clearinghouse on Vocational and 
Technical Education. 

At the state level, Research Coor- 
dinating Units were noted as being 
perhaps one of the best connectors 
between the system and the user. 
Although the limitations of RCUs 
are many, the large number of func- 
tions which they must perform with 
insufficient personnel or funds is crit- 
ical. Other state services include a 
Bureau of Reference Library Serv- 
ices in California. 

Regional services noted were the 
MOREL data and referral system 
adopted by the Ohio Education As- 
sociation and the Far West Labora- 
tory for Educational Research and 
Development’s Communications Pro- 
gram. 

Local services included RISE 
(Montgomery County, Pa.), ASSIST 
(Wayne County, Mich.), a county 
network being built on the Board of 
Cooperative Educational Services in 
New York, and intermediate school 
district units in San Mateo and Con- 
tra Costa Counties, Calif. 

Ongoing activities for improve- 
ment in educational information 
transfer which Clemens mentioned 
included programs with the System 
Development Corporation and the 
Teaching Research Division of the 
Oregon State System of Higher Edu- 
cation; a pilot experiment for on-line 
query of the computerized ERIC 
file; a project to design alternative 
models for implementation of a mul- 
ti-level system ; making the ERIC file 
available in the form of computer 



tapes; a study to plan for systematic 
and continuing identification of in- 
formation needs and information, 
and two summer institutes for train- 
ing of state and local educational 
information personnel. 

After stating four propositions re- 
garding improvement of educational 
information services, he made eight 
suggestions for improvement: 

1. Every state should take imme- 
diate steps to establish a technical 
information center or, in the absence 
of such a center, a vocational educa- 
tion technical information program 
should be established. 

2. A separate data system should 
be established directed toward evolu- 
tion of a data-based management 
information system. 

3. Efforts should be undertaken at 
the state level to acquire and screen 
all basic documents produced at the 
state and local level. 

4. A program of research on in- 
formation needs and behavior of 
educational practitioners and deci- 
sion-makers should be initiated in 
every state. 

5. At the state level efforts should 
be made to encourage development 
of intermediate or local level in- 
formation service centers. 

6. The Research Coordinating 
Unit should serve increasingly as the 
state instrument for fostering im- 
proved information user services. 

7. Attendance should be encour- 
aged at training institutes. 

8. Thoughts and comments are 
solicited on ways in which we can 
provide for a continuing dialogue on 
information needs and possible re- 
sponses to those needs. 



Professional Undertaking and Implementation of Research 



George L. Brandon, professor in 
residence, American Vocational As- 
sociation, spoke on the topic, “Pro- 
fessional Undertaking and Imple- 
mentation of Research in the Voca- 
tional Education Amendments of 
1968. Noting the diversified audi- 
ence to which he was speaking, Dr. 
Brandon described his basic objec- 
tive as being professional and in- 
formational: that of “relating voca- 
tional and technical education re- 
search to the intent, purpose and 
implementation of the legislation.” 
After relating the role of vocation- 
al-technical education to the social 



conditions of the times, he examined 
the general rationale and spirit of the 
new legislation. The evolution and 
emergence of the law was credited as 
the result of “powerful forces” of: 

1. The nature and number of our 
social problems and their relation to 
education — and to vocational-techni- 
cal education. 

2. The technological, economic 
and political trends and issues. 

3. The challenge to relevancy in 
education. 

4. The American versus the Euro- 
pean system of vocational education. 

5. The academic and liberal dis- 



dain for vocational education. 

6. The nature of learning in insti- 
tutionalized settings. 

7. The switch from job-centered to 
people-centered vocational-technical 
education. 

8. The bureaucratic, professional 
and disciplinary impasse. 

After noting sources of disen- 
chantment with research and rea- 
sons for this disenchantment, Dr, 
Brandon offered a survey of the 
changes in emphasis in the new law. 
Among the specifics of the law he 
pointed out that: 

1. Basic focus of purpose is “ac- 
cess” to vocational education. 

2. Advisory councils are formally 
installed. 

3. Evaluation is a consistent 
thread. 

4. Description of the nature of the 
state plan has numerous research 
connotations. 

5. Research provisions are author- 
ized at 10 percent of appropriations. 

6. New ways are sought to create 
a bridge between school and earning 
a living. 

7. Once again, we try for residen- 
tial vocational education. 

8. Homemaking education is sin- 
gled out for special treatment. 

9. Legal recognition, aid em- 
phasis of authorizations for vocation- 
al cooperative education are vigorous 
and progressive. 

10. Congress admits the complex- 
ity of vocational curriculum develop- 
ment in Part I, but puts its emphasis 
on (a) new and changing occupa- 



tions, and (b) the coordination of 
improvement in and dissemination of 
existing curriculum materials, 

11. A miniature vocational educa- 
tion manpower act is contained in 
the new law. 

Dr. Brandon reviewed some of the 
legal and professional requirements 
for implementation of research under 
VEA 68, and the research input for 
state plar provisions. 

Regarding the formulation of re- 
search policy and professional partic- 
ipation, Dr. Brandon presented 
“several critical issues which face 
us.” In brief, these are: 

1. Research personnel and pro- 
gram operating personnel must take 
steps to influence decisions regarding 
use of research resources. In order to 
do this it will be necessary to under- 
stand each other’s function and rela- 
tionship to research. 

2. Our research and practitioner 
personnel should devote a great deal 
more effort to dissemination of re- 
search and research utilization. 

3. We must make concentrated 
efforts for research input into person- 
nel development programs at ail 
levels. 

4. Investigation should be made of 
the need for a translator, marketer, 
application specialist to round out 
theory into practice. 

5. The research enterprise must 
become a common denominator with 
the national and state advisory coun- 
cils. 

6. The need for “organized profes- 
sional focus” should be recognized. 



Translating Research Results Into Change Factors 



Lawrence A. Walsh of McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., in presenting the top- 
ic of “Strategies for Translation of 
Research Results into Change Fac- 
tors in Regular Vocational Education 
Programs,” referred to the failure to 
translate research results for the im- 
provement of vocational education 
as “a tragic waste of human re- 
sources.” In order to devise a plan 
whereby research results may be in- 
corporated into educational practice, 
he envisioned a necessity for identifi- 
cation of “agents for change.” 

Four such agents which he noted 
are: (a) teacher training schools; 
(b) the community itself, (c) curric- 
ulum guides, and (d) commercial 
firms. 
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Teacher training schools were 
seen to be the most suitable change 
agent. However, barriers within the 
schools, and the lack of a strong 
decision making structure for the use 
of research results, leave this agent 
with only a weakened amount of 
change stimulus. 

A strong source of change stimu- 
lus is the community. Students and 
parents are becoming quite vocal re- 
garding curriculum change, and em- 
ployers in the community have an 
interest in vocational education cur- 
riculum. However, none of these 
persons has the adequate criteria 
upon which to base his interests, 
recommendations and demands. The 
provision of complete behavioral an- 



alysis for jobs for the community is 
the responsibility of educational re- 
search. 

A powerful agent for change was 
seen in the curriculum guide. Ques- 
tions through which guides may be 
evaluated are; 

1. Have the major jobs and occu- 
pational areas been identified? 

2. Is this identification accompan- 
ied by a description and analysis of 
the jobs, including the requisite so- 
cial and background knowledges, 
and the behavioral skills? 

3. Has this analysis been trans- 
lated to the curriculum in terms of 
materials development, performance 
standards, media techniques, and 
methodology? 

4. Does the guide provide for real- 
istic learning experiences in and out 
of school? 

Even if the guide does measure up 
to these criteria, it is of no value 
until implemented. This implementa- 
tion was seen to require both an 
understanding of the technology proc- 
ess and the necessary instructional 
materials to do the job. 

Instructional materials required 
for implementation are often pro- 
vided by commercial firms; how- 
ever, they are plagued by a need for 
better communication with research 
groups. A look at the classroom situ- 
ation envisioned for 1978 demon- 
strated that a close partnership be- 
tween industry and education will 
exist to an even greater extent than 
now. 

The “knowledge industry” to which 
he referred is divided into two types 
of companies: small firms which deal 



Focus of New Institute 
Is Student Development 

Basic and fundamental research 
for education in the areas of stu- 
dent growth and development, in- 
cluding the fields of assessment 
and conservation of student po- 
tential, effects of college environ- 
ment, anaylsis of current curricula 
and career development, and the- 
oretical analysis of economic 
problems of college attendance, 
will be undertaken by a new Re- 
search Institute of the American 
College Testing Program. ACT’s 
new national headquarters build- 
ing complex in Iowa City, Iowa, 
will house offices for the institute. 
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solely with educational publishing, 
and larger firms which have greater 
capabilities for instructional systems 
development. 

Capabilities required for produc- 
ing a vocational learning system 
were listed as: (a) developmental 
research (including research in 
learning, experimental applications 
of research, experimental products, 
research for entirely new types of 
products, subject-matter or skills an- 
alysis, production of models for field 
testing, and evaluation); (b) an un- 
derstanding of behavioral psychology 
(and application of its findings); 
(c) subject-matter competence; (d) 
equipment competence but machine 
independence; (e) broad marketing 
operations; (f) systems analysis ex- 
perience, and (g) money to invest 
over a long period of time. 

Shortcomings which Walsh saw in 
research and development were that 
“there is too little research, too much 
of it is of low quality, too little is 
relevant to the most serious problems 
of vocational education; and, in gen- 
eral, there is too little direct relation- 
ship between research and imple- 
mentation.” 

Instructional designers must deal 
with three major factors: “The 

nature of the subject-matter content, 
the nature of the learner and the 
nature of the learning environment.” 
Work is being done to provide the 
designers with tools for analysis of 
subject matter; however, information 
is needed for dealing with the learn- 
ing environment and in “diagnosing 
individual learners.” 

In addition, instruments for deter- 
mining differences in learning style 
and experimentation with cost- 
effectiveness and cost-benefit tech- 
niques are needed. All of these 
things can be provided through in- 
creased research and development, 
and Walsh called upon the confer- 
ence to pave the way for advance- 
ment in these areas. 

Regarding the role of industry in 
contributing to education, two key 
problems were considered: (a) how 
to use industry for educational R and 
D work, and (b) how to maintain 
quality control of educational prod- 
ucts and services. Generalizations 
made regarding the capacity of in- 
dustry to do R and D work included: 

— Industry has little capacity to 
do basic research, and this job 



should be left to research-oriented 
organizations. 

— There is considerable capacity 
in industry to do applied research. 

—Industry has the capacity to ap- 
ply research findings to experimental 
product development. 

— Industry has some capacity for 
developmental work in cost-benefit 
analysis and systems analysis. 

— Industry has begun to develop 
capacity for doing evaluation 
studies. 

— Industry has the capacity to 
supply management for research 
efforts. 

Schools can maintain only indirect 
control over the characteristics and 
quality of the products and services 
offered them by industry. This con- 
trol is through their buying decisions. 
Thus, an optimum match of the 
needs of education and the capabili- 
ties of industry is not resultant. Walsh 
called for a mechanism for enlisting 
the R and D resources of industry in 
greater accordance with the needs of 
education: that is, “the educational 
community should have more say in 
the priorities of the business firms.” 

This problem is further compli- 
cated by the lack of agreement on 



Chrystine Shack, of the New Jer- 
sey State Department of Education, 
presented the topic, “Strategies for 
Emphasizing the Utilization of Local 
Environment in Community Action 
Research.” After surveying the Vo- 
cational Education Amendments of 
1968 for implications relating to her 
topic, she asked the question: 
“Could the very language of the 
1968 amendments be telling us that 
within the next few months, we as 
educators will be called upon to deal 
with and tailor our mode of function- 
ing to the grass roots population?” 
Explaining that people are a com- 
munity’s most valuable resource, she 
said that a means for utilization of 
community resources must be sought. 
After citing such innovative programs 
as Operation Headstart, Higher Hori- 
zons and Upward Bound, she noted 
that vocational education has pio- 
neered in the utilization of the busi- 
ness and industrial community, but 
our inroads into that community need 
expansion and fuller application. 
More research into cooperative edu- 



national priorities in the education 
field itself. There is a need for analyz- 
ing the needs of vocational education 
on a systematic and national basis; 
and then of influencing the allocation 
of R and D resources according to 
these needs. For this purpose Walsh 
called for an independent board or 
agency which could make these deci- 
sions without direct contracts with 
federal agencies or private industry. 

In order to assist school personnel 
in deciding which instructional mate- 
rials offered by private companies 
are most suited to their particular 
needs and the needs of their stu- 
dents, it was suggested that all com- 
panies should provide evaluative in- 
formation along with new instruc- 
tional materials. In this way, schools 
would be able to make reliable buy- 
ing decisions and quality control 
would be maintained through a self- 
policing mechanism. 

Because of the costliness of such 
evaluations, however, Walsh did not 
foresee them becoming available in 
the near future. He therefore sug- 
gested assistance of RCUs in (a) 
studying the process of evaluation, 
and (b) showing schools and col- 
leges how to interpret evaluative data. 



cation and other similar programs 
was called for. 

The job ahead for research was 
seen to be that of: 

1. The validation and exploration 
of increased opportunities for en- 
larged parent and community partic- 
ipation in public education. 

2. The exploration and validation 
of re-orienting vocational education, 
emphasizing work experience train- 
ing and the involvement of business 
and industry. 

3. The exploration and validation 
of developing curriculum approaches, 
materials and teaching strategies 
which will make the needed general 
and vocational studies meaningful 
and desirable to the student with 
limited potential. 

4. The exploration and the valida- 
tion of developing lines of communi- 
cation and dialogue with the under- 
developed community. 

5. The exploration and validation 
of the existence of community 
resources. 
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Research Handbook for Vocational-Tech- 
nical Education. William L. Hull, et al. Re- 
search Coordinating Unit, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, Okla. July 1969. 

This publication, written for use 
by individuals at the local and State 
levels, contains a collection of ideas 
concerning alternative strategies for 
developing research policies for vo- 
cational education. 

The first chapter, “Research: A 
Legislative Mandate,” examines leg- 
islation authorizing research monies. 
The guiding principle of this chapter 
is that “a commitment to the re- 
search and development function 
should be institutionalized into the 
operations of State agencies. State 
monies should be budgeted to the R 
and D function at a sufficient level 
to continue program innovation re- 
gardless of the Federal research 
funds allocated to the State.” 

Conclusions drawn regarding the 
Congressional intent in the 1968 
Amendments for the program of re- 
search are: members of Congress 
continue to place a high value on 
research in vocational and technical 
education, they are aware of the 
problems of staffing for research, 
they want research to contribute to 
existing programs as well as to new 
programs and new emphases, and 
they want the research programs to 
be a part of plans generated at local 
and State levels as well as the Feder- 
al level. 

Authorizing Research Monies 

Specific recommendations made in 
the first chapter of the Handbook 
are: 

1. State and local educational 
agencies should not impose eligibility 
requirements in research programs 
which are in addition to Federal law. 

2. Funds for research should be 
allocated to the States on a general 
non-categorical basis. 

3. P. L. 90-576 stipulates that 
state-allocated research monies are 
to be used for making qualitative 
improvements in existing programs. 

4. State-level programs and proj- 
ects should relate to a national net- 
work of coordinated research effort 
to maximize results. 

Chapter two, “State and Local 



Administration of Research Funds,” 
expresses as its guiding principles: 
“Administrative policies at all levels 
should be minimal yet sufficient to 
allow an accounting of funds. Users 
of research findings should partici- 
pate in the process of determining 
priorities for research and develop- 
ment activities. Decisions on re- 
search priorities should be made at 
the administrative level (local, State, 
or Federal) responsible foi funding. 
The continuing evaluation function 
should be clearly separated from 
program development in vocational 
and technical education. An element 
of evaluation expertise from outside 
the system should he present in pro- 
gram evaluation.” 

Stimulating Research Effort 

Various approaches are suggested 
for stimulation of the research effort. 
In brief, they include: general an- 
nouncement of the availability of 
State monies for research and de- 
velopment in the local school system; 
participation in teacher-group meet- 
ings by representatives of the State 
agency; assembly of representatives 
of professional teacher organizations 
in order to advise them of teacher- 
conducted research projects, and 
conducting of state-level workshops 
or seminars. 

Specific recommendations for 
State and local administration of 
funds included that of a continuing 
commitment to vocational education 
research in State and local plans, an 
advisory committee for recommend- 
ing priorities for research project 
funding, and additional detailed rec- 
ommendations regarding research re- 
view and coordination. 

A statement of guiding principles 
for “Coordination and Dissemination 



TO ORDER COPIES ... of the 

bound volumes of Research Visibili- 
ty, send $2.50 for both the 1967- 
1968 and 1968-1969 volumes or 
$1.50 for the 1968-1969 volume 
alone, to the American Vocational 
Association, 1510 H St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. These can 
be an important addition to any re- 
search library. 



of Research Findings” indicates that 
the most frequently used source of 
information is the one most acces- 
sible to the user. The research and 
development functions cannot be 
performed unless personnel have the 
expertise necessary to perform their 
duties. A technical information sys- 
tem should provide a variety of out- 
puts aimed at different target audi- 
ences. Person-to-person communica- 
tion is preferred among practice- 
oriented groups. Private industry 
plays an important role in disseminat- 
ing information to educational prac- 
titioners. 

Specific recommendations re- 
garding coordination and dissemina- 
tion of research findings include es- 
tablishment of a multi-level technical 
information center in each state 
which would be compatible with a 
national system. In addition, differ- 
ential staffing should be used in dis- 
semination centers in order to reach 
different user groups. Efficient link- 
up with local school system person- 
nel and research project personnel 
should be a part of the technical 
information system. Workshops and 
training programs in the efficient use 
of research information are sug- 
gested, as well as training programs 
in research processes. 

Eliminating Duplication 

The guiding principle of “Implica- 
tions for National Research and De- 
velopment” is: “Coordination of re- 
search in vocational education con- 
tinues to be the primary responsibili- 
ty of the Division of Comprehensive 
and Vocational Education Research. 
The U. S. Office of Education re- 
mains the only agency in a position 
to minimize unnecessary duplication 
with 50 new funding decision points 
identified in the 1968 Amend- 
ments.” Recommendations for ad- 
ministration of a basic research 
program through USOE are made. 

Appendices to the Handbook in- 
clude a “Checklist for State Plan 
Research Provisions,” “Suggested 
Procedures for Submitting and Fund- 
ing Research Proposals,” “Exam- 
ples of Research Coordinating Activ- 
ities,” and an “Example of Research 
Coordinating Unit Budget.” 
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Review and Synthesis of Research in Industrial Arts Education 



Review and Synthesis of Research in In- 
dustrial Arts Education: Second Edition. 
Daniel L. Householder and Alan R. Suess. 
The Center for Research and Leadership 
Development in Vocational and Technical 
Education, The Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. October 1969. 

This publication provides an an- 
alysis and synthesis of research in 
industrial arts education during the 
three-year period, 1966 through 
1968. An authoritative analysis of 
existent literature in this field, it is in- 
tended for the use of both practition- 
ers and researchers. The authors 
state that it “should assist in identify- 
ing substantive problems and method- 
ological approaches for researchers, 
as well as providing practitioners 
with a summary of research findings 
which have application to education- 
al programs in this area.” 

A conference which The Center 
for Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion sponsored in October 1968 
served to review relevant completed 
research and to identify priority re- 
search areas in industrial arts, and 
complements this review. The final 
report of this conference, titled Na- 
tional Conference on Research in 
Industrial Arts, is available in pub- 
lished form (see bibliography). 

Journal articles and doctoral dis- 
sertations were the main sources of 
research searched for purposes of 
this review. In addition, staff studies 
and reports of funded research were 
used when available. Other materials 
were consulted only when they were 
available through ERIC in order to 
avoid use of materials vvhich could 
not be obtained in original form by 
the readers of this review. 



The history of industrial arts, its 
philosophical foundations and itr> ob- 
jectives were the first to be reviewed. 
An unusually large number of publi- 
cations regarding the history were 
found to be available in the period 
covered by this review, although 
“improved selection and criticism of 
primary and secondary sources” was 
found to be needed. Recent studies 
based upon both traditional and nov- 
el philosophical viewpoints were 
found to be an important contribu- 
tion to research in industrial arts 
education. 

Three particularly meaningful 
studies by John Zullinger (1968), 
Kerby Backus (1968) and Harold 
Kachel (1967) are investigated for 
their impact on the area of objec- 
tives. 

Curriculum development in indus- 
trial arts education is investigated in 
terms of proposals for content selec- 
tion, innovative curriculum efforts, 
implementing curriculum change, 
and the status of industrial arts pro- 
grams. Although curriculum de- 
velopment has provided one of the 
major thrusts of industrial arts re- 
search efforts during recent years, 
many reports of curriculum projects 
have not yet been made available. 

Instructional media and methods, 
such as programed instruction, tele- 
vision, films, filmstrips, slides, and 
miscellaneous other media are exam- 
ined in terms of their creativity, ac- 
tivity-oriented techniques, the spec- 
ificity of direction and control, and 
achievement determinants. The great- 
est amount of research is found in 
the media and methods areas; re- 
search reviews by Taylor and Chris- 



tensen, Suess, and Householder are 
also cited. 

Three exemplary studies dealing 
with student personnel services were 
used in the review. These dealt with 
the guidance function of industrial 
arts and explored the educational 
problems of the dropout or the po- 
tential dropout. 

Research regarding facilities and 
equipment in industrial arts labora- 
tories was found to lie mainly in the 
area of planning guides. Other re- 
search dealing with effects of various 
elements on students was reviewed, 
but the need for further application 
of basic research of the science and 
engineering type to the industrial arts 
setting is an area where greater at- 
tention is needed. 

The field of teacher education was 
reviewed for its organization and 
administration, undergraduate pro- 
grams, course content selection, re- 
cruitment, and graduate study. A 
lack of broad-scale assessments of 
total undergraduate programs was 
noted, while a comprehensive study 
reporting practices for providing 
graduate work was done in 1965, 
with many others following it. 

A wide range of studies was found 
in the area of administration and 
supervision of industrial arts, and 
this review concentrated on research 
in the areas of test development and 
evaluation of programs. Publications 
dealing with research in industrial 
arts were found to be becoming more 
frequently produced in recent years. 

An 18-page bibliography which 
includes, in a great number of cases, 
ED numbers of works cited, is a 
valuable part of this publication. 
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Encyclopedia of Educational Research. 
Fourth Edition. Robert L. Ebel, et al, eds. 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. The Macmillan 
Co., Collier-Macmillan Limited, London. 
1969. 

This fourth decennial edition of 
the Encyclopedia offers concise sum- 
maries of research and many refer- 

* 

lot 



ERIC 



ences for further study, and it is 
designed to provide a convenient 
source of information about most of 
the important aspects of education. 
Although the Encyclopedia cannot 
possibly be the most up-to-date 
source of educational research in- 
formation, if only because some of 
its articles were written as early as 



1966, it may be a useful “stepping 
off point” for further investigation of 
a given area of educational research. 

Articles included in the Ency- 
clopedia were provided by carefully 
selected experts in the various fields 
of education. Topics covered, which 
were chosen by the Board of Edi- 
tors, include all kinds of contribu- 



*ions to educational knowledge, not 
simply those resulting from experi- 
mental studies. References to re- 
search in the articles are not neces- 
sarily limited to that which has been 
done in the decade since the Encyclo- 
pedia was last published, but rather 
they “deal with persistent education- 
al problems and continuing educa- 
tional concerns.” 

Content of the Encyclopedia is 
divided into 20 topics, as follows: 



Developmental Psychology 
Psychology of Learning 
Human Behavior 
Social Foundations 
Curriculum 
Instruction 
Special Education 
Educational Measurement 
Research 
Tool Subjects 



Cultural Subjects 
Vocational Subjects 
Student Personnel 
Teacher Education 
Teacher Personnel 
Levels of Education 
School Systems 
School Administration 
Educational Finance 
Educational Facilities 



The area of vocational education 
has been divided into a group of 
subjects different from that usually 
used among vocational educators. 
These are: vocational and technical 
education, agricultural education, 
business education (including dis- 
tributive education), home econom- 
ics, safety education, professional ed- 
ucation, medical education, legal ed- 
ucation, engineering education, and 
military education. 

The area of curriculum includes 
articles on 11 subjects: objectives 
and outcomes, curriculum, curricu- 
lum evaluation, educational pro- 
grams (elementary schools), edu- 
cational programs (secondary 
schools), educational programs (col- 
lege and university), general educa- 



tion, honors programs, student organ- 
izations and activities (elementary 
and secondary), student organiza- 
tions wad activities (college and uni- 
versity), and education of women. 

Research on research is treated in 
articles on research in education, re- 
search methods, experimental meth- 
ods, statistical methods, survey re- 
search methods, data processing and 
computing, research organizations, 
and training research workers. 

Articles on teacher education in- 
clude teacher education programs, 
student teaching, and inservice edu- 
cation of teachers. Articles in the 
area of teacher personnel are teacher 
certification, economic status of 
teachers, tenure of teachers, teacher 
roles, faculty characteristics (college 
and university), teacher effec- 
tiveness, professional educational or- 
ganizations, collective action by 
teachers, and academic freedom. 

Various levels of education to 
which articles are devoted are early 
childhood education, elementary ed- 
ucation, secondary education, com- 
munity college education, graduate 
education, adult education, corre- 
spondence instruction, and extension 
education. 

The area of school systems is di- 
vided into articles regarding local 
school systems, state regulation of 
education, cooperation, coordination 
and control in higher education, ar- 
ticulation of educational units, feder- 
al programs, relation and influence, 
urban educational problems, paro- 
chial schools (Roman Catholic), in- 



dependent schools, proprietary 
schools, and education in developing 
nations. 

Articles dealing with the area of 
school administration include those 
on administrative theory, preparation 
of administration, public school ad- 
ministration, school business admin- 
istration, college and university ad- 
ministration, school personnel ad- 
ministration, improvement in educa- 
tional practice, public relations, su- 
pervision, and discipline. 

The greatest number of articles is 
devoted to the area of student per- 
sonnel. These are: admissions (col- 
lege and university), student finan- 
cial aid (college and university), at- 
tendance, dropout (causes and con- 
sequences), records and reports, stu- 
dent characteristics (elementary and 
secondary), student characteristics 
(college and university), college en- 
vironments, occupational placement, 
counseling theory, counseling (ele- 
mentary schools), counseling (sec- 
ondary schools), counseling (college 
and university), school health serv- 
ices, and health services (college and 
university) . 

In all, there are 164 articles in 
this edition of the Encyclopedia. 
Each article is new and different 
from those appearing in previous 
years. Perhaps one of the most valu- 
able offerings of the volume lies in 
the references listed at the end of 
each article, for it is here that one 
may begin a thorough exploration of 
the field on his own, and acquire the 
most recent information available. 
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Training Programs in Selected Health Occupations 



The Feasibility of a Systematic Study of 
Manpower Requirements and Education 
and Training Programs of Selected Health 
Occupations. Forbes W. Polliard. Indianap- 
olis Hospital Development Association, Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind. November 30, 1966. 

The purpose of this study was to 
determine the feasibility of conduct- 
ing a study of health manpower 
requirements and available training 
programs in the Indianapolis, Ind. 
area. Specifically, the researchers at- 
tempted to determine the degree to 
which leaders in the health profes- 



sions were interested in and willing 
to participate in a study. In addition, 
a review was to be made of previous 
studies, and a plan was to be 
prepared for conducting a study in 
the Indianapolis area if one was 
found feasible, with health profes- 
sions leaders to be involved in for- 
mulating the plan. Finally, the study 
was to determine whether this com- 
prehensive study approach could be 
used in other metropolitan areas. 

The project, conducted from Au- 
gust through November of 1966, 



used meetings held with groups in- 
terested in health manpower plan- 
ning, personal interviews of people 
knowledgeable in the health man- 
power field, discussions with other 
interested groups and individuals, 
and a survey of available publica- 
tions and articles on health manpow- 
er planning to acquire ideas and 
opinions to be used in answering the 
questions which formed the basis of 
the study. (An appendix to the study 
lists the publications and articles 
which were found.) 

It was found that health services 
had been the subject of rising con- 
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cern. As utilization of health serv- 
ices has increased, so has the need 
for additional health manpower of a 
more highly skilled variety. Investi- 
gation indicated that a 20 percent 
increase in health manpower was 
needed in hospitals in order to pro- 
duce complete patient care. Factors 
which brought on this increased need 
for health manpower included higher 
spending for health services, a more 
sophisticated demand for services, 
advances made in medicine, expan- 
sion in the field of health insurance 
and welfare programs, increased ex- 
pected life span of Americans along 
with increased birth rates, greater 
cost of medical care, and the in- 
creased role which government plays 
in the field of health. 

In addition, it was reported that 
shortages in the field of health man- 
power can be attributed to improper 
utilization of the workers who are 
presently in the field. Study should 
be made of possibilities for changing 
the duties and/or requirements of 
health workers in order to get the 
optimum use of those who have en- 
tered the field. 

The organizations and individuals 
contacted during the study agreed 
that a comprehensive re-examination 
of manpower utilization, education 
and training plans, policies and prac- 
tices was necessary in order to plan 
new procedures for the recruitment, 
education and re-education of quali- 
fied personnel for the health field. 
There were, however, those who felt 
that a comprehensive study would 
not be desirable at that time because 
of reasons such as the present exten- 
sive fragmentation of health field 
occupations and the need to meet 
present manpower requirements with 
an approach which would produce 
more rapid results. 

Results of the feasibility study 
supported several general conclu- 
sions regarding the health manpower 
situation in Indianapolis. One con- 
clusion was that there was sufficient 
concern regarding health manpower 
needs on the part of individuals and 
organizations involved in the field. 
These people were willing to partici- 
pate in action programs for improve- 
ment of the health manpower situa- 
tion. In addition, it was concluded 
that a successful comprehensive study 
of health manpower needs in the 
Indianapolis area should assist in 
the formation of a model program 

no 



which could then be used in other 
cities of comparable size. 

A general plan for the compre- 
hensive study project was formulated 
from the results of the feasibility 
study. It was decided that the pur- 
pose of such a comprehensive pro- 
ject should be the development of an 
orderly plan for dealing with present 
and future needs for health manpow- 
er in the entire Indianapolis area. 
Both short and long range personnel 
development plans should be in- 
cluded in the program in order to 
meet immediate needs as well as to 
prepare for future requirements. In 
order to develop such plans, the 
comprehensive study should deter- 
mine present and future demands 
and supplies for health services, and 
relate these to education and training 
programs. 



A study should also be made 
which analyzes the roles and respon- 
sibilities of health professions and 
occupations and how these might be 
restructured to make optimum use of 
available manpower. Reorganization 
of health training curriculum and its 
content, and also formation of a 
“career ladder” in health occupation 
fields so that a person may progress 
professionally, therefore making op- 
timum use of his skills, should be 
included in the study. Pilot programs 
should be formulated for the purpose 
of analyzing suggestions made by it 
and formulating these into a plan of 
action. 

A comprehensive health manpow- 
er study should be conducted over a 
five-year period, with use of all 
resources available from the health 
manpower community. 



Manpower Programs for Deprived Urban Neighborhoods 



Education and Manpower Strategies and 
Programs for Deprived Urban Neighbor- 
hoods: The Model Cities Approach. National 
League of Cities, Washington, D.C. May 
1968. 

This report is an analysis and syn- 
thesis of speeches, comments and re- 
actions by participants in a workshop 
sponsored by the National League 
of Cities and the U.S. Office of 
Education in late 1967. The 
workshop was aimed at an identifi- 
cation and examination of strategies 
and programs for possible use by city 
and school administrators in the 
planning, initiation, implementation, 
and coordination of comprehensive 
programs in manpower and educa- 
tion in underprivileged city neighbor- 
hoods. 

As seen by the participants in the 
workshop, the problem facing local 
government administrators today is 
that of dealing with the young urban 
Negro who is caught in a vicious 
circle of inadequate education and 
training, unemployment, economic 
deprivation, and social segregation. 
It is felt that this deprivation and 
segregation must be removed before 
the crisis of the cities can be 
resolved. 

Strategies for dealing with the 
problem suggested in the study in- 
clude coordination of existent pro- 
grams, city government involvement 



in educational planning, and citizen 
participation in planning and imple- 
mentation of programs. Manpower 
development and education pro- 
grams are also discussed as a means 
to a solution. It is noted that the best 
current example of the means for 
achieving progress in solving this 
problem is the Model Cities ap- 
proach, which is explained as “the 
concept that all institutions and 
groups operating within the city must 
jointly plan and carry out programs 
for deprived urban neighborhood;*.” 

In a summary of the major findings 
and conclusions of the participants in 
the workshop, two factors were 
presented as being the main reasons 
for unemployment or underemploy- 
ment of the resident of the urban 
ghetto: racial discrimination and ine- 
quality of educational opportunity. It 
was concluded that the responsibility 
for coordination of the efforts of all 
organizations and agencies within a 
city lies with the city’s mayor, and 
that city and school administrations 
must be effectively linked for the 
solution of community problems 
relating to education. 

The concession was made that 
there is no one solution to the man- 
power problem of the urban slum. In 
addition it was noted that conven- 
tional solutions must be replaced by 
new and innovative approaches for 
solution of this most difficult prob- 






lem. Alternative strategies must be 
tested for their effectiveness until a 
working set can be coordinated, Ed- 
ucation was recognized as the “key to 
economic independence,” and an in- 
tensification of a variety of educa- 
tional programs was suggested. 



The suggestion was made that a 
re-evaluation of standards for selec- 
tion of employees might open doors 
for those who are able to perform 
jobs, but do not have the appear- 
ance, speech ability or educational 
attainment usually required by pros- 



plain talk George 

A backward glance and future focus. 

The concentration of this month’s 
Research Visibility on a national re- 
search conference is vulnerable to 
challenge. Was the conference and 
its product of sufficient value to 
sidestep normal, monthly reporting 
of vocational research and its activi- 
ty? Events which have occurred (or 
better, have failed to occur) to shape 
vocational research of the future 
since the national conference, com- 
pel a backward glance. Although the 
backward glance is well reflected 
and documented in the conference 
report, Proceedings — National Con- 
ference on Research, 1968 Voca- 
tional Education Amendments, the 
prescription for the future is far 
more important. 

The functional role of vocational 
research is the issue taken to task by 
Guest Editor William W. Stevenson 
this month. The editorial is highly 
related to the various presentations 
of the National Conference, some of 
which are reviewed this month, and 
to the Proceedings. A “cookbook” or 
how-to-do-it guidebook, Research 
Handbook for Vocational-Technical 
Education, jointly authored by Dr. 
Stevenson and Oklahoma State 
RCU’s William Hull and William 
Frazier, was also published (ERIC 
# ED 030 002). 

Not to be caught napping or 
asleep at the dissemination switch, a 
presentation of 16 colored overhead 
visuals accompanied by a script was 
produced to explain the Handbook 
and its importance to research plan- 
ning, especially on the state and lo- 
cal levels. The visuals were also du- 
plicated on paper, black and white. 
Therefore, in addition to the reviews 
this month which cannot be consid- 
ered adequate for conference cover- 
age, there is available a complete kit 
of materials as follows: 



L. Brandon, Editor, Research Visibility 

— The Proceedings and Research 
Handbook. Obtain from Office of 
Education, Division of Vocational 
and Technical Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 20202. (Attention Dr. 
Otto Legg). 

— Sixteen (black and white) mas- 
ters from which transparencies can 
be made locally, and a nine-page 
script ($1.00). 

—Sixteen color transparencies and 
a nine-page script ($7.50). 

— Black and white masters and 
transparencies with script may be 
obtained from the Vocational Re- 
search Coordinating Unit, Classroom 
Building 402, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, Stillwater, 74074, attention 
W. W. Stevenson. Prices include 
postage. 

Undoubtedly, we shall witness in 
the future the research keynote of 
function and utilization in program 
change for increased effectiveness. 
The materials which have been 
made available from the National 
Conference should initiate and sus- 
tain a noble effort to serve this pur- 
pose. 

Research and AVA Boston. A full diet 
of research meetings, conferences 
and presessions contributed greatly 
to the overall success of the Annual 
Vocational Convention in early De- 
cember. Plans to consolidate a publi- 
cation of convention proceedings, 
admittedly no small undertaking, 
make possible the dissemination of 
research activity which occurred at 
the annual meeting. Convention reg- 
istrants will receive the proceedings. 
Other persons may order a copy at 
$2.50 from AVA. 

Evaluation or Equipment— A Hard Deci- 
sion. RV decided on the latter after a 
great deal of soul-searching and in- 
vestigation, and the interest of our 
readership in mind. In this case the 
equipment purchased is a microfiche 
reader, and it marks at least a start 



pective employers. The idea is that 
some of these “qualifications” may 
be totally unrelated to actual job 
requirements. 

Finally, the value of citizen partis 
cipation in problem solving programs 
was emphasized. 



on the purchase of a complete voca- 
tional-technical microfiche collection 
(ERIC) for use at AVA Headquar- 
ters. The reader is on station and in 
the “go” position with only momen- 
tary delay for the delivery of the VT 
collection. 

This fact should not be interpreted 
that there is no interest in the collec - 
tions of the other clearinghouses of 
the ERIC system, but the RV budg- 
et, unaccustomed as it is to thinking 
in terms of the new trillion-dollar 
economy, had to pull up the belt. 

Consequently, the survey of RV 
readership is the questionable loser. 
With the receipt of the complete VT 
collection and reports of other select- 
ed clearinghouses together with a 
microfiche file, RV should be in a 
strong position to improve the thor- 
oughness of its reporting in the fu- 
ture. Optimistically, the acquisition 
will enhance and facilitate the re- 
search synthesis-interpretation-appli- 
cation process envisioned in the RV 
role of the future as explained last 
month. 

Have You Seen? The following are re- 
cent, informative and challenging: 

Continuing Education for Adults. 
Newsletter of the ERIC/AE Clear- 
inghouse for Adult Education. Re- 
quest from University College, Sy- 
racuse University, 610 E. Fayette 
St., Syracuse, N.Y. 13202, Thomas 
F. Cummings, Editor. 

Research for Tomorrow’s Schools: 
Disciplined Inquiry for Education, 
Edited by Lee J. Cronbach and Pat- 
rick Suppes. The Macmillan Co., 
$3.95, 280 pages. 

Eli Ginzberg, “Manpower Re- 
search — The Cutting Edge of Policy.” 
Manpower. Vol. 1, No. 11, Decem- 
ber 1969. Single copy is 650, annual 
subscription $7.50. Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 
20402. 
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WHAT is “special” about “special 
needs?” Or, in other words, what are 
the provisions of vocational educa- 
tion for those whose needs are not 
normal, regular or typical? 

Quite contrary to the vein of edu- 
cational literature of the present, vo- 
cational education has possibly 
served its share of the atypical stu- 
dents of the past — without verbaliz- 
ing the service and achievement. 

With the inception of the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963, the 
“special needs,” particularly of 
youth, have become by-words for 
definition and action. In the short 
span of a half-dozen years, “special 
needs” has been replaced by other 
terminology more befitting our ex- 
plosive social, economic and political 
turmoil. The “special needs” have 
become, principally, the “disadvan- 
taged” and the “handicapped,” re- 
gardless of the sensitivity of employ- 
ing the two terms in the same 
breath. 

Whatever happened to the “reluc- 
tant,” “alienated,” “deprived,” etc., 
and more important, to what extent 
can vocational and technical educa- 
tion serve their various shortcomings 
(and strengths)? For serve them it 
must, despite all of the fickleness and 
vicissitudes of provisions and re- 
sources, authorizations and appropria- 
tions, and the questionable states- 
manship and stall strategy of our 
political leadership. 

With a wave of the research wand. 

Hopefully, if RV were adept at the 
hocus-pocus, it could synthesize and 
interpret for Journal readers the 
take-home research results of the 
$64 million backlog of discovery of 
vocational research of FYs 1965 
through 1969 and specify precisely 
needed change and adjustment to 
cope with special needs of youths 
and adults. Our maturity and sophis- 
tication fall far short of prescription- 
making of this nature, but we do 
take very seriously the challenge: 

Research lays the groundwork for edu- 
cational reform: taking an insight or a 
hunch, testing it under laboratory or class- 
room conditions, and refining a rough 
theory into a proven principle. 

But a decade or two of experience with 
educational innovation has shown that 



proving the validity of an idea is not 
sufficient to gain its acceptance. The work- 
ing educator needs more than a research 
article or a how-to-do-it manual. He needs 
a strategy for putting an idea to work; a 
blueprint for joining all the components of 
a new technique — teacher understanding, 
instructional materials, planning, student 
and community orientation — all in the 
right order and at the right time. 1 

Consequently, a new format of 
Research Visibility for the seventies, 
proposes research utilization of the 
functional type — the SIA treatment — 
synthesis, interpretation and applica- 
tion to operating programs for 
change and improvement. Admitted- 
ly, the SIA treatment is theory in 
itself, but its direction is well 
documented if one accepts the as- 
sumption that research should have a 
pay-off in educational change for the 
better. With a few of the fickle gods 
of research funding in the RV cor- 
ner, the idea will be given a whirl. 

Previous RV reports on the special needs 
sector. This topic was specifically 
treated in several back issues of the 
Journal, e.g., the November 1967 
and October 1968 reports. It should 
be helpful to review these reports 
either in copies of the Journal as 
indicated or in the bound volumes of 
Research Visibility (which are still 
available from AVA headquarters). 

Bird’s eye view of this month’s reporting. 

The emphasis of the 1968 Vocation- 
al Amendments on the disadvan- 
taged and handicapped makes “must” 
reading of the reports of the two 
national conferences devoted to the 
clientele of these sectors and direc- 
tions of desirable vocational ser- 
vices. In fact, each /ocational educa- 
tor should have full conference re- 
ports of these national meetings and 
their discussion and recommenda- 
tions. If you were missed on the 
original distribution, or cannot obtain 
them from Michael Russo of the 
OE’s Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education, Washington, 
D.C., 20202, pass your inquiry to 



1 Institute for Development of Educa- 
tional Activities, Inc., IDEA Annual 
Report . An affiliate of the Charles F. 
Kettering Foundation. Dayton, Ohio: Suite 
300, 5335 Far Hills Ave., 1969. p. 15. 



the RV editor’s desk and an effort 
will be made to get them for you. 

Research and study of needs of 
the handicapped are reviewed in six 
studies, some of which are concerned 
with work experience and work- 
study programs. More space is de- 
voted to the needs of the disadvan- 
taged and specific programs for both 
youths and adults. 

Most important, and underlying 
the review and reporting of the en- 
tire issue, is the assumption that the 
research, programs and planning for 
special needs have transfer qualities to 
all vocational and technical educa- 
tion programs and practices re- 
gardless of student personnel and 
their needs. How else can be met the 
needs of all persons in all communi- 
ties for vocational education and its 
benefits? How else in the dim past 
did a master teacher of your remem- 
brance meet your (and my) special 
need for successful learning? Perhaps 
the good teacher recognizes individu- 
al needs — not special ones. 

And then, there’s the case of Mrs. Bever- 
ly. Mrs. Beverly had operated the 
photo developing business ever since 
her husband died five years ago. It 
didn’t bring in much money, but 
there was enough for her simple 
needs. Even so, she had worries, 
manpower worries. People wouldn’t 
stay in the darkroom. She couldn’t 
remember how many had quit dur- 
ing that one year alone. . . . 

Then that young man in the dark 
blue suit dropped in and presented 
his card. “I’m from vocational reha- 
bilitation,” he said. He explained he 
was trying to develop jobs for a 
couple of his blind clients who were 
readv for work. 

“Did vou ever think of hiring a 
blind person for darkroom work?” he 
asked. 

She gapped. “The blind?” No. no! 
What could they do? How could they 
get here? Oh, no!” 

She didn't know. 2 



2 From “People,” (A series of “didn't 
know’s.”) Communications: A Program 
Guide, 1969 — 1970. The President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped. Washington, D.C. 20210. Italics 
in parentheses are the RV editors. 
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Topic One; Vocational Education for the Disadvantaged 



Se# Bibliography for Information 
on availability of complete studies 



Papers Presented at National Workshop 



Papers Presented at the National Work- 
shop on Vocational Education for the Dis- 
advantaged (Atlantic City, N.J., March 12- 
14 , 1969 ). National Committee on Employ- 
ment of Youth, New York, N.Y, March 1969. 

This /orkshop was attended by 
171 leaders from the field of voca- 
tional education and other groups 
which work with the disadvantaged. 
Its purpose was to acquire practical 
information and guidance for plan- 
ning, organization and operation of 
meaningful programs and services. 
Among the 12 papers presented at 
the workshop were analyses of vari- 
ous programs for the disadvantaged 
and proposals for improvement in 
areas of vocational education for this 
clientele. 

Mrs. Frances S. McDonough, su- 
pervisor of curriculum development 
for the Tennessee Manpower De- 
velopment Training Program, dis- 
cussed “Curriculum Adaptations” for 
disadvantaged trainees. Noting that 
some disadvantaged trainees have 
special problems such as difficult at- 
titudes, indifference, short attention 
span, day-dreaming, inability to con- 
centrate, few personal goals, and 
lack of motivation, Mrs. McDonough 
suggests that the instructor vary the 
course emphasis (curriculum adapta- 
tion) for each student. 

A careful examination of each oc- 
cupational training program will 
identify many “exit points” or “job 
variations” for that particular pro- 
gram. A student who might not be 
talented in all facets of a program 
should be given intensified training 
in the area in which he shows 
strength. 

“To succeed with the disadvan- 
taged,” stressed Mrs. McDonough, 
“the curriculum must be person- 
oriented as well as craft or trade- 
oriented, with strong emphasis on 
behavioral objectives, and with stress 
on understanding the individual after 
an in-depth study of his needs.” 

Garth L. Mangum shared “Lessons 
from Government-Funded Programs” 
for vocational education of the dis- 
advantaged. The points which he cited 
were: 

1. Early childhood education. 



2. Elementary school orientation 
to the world of work. 

3. The need to view vocational 
education as a teaching method and 
an educational objective rather than 
as a separate educational system, 
with especial value for its contribu- 
tions to relevance and motivation. 

4. The critical need for and the 
methods of remedial basic educa- 
tion, communications and job hunt- 
ing skills, work adjustment and pre- 
vocational training. 

5. The value of vocational educa- 
tion to previously neglected clients 
such as prisoners, reservation Indi- 
ans, the disadvantaged in general, 
and employed who need upgrading. 

6. The possibilities of motivating 
and training values of direct links 
between the school and the job. 

7. The irrelevance and often the 
perverseness of many of the creden- 
tial requirements for vocational edu- 
cation personnel, and the critical 
need for sympathetic and relevantly 
trained staffs. 

8. The arbitrariness and inflexibil- 
ity of many curriculum and schedul- 
ing practices, the perverseness of 
entrance requirements and testing 
methods, and the reminder that the 
adaptation of the school to the indi- 
vidual’s needs (rather than vice ver- 
sa) is the only defensible stance. 

9. The variety of institutional, so- 
cial and personal handicaps confront- 
ing the disadvantaged individual, his 
critical need for supportive services, 
and the number of potentially coop- 
erating institutions emerging to meet 
his needs. 

10. The fact that the disadvan- 
taged are not appreciably different 
from other persons in their yearnings 
and ambitions if possibilities of up- 
ward mobility are made clear and 
realistic. 

George R. Quarles, director, New- 
ark Manpower Training Skills Center, 
reviewed a case study from the center 
which illustrated the various com- 
ponents and their successful organiza- 
tion and integration in a program de- 
voted to Vocational Education for the 
Disadvantaged. The features which he 
feels would have significance for sec- 



ondary school programs are: 

1. The philosophy that “every- 
thing must revolve around the 
trainee.” 

2. A physical environment to 
which the trainee is proud to come. 

3. An instructional, vocational and 
basic education program geared to 
each trainee’s pace. 

4. The careful selection and train- 
ing of staff and instructors. 

Lawrence Reddick, coordinator, Op- 
portunities Industrial Centers (OIC), 
Philadelphia, spoke on “The De- 
velopment of Vocational Education 
Teachers of the Disadvantaged.” He 
discussed three guidelines used in the 
training of OIC instructors: (a) help- 
ing the potential instructor to under- 
stand the type of person the OIC 
seeks to train; (b) familiarizing him 
with special features of the OIC pro- 
gram, and (c) demonstrating the ne- 
cessity of cooperation between in- 
struction, counseling and job place- 
ment. 

Basing his presentation on his own 
experience in manpower programs, 
Richard Greenfield, Job Counseling 
Center, Board of Education, New 
York City, described “Counseling 
and Supportive Services in Vocation- 
al Education for the Disadvan- 
taged.” The counselor’s first and ma- 
jor function is the development of a 
unique relationship with each indi- 
vidual in the program. 

The remainder of the counselor’s 
work consists of: “orientation func- 
tions,” or informing the client of the 
offerings of the program and how it 
can help him; “integrative func- 
tions,” or helping the youth to “make 
sense out of a variety of experiences 
the institution is providing;” and, an 
“articulation function,” of aiding the 
youth to make a successful transition 
to the world of work, or to his next 
step on the training ladder. In addi- 
tion to these functions, supportive 
services of the medical, social or 
legal varieties are prescribed. 

Jerry C. Olson, assistant superin- 
tendent, Occupational, Vocational 
and Technical Education, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, presented “Curricu- 
lum Implications for an Educational 
System that Meets the Needs of 
Disadvantaged Students.” He high- 
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lighted important components of an 
educational system based on “func- 
tional job analysis” which would be 
able to serve all students, including 
the disadvantaged, in the main in- 
structional program. 

“Involving the Community in Vo- 
cational Education for the Disad- 
vantaged” was the topic presented 
by Dan Dewees, Human Resources 
Administration, New York City, and 
Lester Wooten, training coordinator, 
Martland Hospital Unit, New Jersey 
College of Medicine. 

Defining “community” as “non- 
whites,” groups in the community 
which can be called upon to assist in 
the solution of problems are: (a) 
any community group which has de- 
voted its continuous energies to 
school problems; (b) student organi- 
zations which seek relationships with 
the administration of vocational edu- 
cation programs; (c) civil rights 
groups (CORE, Urban League, 
NAACP, etc.) of help in identifying 
persons and groups within the com- 
munity whose chief concerns are ed- 
ucation; (d) minority professional 
groups and business groups which 
are frequently interested in roles 
they can play in improving commu- 
nity-school relations; (e) parents, ei- 
ther singly or as a group, and (f) 
militants and activists. 

Robert Schrank and Susan Stein, 
consultants, Ford Foundation, 
presented “Turning Vocational Edu- 
cation to the Disadvantaged: Work- 
ing With the Employers and 
Unions.” A dichotomy exists be- 
tween the needs of unions and em- 
ployers; the challenge is to partially 
satisfy the needs of both through 
sorting and setting priorities. Also, 
employers must be convinced that 
they will benefit from cooperation 
with vocational schools, and that 
such cooperation fulfills a civic re- 
sponsibility by cooling racial tensions 
and reversing discrimination. 

Marvin J. Feldman, program 
officer, Ford Foundation, reviewed 
“Lessons from Ford Foundation 
Funded Programs.” His ideas in- 
clude developing an early under- 
standing of the world of work, 
providing vocational guidance in the 
junior high school years, and redesign- 
ing the high school curriculum to 
provide a truly comprehensive edu- 
cation. 

Cleveland L. Dennard, president, 

r 



The Washington (D.C.) Technical 
Institute, presented “Planning, Organ- 
izing and Operating Through a Sys- 
tems Approach.” Three levels of 
planning in his conception of the 
systems approach include: (a) so- 
cioeconomic planning, (b) vocation- 
al education program planning, and 
(c) vocational education resources 
planning. 

Louis Ramundo and Michael R. 
Robinson, Newark Manpower Train- 
ing Skills Center, presented a “Re- 
view of Case Presentation Materials 



and Techniques.” Use of several 
nonverbal techniques in the teaching 
of manpower trainees was described. 
Among the methods are use of mod- 
els of tools being discussed, use of tv 
(closed circuit), and use of teaching 
machines and other mechanical 
devices. 

Martin Hamburger reviewed 
“Perspectives on the Workshop” in 
the form of a critical analysis. He 
indicated the need to mobilize the 
people in the community and the 
people in education. 



Changing Student Response to Supervision 



Changing the Response of Vocational Stu- 
dents to Supervision: The Use of Motion 
Pictures and Group Discussion. Ralph M. 
Stogdill arid Walter R. Bailey. The Center 
for Vocational and Technical Education, 
The Ohio State University. September 1969. 

This study was based on the 
findings of a 1967 survey which 
“suggest that the maladjustment of 
secondary students in the work place 
may be more highly related to poor 
interpersonal skills than to inade- 
quate technical skills.” In order to 
improve the response to supervision 
of students who were found by their 
instructors to be maladjusted in this 
area of behavior, a series of motion 
pictures was developed depicting 
different patterns of supervisory be- 
havior. These movies were shown to 
groups of students, who then dis- 
cussed the behavior which had been 
depicted. 

Motion pictures were produced 
depicting each of the following pat- 
terns of supervisory behavior: the 
supervisor speaks and acts as rep- 
resentative of the group; he gets 
along well with superiors and has 
influence with them; he lets followers 
know what he expects of them and 
what they can expect of him; he 
tolerates and encourages initiative 
and freedom of action in followers; 
he looks out for the welfare of fol- 
lowers and acts on their suggestions, 
and he pushes hard and persistently 
for productive output. 

Research on the technique was 
conducted on selected students from 
three schools. Students were graded 
on their adjustment to supervision by 
their teachers, and groups of low- 
scoring and high-scoring students 
were selected for experimental and 



control groups. In order to determine 
effects of the movies, a question- 
naire, “What the Ideal Leader 
Should Do,” was administered to all 
students in both experimental and 
control groups before, and again 8 to 
1 0 weeks after, the movies were 
shown and discussed. Also, teachers 
graded the behavior of students 
again 8 to 10 weeks after the movies 
had been seen and discussed. 

Movie discussion groups were 
small (8 to 10 members) and were 
an equal mix of low- and high- 
scoring students. Discussion of each 
movie lasted for 40 to 50 minutes, 
and no attempt was made to influ- 
ence attitudes expressed by group 
members during the discussions. 

Through the pre-tests and post- 
tests, student change was measured 
by teachers’ ratings of student ad- 
justment to supervision and to work, 
and by students’ attitudes toward su- 
pervisory behavior patterns em- 
phasizing representation, structure, 
tolerance of freedom, consideration, 
and production. The primary interest 
of this study was in the ratings of 
adjustment to supervision. 

The experimental group of poorly 
adjusted students scored significantly 
higher in adjustment to supervision 
ratings after they had discussed the 
movies. The poorly adjusted control 
group did not change significantly. It 
is suggested, therefore, that the mov- 
ies did have the desired effect upon 
adjustment to supervision in malad- 
justed students. No significant changes 
were noted in ratings of adjust- 
ment to work. 

It is recommended that further 
research be conducted to determine 
whether or not greater benefits are 



derived from directed or undirected 
discussion of the movies. In this 
study the researchers conducting the 
discussion sessions made no attempt 
to guide the group’s attitude toward 
the role being played in the movie. 
While this method produced signifi- 
cant change in the attitudes toward 
supervision of the participants, per- 
haps even greater change could be 
achieved if there were guidance of the 
discussions. 



New Careers Program 

The Frontier of Action: New Careers for 
the Poor— A Viable Concept. R. Frank Falk. 
University of Minnesota, General College 
and Minnesota Center for Sociological Re- 
search, Minneapolis. 1969. 

This research project was conduct- 
ed to provide information which 
would be helpful in the development 
and implementation of a New 
Careers Program. Ten research re- 



ports were compiled during the year 
in which the project operated, and 
these are appended to the report. 
The purpose of this report is to bring 
together the applied interpretations 
and implications of the research in 
the ten separate reports. 

The experience over a two-year 
period of the Minneapolis New 
Careers Program indicates that New 
Careers is a viable conceptualiza- 
tion, although it carries with it many 
difficult barriers. Among barriers en- 
countered by the project were the 
restructuring of agencies and the 
providing of new mobility opportuni- 
ties. Also, civil service requirements 
needed to be changed so that people 
were not screened out on the basis of 
irrelevant past experiences. Despite 
these problems, it was concluded 
that “New Careers can provide op- 
portunities for social mobility that 
our society lias idealized for many 
years.” 

A suggestion for future New 
Careers programs is that such pro- 



grams be established on the basis of 
several definitive models which 
would be tested to see which provide 
the greatest possibilities for given 
groups of people. It was strongly 
recommended that the New Careers 
Programs which are currently oper- 
ating across the country continue to 
receive funds. 

Appended reports are: “Critique 
of Agencies in the Minneapolis New 
Careers Program”; “A Functional 
Model for the Use of Para- 
Professional Personnel”; “Extrac- 
tions From: Costs and Benefits of 
the Minneapolis New Careers Pro- 
gram”; “Job Interests and Job Satis- 
factions of the New Careerists”; 
“Down the Up Staircase: A Study of 
New Careers Dropouts”; “Contami- 
nation of New Careerists by Profes- 
sionalization: Fact or Fancy?”; “The 
New Careerist: A Description”; “Dis- 
cussions with New Careerists”; “So- 
cial Psychological Changes in New 
Careerists,” and “New Careerists in 
Higher Education.” 



Topic Two: Vocational Education for Disadvantaged Adults 



See Bibliography for information 
on availability of complete studies 



Education’s Role in Altering Personal Traits 



Adult Education and ibs Disadvantaged 
Adult. Darrell Anderson and John A. Niemi. 
University of British Columbia, ERIC Clear- 
inghouse on Adult Education, Syracuse, 
N.Y. April 1969. 

This study is an examination of 
education’s role in altering personal 
and social characteristics of disad- 
vantaged adults. A review is made of 
the socioeconomic and social- 
psychological characteristics of the 
disadvantaged and the ways in which 
these characteristics influence the re- 
* sponse of the disadvantaged to their 
environment and to educational pro- 
grams. Educational programs for 
disadvantaged adults are analyzed 
and favorably influential characteris- 
tics of these programs are presented 
as tools for future program planning. 

Review of pertinent literature re- 
vealed that the disadvantaged suffer 
from socioeconomic conditions of 
low income, poor education, large 
families, high incidence of ill health, 
low employment, and little promise 
of a better future. 

Social-psychological conditions of 
this group include lack of self- 
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confidence, low self-esteem, and a 
high degree of dependency. They do 
not achieve educational goals be- 
cause they lack aspiration and mo- 
tivation, which are related to a lim- 
ited perception of the value of edu- 
cation. Lack of verbal facility 
impedes communication, thus lessen- 
ing the opportunities for community 
involvement. 

Literature regarding social in- 
teraction of the (dsadvantaged 
groups draws a picture of a subcul- 
ture which has been forced to evolve 
its own operational way of life be- 
cause of discrimination. Patterns of 
contact are different from those of 
middle-class society, and programs 
must be designed along these contact 
patterns if they are not to be doomed 
to failure. 

An exhaustive search by the au- 
thors uncovered only 24 studies 
dealing with education programs for 
the disadvantaged based on carefully 
designed research. Of these, 16 were 
related in some way to literacy and 
fundamental education, 5 dealt with 
family life and health education, and 



3 were related to vocational training 
programs. 

A study by Lyman B. Brooks 
(1965), “Re-education of Unem- 
ployed and Unskilled Workers,” re- 
views the effects of varying degrees 
of counseling and education on fou* 
groups of adults. It was found that 
those who had received intensive 
general education and technical 
training along with counseling fared 
better in the labor market than 
groups with less counseling and 
training. 

The work of Alfred Feintuch 
(1954), “A Study of Effectiveness of 
an Integrated Program of Vocational 
Counselling Casework and a Shel- 
tered Workshop in Increasing the 
Employability and Modifying Atti- 
tudes Correlating with Employability 
of Difficult-to-Place Persons,” found 
that a sheltered workshop was valu- 
able in qualifying previously unem- 
ployable adults for increased em- 
ployment. 

“An Experimental Development 
of Programed Instructional Material 
for the Vocational Education De- 
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partmcnt of the Texas Department 
of Corrections,” a study by C. A. 
Bertrand (1964), revealed inmates’ 
preference for programed learning 
over conventional methods. 

In summarizing the findings of this 
review of educational programs for 
the disadvantaged, it is noted that 
most projects are instruction- 
oriented. Although such research is 
valuable, a need exists for research 
leading to the discovery of new pat- 
terns of education which will not be 
rejected by the disadvantaged. So 
far, no research has attempted to 
attack this question. Those charac- 
teristics of the disadvantaged which 
are most amenable to change must 
be identified with the eye to redefini- 
tion of the problems of this group in 
terms of cultural change. 

Implications of the literature re- 
viewed in this study for educational 
planning are discussed in terms of 
communication, content, and the or- 
ganization and conduct of the pro- 
gram. The characteristics of the 
disadvantaged and their response to 
situations provide a framework for 
planning programs which will be ac- 
cepted by them. 

Normal channels of communica- 
tion are not suitable for reaching the 
disadvantaged. Illiteracy and low 
reading levels preclude communica- 
tion through newspapers, magazines 
or pamphlets. Radio and television 
may be used successfully, but only if 
the message is consistent with the 
behavioral patterns of the disadvan- 
taged subculture. 

The method of communication 
most likely to be successful is that of 
personal contact on a one-to-one ba- 
sis or with small groups. Messages 
fed to the subculture through such 



limited contacts will spread slowly 
throughout the entire area, especially 
if the message is easily understood. 
The message must be versed in the 
vocabulary of the disadvantaged 
subculture in order for the desired 
meaning to be conveyed. If this is 
not done, word meanings of the mes- 
sage may be confused and the mes- 
sage will not be accepted or acted 
upon. 

Non-verbal communication, such 
as use of cartoon-type messages on 
•television, is another means of com- 
municating with this group, when 
appropriate. 

Selection of content for education- 
al programs for the disadvantaged 
should, to a large extent, involve the 
members of this group themselves. 
The socioeconomic characteristics of 
the group, however, do indicate 
some areas which would be useful. 
Basic education which would 
prepare disadvantaged adults for en- 
trance into vocational job-training 
programs should be provided. The 
basic educational requirements for 
entrance into job training programs 
should be examined to determine if 
they are realistic. If there is no real 
need for a certain required skill, its 
requirement should be re-evaluated. 

It is suggested that vocational pro- 
grams for the disadvantaged em- 
phasize the service occupations such 
as social work, teaching, recreation, 
and health service. In this way the 
states of the disadvantaged would be 
improved two-fold: the poor would 
be trained to help the poor. Training 
is also needed in technological areas, 
where retraining is often required 
because of the rapidity of change in 
these occupations. 

Program content must be func- 



tional and immediately relevant to 
the problem* of the individual* in- 
volved. Need-centered training 
which is directly related to economic 
problem* is particularly acceptable. 
Vocational goal* are held particular- 
ly by the young. 

The author* note that efforts to 
persuade the disadvantaged who 
have dropped out of school to return 
to it are unsuccessful, unless some 
satisfactory experiences with learning 
in a more acceptable setting are en- 
countered first. Settings for primary 
training which are more likely to be 
accepted than the school are church 
halls and basements, union halls, 
community centers, and neighbor- 
hood houses. School district and gov- 
ernment regulations which interfere 
with the use of such sites for educa- 
tion must be changed in order for 
suitable program development. 

Group sizes and instructional pro- 
cesses normally found in educational 
institutions must be abandoned in 
favor of ones which will not be re- 
jected by the poverty subculture. 
Small autonomous groups with in- 
formal instructional patterns would 
be more acceptable. Instructors must 
be especially trained to understand 
the people with whom they are 
working so that they will be able to 
select and use appropriate processes 
for their special clientele. 

In conclusion, the authors note 
that programs now offered to allevi- 
ate the problems of the disadvan- 
taged are not working because they 
do not deal with the root of the 
problems.' “Any plan for a remedy 
for the disadvantaged must be con- 
cerned with cultural change which 
involves an alteration in the overall 
way of life.” 



Topic Three: Vocational Education for Disadvantaged Youth 



See Bibliography for information 
on availability of complete studies 



Vocational Development of Junior High School Students 



Vocational Development of Disadvantaged 
Junior High School Students. Robert E. 
Campbell, et al. The Center for Vocational 
and Technical Education, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus. August 1969. 

This study was conducted to de- 
termine the “educational-vocational 
perceptions and expectations of 
disadvantaged junior high school stu- 
dents as these perceptions relate to 



the students’ educational-vocational 
development” in comparison with 
those of a group of nondisadvan- 
taged students in the same school 
districts, but from different schools. 

Research conducted in the field of 
education of the disadvantaged re- 
veals that the junior high school 
years are critical. It is during these 
years that school alienation and poor 



academic and behavioral records are 
established. It is expected that facts 
uncovered in this study regarding the 
differences between the disadvan- 
taged and the nondisadvantaged dur- 
ing the junior high school years will 
lead to the development of programs 
which will enable detrimental differ- 
ences between the two groups of 
youth to be reduced or eliminated. 

Four communities were chosen 
from different sections of the nation 



to provide the sample for this study. 
Each participating school district 
had an enrollment of between 50.- 
000 and 100,000 students, and the 
school districts were chosen on the 
basis of marked educational, social 
and economic differences between 
groups of students. Two schools from 
each district participated in the 
study: one school with a primarily 
disadvantaged student body and the 
other with a primarily nondisadvan- 
taged student body. 

Criteria were established for de- 
termining which schools serve pri- 
marily disadvantaged populations. A 
school of this nature serves low in- 
come families, families having poor 
housing and those in which parents 
have low educational attainment, 
and it is located in an area which has 
high unemployment and high un- 
deremployment rates. A total of 
1,147 disadvantaged and 1,223 non- 
disadvantaged students were included 
in the surveyed. 

A “Student Perception Inventory” 
was constructed to measure percep- 
tions of the students regarding 
school, work, family, peers, and self 
in an inventory of 109 items. 

A second instrument, a “Voca- 
tional Development Inventory, Atti- 
tude Scale,” was selected for mea- 
surement of the vocational develop- 
ment of the students. The inventory 
consists of 50 statements to which 
the student either agrees or dis- 
agrees. The responses to the state- 
ments indicate the student’s voca- 
tional maturity. 

Additional forms were filled out 
by students, teachers and administra- 
tors to give project staff information 
regarding students’ personal life, the 
school and the community. 

Results obtained from these in- 
struments in regard to educational- 
Vpcational planning indicate that 
while nondisadvantaged youths gen- 
erally plan to complete four years of 
college, the disadvantaged groups 
are evenly split between those who 
plan to graduate from college and 
those who aspire only to graduate 
from high school. 

The amount of time which stu- 
dents reported giving to thought 
about scholastic plans was about 
even for both groups, with the disad- 
vantaged giving more thought to this 
in some cases. This fact is true of the 
amount of thought given to future 
jobs. In regard to the amount of 
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choice students perceived they had 
of occupations, no systematic differ- 
ences were existent. 

Consistently higher scores on the 
Vocational Development Inventory 
test were achieved by the nondisad- 
vantaged groups. Mean vocational 
maturity scores were reported as 
ranging from 26.56 to 32.93 for the 
disadvantaged and from 31.01 to 
36,80 for the nondisadvantaged. 
Possible range of scores on this test is 
0-50, from low to high maturity. 

Correlations made between stu- 
dents’ perceptions in various areas 
indicated that the amount of thought 
about education and future job, edu- 
cational aspiration and choice of oc- 
cupation are related. The correla- 
tions also imply that it is important 
for the educational establishment to 
show students operationally how 
they may influence their occupation- 
al activity in the future by what they 
do in the present. 

Students’ responses to the Student 
Perception Inventory indicated that 
disadvantaged students had more fa- 
vorable relationships with teachers 
and felt school to be easier than 
nondisadvantaged respondents. No 
perceivable differences existed in the 
perceptions of the two groups re- 
garding work and the future and 
family-child relationships. 

Correlations were also computed 
between student perceptions and 
parental education levels and em- 
ployment patterns. It was noted that 
the nondisadvantaged students’ edu- 
cational aspirations are more closely 
related to their fathers’ educational 
levels than those of the disadvan- 
taged. Parental occupational levels do 
not seem to provide an influential 
model for students’ occupational as- 
pirations at this stage in their de- 
velopment. 

Because there were no marked 
differences in the responses of the 
two groups of students, it might be 
concluded that disadvantaged stu- 
dents are not substantially handi- 
capped in their educational- 
vocational attitudes and expectations 
at the junior high-school level. How- 
ever, the warning is made of the 
possibility that the disadvantaged 
students are responding in a naive or 
socially acceptable manner. 

The fact that disadvantaged stu- 
dents have occupational aspirations 
comparable to those of the nondisad- 
vantaged group is thought to indicate 



that the disadvantaged youth at this 
level may still be reached by the 
educational system. It would seem 
that programs should be developed 
which enable the disadvantaged 
youth to acquire vocationally rele- 
vant skills that can be used at the 
time of high school graduation. 

Suggestions for further research in 
this field were: a longitudinal study 
aimed at identifying developmental^ 
the point at which the two groups 
begin to divert; a study examining 
the cumulative effects of various en- 
vironmental deficits on scholastic 
achievement; a study of “the effects 
of training parents to function more 
effectively,” and a study to examine 
the effects of exposure to work re- 
sponsibilities at an early age on the 
later development of positive work 
attitudes. 

Specific implications of this study 
for development of programs were 
seen as: (a) since at this level of 
education school is still seen as the 
major general pathway to a satisfy- 
ing and successful later life, school 
activities which are related to later 
achievement should be made clear to 
the student; (b) the various educa- 
tional pathways to achievement 
should be pointed out, as many stu- 
dents think that college degrees are 
necessary for success; (c) vocational 
exploration courses should be ex- 
panded, and schools should prepare 
students with skills which will' be 
useful to them later on. 

School should be made relevant to 
real life; it is irrelevancy- of school 
which makes students disinterested’ 
in it at later stages. 



Computer-Assisted Research . . » 

The Center for Occupational Educa- 
tion in Raleigh is offering the re- 
sources of its computerized ERIC in- 
formation file to educators. For less 
than $10, the Center will conduct a 
computer search for materials per- 
tinent to the researcher’s field of 
interest in 21,000 ERIC reports of 
research collected by the 19 clear- 
inghouses in the ERIC system. A 
listing of ERIC accession numbers 
and titles will be mailed within 24 
hours after receipt. For further in- 
formation, contact SEARCH, Center 
for Occupational Education, North 
Carolina State University, One 
Maiden Lane, Raleigh, N.C. 27607. 
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Economic Needs of NYC Enrollees 



Tin Economic Needs of Neighborhood 
Youth Corps Enrollees: Fine! Report Loon* 
ard H. Goodman and Thelma D. Myint, 
Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. August 1969. 

This is a study of the income 
sources and spending patterns of 
Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) 
enrollees to: (a) determine their 
economic needs; (b) measure the 
extent to which NYC participation 
has helped to satisfy these needs; 

(c) identify the variable conditions 
under which these needs are sat- 
isfied, and (d) provide some basis 
for assessing the adequacy of current 
NYC policies regarding employment 
and remuneration of enrollees in 
relation to the goals of the program. 

A questionnaire developed espe- 
cially for this study was administered 
to 2,019 NYC enrollees throughout 
the United States. Youths from both 
the In-School and Out-of-School pro- 
grams were surveyed. In addition, a 
sample of 518 youths who were eli- 
gible for enrollment in the NYC, but 
who were still on waiting lists, was 
surveyed for comparison purposes. 
NYC directors and school officials 
provided additional information for 
the investigators. 

NYC enrollees have two common 
characteristics: they are all between 
the ages of 14 and 21, and they all 
come from low-income families. 

• The questionnaire administered to 
the selected enrollees provided the 
investigators with the following 
profile. The group is mainly between 
the ages of 16 and 18, with 58.5 
percent being female. Negroes ac- 
counted' for 52.1 percent of the re- 
spondents, whites for 42.6 percent, 
and the remainder was mainly Mex- 
ican Americans. 

Only 7 percent of the enrollees 
were married. The educational level 
of enrollees in the In-School program 
was higher than that of Out-of- 
School enrollees: 41 percent of the 
former had completed the eleventh 
grade and only 5 percent had com- 
pleted the eighth or less, while 40 
percent of the latter group had com- 
pleted the tenth or eleventh grade 
but 46 percent had completed only 
the ninth or lower grades. 

Enrollees in the In-School pro- 
gram were surveyed as to the course 
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of study they were following. The 
accompanying table indicates that 
about one-third of the respondents 
were following either vocational or 
commercial programs. 

DISTRIBUTION OF (In-School) 
ENROLLEES BY CURRICULUM 



Program Percent 



College prep 




26.3 


Vocational 




13.9 


Commercial 




18.0 


General 




40.5 


Other 


> 


0.3 


No response 




1.0 



Total 100.0 



Of enrollees participating in the 
study, 19.6 percent of them resided 
in rural areas (communities of le^s 
than 2,500 inhabitants). Nearly 55 
percent lived in cities with popula- 
tions of 100,000 or more. The aver- 
age number of persons living in the 
households of the enrollees was five 
to six, and the majority of them have 
either parents or adult relatives liv- 
ing with them. 

Family socioeconomic status was 
measured by an index derived from 
the following indicators: (a) occupa- 
tion of head of household; (b) edu- 
cation of father (or surrogate); (c) 
education of mother (or surrogate); 

(d) number of household members; 

(e) flush toilet facility; (f) shower /- 
bath facility; (g) number of appli- 
ances in household, and (h) persons 
per room in household. In one-fourth 
of the households, no one other than 
the respondent was employed at all, 
and in another 15 percent of them, 
the only other employment was part- 
time or sporadic. 

The school is a major determinant 
of the consumer behavior of NYC 
enrollees. Besides mandatory costs of 
school attendance, other costs carry- 
ing prestige value are present: trans- 
portation, food, clothing, extracurri- 
cular entertainment, class books, 
rings, etc. 

School costs were estimated both 
by enrollees and by school officials 
in order to determine the extent to 
which enrollees were able to meet 
these expenses. The median yearly 
figure estimated by school officials 
for items of tuition, textbooks, sup- 
plementary reading materials, library 
fees, charges for special courses, 



locker fees, field trips, year books, 
class dues and lunch was $82.50. 
Extra expenses incurred by seniors 
for graduation ranged from $20 to 
over $80. 

Another comparison was made 
between the expenditures reported 
by NYC enrollees and those report- 
ed by NYC eligibles who were on 
waiting lists. It was determined that 
expenditures for enrollees were high- 
er, as they were able to spend more 
money on other school expenses 
(such as class rings) since they were 
making more money as enrollees in 
the NYC project. 

In describing the amounts and 
sources of income received by enrol- 
lees, it was noted that only a minori- 
ty of them had any income before 
entering the NYC. The general 
finding regarding expenditure of 
NYC-earned income indicates that 
the enrollee allocated it responsibly: 
for household maintenance, clothing, 
and educational expenses. Only 
small percentages were expended for 
recreation and luxuries. It was con- 
cluded that the material well-being 
of enrollees was considerably in- 
creased by their participation in the 
program: their wardrobes were more 
extensive, some had managed to 
save small amounts of money, and 
their total family income was in- 
creased by as much as 35 percent. 

Although NYC enrollees selected 
for this study were generally pleased 
with the program, they indicated a 
desire to work more hours than are 
usually permitted under the NYC 
regulations. 

The funding of the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps program was viewed as 
an effective antipoverty program. 
The income earned through the pro- 
gram reduced poverty, it was not 
expended frivolously, and its 
economic advantages extended to the 
families of enrollees. 

Among suggestions for program 
improvement is that of an examina- 
tion of pay rates, consideration of 
allowing longer hours of work and 
the development of more meaningful 
jobs. 



NEXT ISSUE ... In the final issue for 
this school year, Research Visibility 
will report on the topic, “The Devel- 
opment of Professional Personnel for 
Vocational-Technical Education.” 



Damonstration of a Comprehensive Educational Model 



The TRY Project: A Demonstration of a 
Comprehensive Educational Model for Dis- 
advantaged Youth. Final Report Paui H. 
Sharar, et al. Training Resources for Youth, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. February 1969. 

Training Resources for Youth, 
Inc. (TRY), was established in July 
1966 as a demonstration training 
center for disadvantaged males be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 21. It 
serves the Bedford-Stuyvesant sec- 
tion of Brooklyn, and was initially 
designed to accommodate 600 youths 
full-time for an average period of 12 
months. Integrated in the TRY pro- 
gram were vocational training in 
skilled jobs, “Life-Skills education,” 



counseling, basic skills, development, 
work experience, physical education, 
and recreation. Ancillary services, as 
health, legal and social services were 
also made available to the trainees. 

In its first year, TRY recruited 
708 youths, with 625 of them eventu- 
ally beginning training. Of the train- 
ing group, 544 completed the enroll- 
ment process and received training 
allowances for some period of time. 
Forty-eight percent of the actual en- 
rollees graduated, 45 percent 
dropped out or were discharged, and 
7 percent left the project for reasons 
not related to the program. 

Seventy percent of TRY graduates 



were placed in jobs, with 76 percent 
of these entering training-related 
jobs, and 12 percent entering col- 
lege. Seventy percent of the gradu- 
ates had remained employed at least 
four months after graduation. 

A finding considered to be the 
most important concerns “the possi- 
bility of being able to differentiate 
between several graduating groups 
and several potential dropout groups 
early enough in a training program 
so that differential educational 
strategies may be instituted to meet 
the specific needs of these groups.” 
Groups which were identified 
through the TRY experience were: 
potential short-term dropouts, long 
term dropouts, training-related job- 
bound, and college bound. 



Topic Four: Vocational Education for the Handicapped 



See Bibliography for information 
on availability of complete studies 



A Vocational Work Experience Program 



Guided Occupational Training: A Vocational 
Work Experience Program for Intellectually 
Limited and Educationally Handicapped 
Students. Final Report. Morton H. Schwartz- 
stein and Matthew Levy. The University of 
the State of New York, The State Educa- 
tion Department, Bureau of Occupational 
Education Research, Albany. June 1969. 

Recognizing that up to 20 percent 
of the youths in this country are slow 
learners, the Guided Occupational 
Training program began work under 
the assumption that it is imperative 
that school and community agencies 
provide appropriate educational 
offerings and services for them so 
that they will remain in school and 
be provided with experiences that 
will enable them to earn a living. 
Twenty-four students were involved 
in the first year of the study. They 
were provided with a work-study 
program with a special curriculum, 
intensive counseling and on-the-job 
supervision. 

The 24 students who entered the 
Guided Occupational Training pro- 
gram were selected from a group of 
125 students who were found eligible 
for the project. The 125 students had 
been selected from the intellectually 
lowest 12 percent of the school dis- 
trict’s population, and those who did 
not enter the program were used as a 
control group. 



These students are not qualified to 
enter special programs for the men- 
tally retarded, physically handi- 
capped or emotionally disturbed. 
They do not perform well, however, 
in classes geared to the average or 
above-average youth. They are usu- 
ally left out of any special program, 
but entered into the normal program 
for lack of a better place to put 
them. In the normal academic curric- 
ulum they fail to meet the standards 
of learning and either drop out or 
fail. 

1 A special curriculum for slow learn- 
ers was developed by the project 
staff. This was in the form of an in- 
structional guide containing “con- 
crete teaching suggestions, methodol- 
ogies and specific activities to aid 
students in achieving the specific out- 
come desired.” The core program 
included instruction in reading, writ- 
ing, vocabulary, spelling, use of 
newspapers and magazines, library 
usage, grammar, citizenship educa- 
tion, and mathematics. In addition, 
each student was given specialized 
instruction in food service, distribu- 
tive education, prevoc&tional- 
industrial, or office skills education. 

The belief upon which the pro- 
gram was based was that “if these 
youngsters were specifically taught to 
process information more effectively 



through an educational program vo- 
cationally accented, meaningful to 
them, and within the limits of their 
abilities, the experience of success 
will aid in the development of posi- 
tive attitudes toward school and 
learning. These successes would also 
amplify the student’s desire to re- 
main in school and establish a more 
positive attitude toward entrance into 
appropriate occupations.” The replac- 
ing of negative school attitudes with 
positive ones along with providing 
the student with saleable skills was 
the primary consideration. 

The program took into account 
the characteristic differences of slow- 
learning children: that “intellectually 
they have a limited capacity to 
learn; academic achievement ranging 
from third through sixth grade at the 
age of 18; difficulty in engaging in 
abstract thinking; difficulty in han- 
dling symbols associated with reading, 
writing, and arithmetic,; a reduced 
ability to see relationships between 
cause and effect; simple and superfi- 
cial understanding, rather than un- 
derstandings characterized by com- 
plexity and depth; limited ability to 
solve problems; trouble in expressing 
thoughts verbally and in writing.” 

Emotional characteristics of slow 
learners include depreciated self- 
concepts; non-recognition of their 
own strengths or weaknesses; and 
immaturity. Additional characteris- 
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tics are unfavorable past experience 
with school, including failure and 
adjustment problems; and the fre- 
quent placing of a low value on 
education by their families. 

After one year’s experience with 
the Guided Occupational Training 
program it was learned that this type 
of a program can provide benefits 
as: 

1. An improved self-image nurtur- 
ing a positive attitude. 

2. Experiences of success in the 
classroom. 

3. Opportunities for exploration of 
occupational experiences and finding 
of gratification. 

4. Building of basic skills of com- 
munication, arithmetic and reading 
with comprehension. 

5. Building of job cluster skills and 
knowledge. 

6. Increased awareness and curi- 
osity regarding arts and sciences. 

7. Involvement with current 
events. 

8. Development of positive atti- 
tudes toward democratic society. 

Results of follow-up studies and 
surveys of the first year of the pro- 
gram indicated its success in (a) 



keeping students in school; (b) in- 
creasing employer satisfaction with 
the students; (c) increasing motiva- 
tion, and (d) improving attitudes, 
school attendance and in-school be- 
havior of the students. 

Recommendations resulting from 
the first year’s experience are that 
classes should be coeducational and 
should be composed of about 12 
students. They should consist of 
highly structured sessions using 
textbooks. Negative student actions 
should be immediately disciplined 
and positive actions praised. 

Frequent interchange (weekly 
meetings are suggested) between 
teachers and supervisors is needed. 
Homework assignments should not 
be given; field trips, lectures and 
good movies should supplement reg- 
ular work. Students should be given 
responsibilities which they are capa- 
ble of assuming. Classes other than 
the core class for which they are 
qualified and which would be of 
future aid, are encouraged. In time 
distribution for the work-study pro- 
gram, one full day’s work was found 
to be beneficial in the development 
of character. 



Papers Presented at National Conference 



Papers Presented at the National Confer- 
ence on Vocational Education of Handi- 
capped Persons; Summary of Conference 
Work Groups. Pittsburgh University Pro- 
gram of Special Education and Rehabilita- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa. February 1969. 

John W. Kidd, Special School Dis- 
trict of St. Louis County, Mo., 
presented the topic, “Potential for 
Employment of the Handicapped,” 
in which he called for collaboration of 
special educators and vocational ed- 
ucators in the training of handi- 
capped persons. The collaboration 
would be particularly beneficial in 
determining course content and in 
the design of equipment, buildings 
and transportation for the handi- 
capped. 

Jerry C. Olson, Pittsburgh City 
Public Schools, presented concerns 
and considerations related to “Imple- 
menting Programs To Serve the 
Handicapped.” They included: (a) 
the background of the federal legis- 
lation; (b) selection, educational ex- 
periences and placement of handi- 
capped students; (c) national, state 



and local organizational and oper- 
ational considerations, and (d) pro- 
gram development, implementation 
and management. 

Ralf A. Peckham, Michigan 
Board of Education, in his paper on 
“Labor and Industry Look at the 
Training and Placement of the Hand- 
icapped,” foresaw future planning 
for the handicapped to include a 
publicly supported insurance fund to 
relieve the employer of any “cata- 
strophic penalties” which might occur 
should the job aggravate a pre- 
existing medical problem of the 
worker. He advocated the establish- 
ment of an industrial program that 
“really means to deal with hard-core 
disability.” 

In his presentation titled “Com- 
prehensive Vocational Preparation 
of the Handicapped: An Interagency 
Problem,” Salvatore G. DiMichael, 
director, Institute for the Crippled 
and Disabled, New York City, cited 
the need for a partnership of the 
school and all agencies working with 
the handicapped. His suggestions for 
inter-agency cooperation included: 



(a) initiation of a statewide planning 
conference with representatives of 
vocational education, special educa- 
tion, professional associations, public 
and private service agencies, and 
handicapped individuals and their 
families; and, (b) preparation of 
plans for vocational education in 
state institutions and facilities. 

G. Orville Johnson, Ohio State 
University, discussed “Integrated 
and Segregated Vocational Educa- 
tion Programs for the Handi- 
capped.” Stating that segregation and 
integration of handicapped children 
in the schools must be considered 
within the context of the objectives 
of the agency, Dr. Johnson stressed 
provision of meaningful experiences 
which will be valuable to the handi- 
capped child in later life. Meeting 
this objective requires both segrega- 
tion and integration in the program 
for handicapped youth; the relative 
degree of segregation depends upon 
student success and achievement. 

Seven fundamental principles for 
organization of instructional pro- 
grams for both the handicapped and 
other students were presented. Dr. 
Johnson stated that separate, segre- 
gated instruction should be recom- 
mended only when no existing class 
can be used to give the students the 
kind and level of instruction neces- 
sary, and that when a handicapped 
child is placed in a regular class, he 
should have the necessary skills and 
abilities to participate on an equal 
basis with the other children. 

Jerry Miller of the Philadelphia 
City Public Schools presented a pa- 
per titled “The Education of Mental- 
ly Handicapped Youth in a Large 
Urban Community.” He noted that 
the ultimate purpose of vocational 
education for the handicapped is to 
provide each student with the skill, 
training and ego-equipment vital to 
work and to live as a self-directing 
member of his family and communi- 
ty. Toward this end, there are eight 
areas of need in special/vocational 
education: 

1. Early vocational orientation 
and programing. 

2. Case management designed for 
maximum flexibility. 

3. Improved pupil evaluation and 
follow-up. 

4. Personnel and instructional ma- 
terials. 

5. Increased reality orientation in 
training programs. 



6. Surveys to determine future job 
opportunities. 

7. New specific programs for the 
various areas of handicap. 

8. Continuing special/vocational 
education for adults. 

Suggestions of conference work 
groups dealt with program adminis- 
tration, the instructional program, 
supportive services, personnel prepa- 
ration, and new directions for voca- 
tional education of the handicapped. 



Guidelines for Establishing School-Work 
Study Programs for Educable Mentally Re- 
tarded Youth. Voi. 48, No. 10. William J. 
Younie, Ed. Special Education Service, 
Virginia State Department of Education, 
Richmond. June 1966. 

This publication is the report of an 
Institute for Local Directors of Spe- 
cial Education which v/as conducted 
in Charlottesville, Va., in March 
1965. It is intended as a guide for 
local administrators in establishing 
work study programs, and includes a 
brief examination of the background 
of such programs for the educable 
mentally retarded. Philosophical, in- 
structional, organizational, curricular 
and administrative guidelines for the 
school phase of the program are in- 
cluded. The role of the Department 
of Vocational Rehabilitation in 
providing additional training and 
placement is considered. 

Jennie Brewer compiled an histor- 
ical perspective of the development 
of Special Education and Vocational 
Rehabilitation in Virginia. Parallels 
in the relationship of the two pro- 
grams throughout their history were 
noted. 

William Younie outlined the phil- 
osophical guidelines of school-work 
study programs for the educable 
mentally retarded: 

1. The public school has a basic 
responsibility for providing programs 
for all children during the school 
years as defined by local law or 
regulation. These programs shall be 
designed and conducted so as to best 
meet the needs of the individuals 
assigned to them. 

2. The educable mentally retarded 
shall have a special program but this 
program will not result in their being 
isolated from the society to which 



Recommendations called for sys- 
tematic reporting of exemplary pro- 
grams, coordination of planning 
efforts, and establishment of joint 
planning committees at local, state, 
and national levels. The handi- 
capped should be integrated into ex- 
isting programs wherever possible, 
and programs should be made flex- 
ible to accommodate the differences 
in both the handicapped and non- 
handicapped students. 



they must adjust after leaving 
school. 

3. As with children of higher intel- 
ligence, the goal of economic self- 
sufficiency is recognized as being a 
vital objective for the educable men- 
tally retarded. On the basis of in- 
formation presently available, it is 
assumed that this goal may be 
reached most efficiently and effec- 
tively through a well structured, vo- 
cationally oriented program which is 
designated as a school-work study 
program or some similar term. 

4. While the goal of economic 
self-sufficiency is considered primary 
to the school-work study program, it 
is not the only objective which is 
sought and should not overshadow 
other benefits which the school can 
provide. 

5. The school-work study program 
cannot exist in isolation but must be 
a part of a total organizational plan 
which actively involves teachers at 
all developmental levels. This plan 
will consider the school-work experi- 
ence program as its final instruction- 
al phase. 

6. The teacher will function as a 
member of a total school team organ- 
ized to give assistance to the educa- 
ble mentally retarded child. The 
team will operate on the premise 
that while the teacher has specific 
responsibility for the child in the 
school-work study program, the en- 
tire school has general responsibili- 
ties which it must fulfill. 

7. While the time in the child’s life 
allotted to his education must not be 
wasted, neither must it be com- 
pressed so that the, re is not enough 
space for the testing, the teaching 
and the maturation that must take 
place. The child must have time to 
fail and to try again. 



8. Because of the mental and so- 
cial handicaps which characterize the 
retarded, the school is responsible for 
insuring that its retarded graduates 
receive adequate post-school ser- 
vices. This responsibility may be re- 
alized through the techniques of 
referral and the training of students 
in the use of community resources. 
The techniques imply close liaison 
between the school and local rehabil- 
itation agencies of various types. 

Implementation of this philosophy 
through an Educational-Vocational 
Continuum is also demonstrated by 
Mr. Younie. This continuum begins 
with the early school years in estab- 
lishment of social skills, behavioral 
patterns, psychological adjustments 
and personal appearance standards. 
The development of these traits in 
the educable mentally retarded is 
different than in the normal or bright 
child. For the normal child these 
traits come naturally with regular 
school and family influences; for the 
retarded child these experiences 
must be made a part of a planned 
program. 

Organizational guidelines for a 
work study program for the educable 
mentally retarded dictate that a pro- 
gram: 

1. Is a bridge between school and 
work. 

2. Must be preceded by good 
preparatory programs. 

3. Must include careful screening 
techniques. 

4. Must be step-bv-step. 

5. Must set and limit the teacher’s 
role. 

6. Cannot exist in isolation. 

7. Depends on the community for 
support. 

8. Includes, training in general vo- 
cational tasks. 

9. Considers the parents to be 
vital. 

10. Is not the sole answer to the 
problems of vocational rehabilitation. 

1 1 . Includes a systematic transfer 
program with the Department of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation. 

12. Includes vocational evalua- 
tion. 

13. Considers follow-up to be es- 
sential. 

Curriculum guidelines for school- 
work study programs for educable 
mentally retarded youth presented 
by Jennie Brewer and Howard ' L. 
Sparks include checklists for organi- 
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zation, the nature of the curriculum, 
physical facilities, the direction of 
learning, methods of evaluation, and 
outcome and general statements on 
the special classes. 

Harrie M. Selznick presents a con- 
sideration of guidelines including ad- 
ministrative directions, curriculum 
areas to be included, program de- 
tails, personal problems for consider- 
ation, and means of cooperation with 
other agencies. 

The role of State Rehabilitation 
Services is outlined by R. W. McLe- 
more in order to guide administrators 
in effectively referring the mentally 
retarded for vocational rehabilitation 
services. Illustration of the concepts 
discussed in the report are made 
through brief reviews of sample ter- 
minal programs. 



Program Implementation 

Vocational Education for Handicapped Per- 
sons: Handbook for Program Implementa- 
tion. Earl B. Young, ed. August 1969. 

This handbook was developed from 
the proceedings of the National Con- 
ference on Vocational Education of 
Handicapped Persons, the papers 
from which are also abstracted in this 
issue of RV. Following the National 
Conference, nine regional clinics were 
conducted at which ideas from the 
conference were refined and further 
suggestions were made for incorpo- 
ration into this handbook. 

The handbook is designed to an- 
swer specific questions regarding 
program implementation, with a to- 
tal program concept offered as a 
guide. Variations in program imple- 
mentation are expected to occur be- 
cause of differences in geographic 
and administrative situations in each 
state. 

The scope of services is outlined 
for various classes of handicapped 
(educable and trainable mentally re- 
tarded, speech, hearing, visually, 
crippled and health impaired, and 
the emotionally disturbed and social- 
ly maladjusted) . 

Examples of effective State and 
local involvement are given in a sec- 
tion of the handbook titled “Organiz- 
ing for Cooperation— Interagency 
Involvement.” The examples include 
programs of the State of Texas, the 
Detroit Public Schools (Galaxie), 



the Oakland |Unified Public School 
District providing an after-school 
program in automotive service, and 
other case studies selected from the 
1968 Social, Educational Research 
and Development, Inc., study of vo- 
cational education programs for per- 
sons with special needs. 

Services available to the handi- 
capped from public vocational reha- 
bilitation programs are outlined: (a) 
counseling and guidance, (b) physi- 
cal restoration, (c) personal adjust- 
ment, prevocational and vocational 
training, (d) maintenance, (e) place- 
ment, (f) follow-up, (g) transpor- 
tation, (h) reader services for the 
blind and interpreter services for the 
deaf, (i) services to members of a 
handicapped individual’s family, and 
(j) other goods and services to make 
the individual employable. 

A model for a statewide cooper- 
ative agreement prepared by the In- 
diana Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Division of Special Education, 
Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, and Division of Vocational Ed- 



ucation is included in the handbook 
for use as a guide by administrators. 
A presentation and review of pro- 
grams and services appropriate for 
handicapped secondary students who 
cannot succeed in regular vocational 
education is also made. 

Recommended program com- 
ponents are: (a) prevocational eval- 
uation, (b) communication skills, 
(c) computational and quantitative 
skills, (d) occupational information 
and civic responsibility, (e) skills 
training (OJT-training), and (f) 
placement and follow-up. 

Problems unique to the provision 
of services to' the handicapped in 
rural areas are investigated and a 
mobile evaluation laboratory now in 
use in the Champaign, 111., publfc 
schools (Tne MO VEX laboratory), 
is given a capsule description. The 
role of the community in vocational 
education services for the handi- 
capped is demonstrated. Personnel 
preparation and utilization are dis- 
cussed. Suggested sources of teaching 
materials and assistance are offered. 
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A Pilot Project in Curriculum Development 
for “Work Experience” and “Occupations” 
Courses for Educable Mentally Retarded 
Students. Marvin C. Groelle. Oakland Uni- 
fied School District, Oakland, Calif. August 
1967. 

This project was initiated as the 
result of the two pilot projects con- 
ducted by the Oakland Unified 
School District in the 1959-60 and 
1962-63 through 1964-65 school 
years. The project, conducted during 
the 1965-66 school year, had as its 
general objectives: 

1. The training of educable men- 
tally retarded (EMR) students for 
successful employment in less skilled 
service and repetitive type vocations. 

2. The development of vocational 
skills, attitudes and knowledges 
necessary for successful employ- 
ment. 

3. The development of better ad - 
justment techniques. 

4. The development of attributes 
of neatness, personal grooming, punc- 
tuality, satisfactory interpersonal re- 
lationships and job skills. 

5. The raising of the academic 
skill levels of the EMR to a point 



consistent with realistic vocational 
interests and abilities. 

To accomplish these objectives it 
was planned that the project would 
develop instructional materials as job 
application forms, job descriptions 
and interest inventory forms in a 
form usable by the EMR. Also, job 
placement and follow-up methods 
and materials, group counseling 
techniques, job application techniques!, 
and teacher guides were to be 
produced. The use of commercially 
produced textbooks was to be made 
as far as possible with re-writing to 
accommodate lower reading levels. 

The entire project consisted of the 
development of these materials and 
techniques, the establishment of a 
program in five high schools with a 
total enrollment of approximately 
100 EMR twelfth grade pupils, and 
an evaluation of the program, mate- 
rials and procedures. The program 
was to be a functional vocational 
training program ^eluding classroom 
instruction and an on-campus work 
experience program combining two 
periods per day for courses in “Oc- 
cupations” and “Work Experience.” 

The programs were, conducted 



during the 1965-66 and 1966-67 
school years. The work experience 
activity, an integral part of the pro- 
gram, was conducted as follows: stu- 
dents were introduced to job oppor- 
tunities within the school through 
tours of the campus and visits to 
classes by personnel under whom the 
work would be done. Jobs were de- 
scribed in terms of qualifications 
necessary and future employment 
opportunities. Application for jobs 
was made by the students, and after 
“hiring” they were paid incentive 
allowances on sliding scales for their 
work and its successful performance. 
Job rotation was encouraged to 
broaden student experiences. 

Conclusions of the project indi- 
cate: (a) the greater effectiveness of 
teacher-prepared materials as com- 
pared with commercially prepared and 
rewritten textbooks; (b) student 
placement in service occupations em- 
phasizes need for human relations 
aspects of the program; (c) job place- 
ment of EMR students is most 
opportune in early fall, and therefore 
the program should be active during 
the summer months, and (d) incen- 
tive pay for work was found to be a 
successful motivating technique. 

The refining of group counseling 
techniques used in the program is 
necessary. Student reaction to role- 
playing situations and tape recording 
was less serious than that given by 
the EMR to written materials. Pos- 
sibly the imagination necessary for 
role-playing to be successful was 
lacking in these students, and the 
situations were often considered 
amusing rather than instructional. 

Improving Slow Learners* 

Job Placement Opportunities 

Revised Instructional Program for “Slow 
Learners” to Improve Their Job Placement 
Opportunities: A Three Phase Study.” Jack 
Sutton. Medford School District No. 549C, 
Medford, Oregon. June 30, 1967. 

This three-phase study was origi- 
nally scheduled for completion over 
a three-year period with funding 
from the U.S. Office of Education. 
Phase I, a survey of job opportuni- 
ties for “slow learners” in the com- 
munity and orientation and educa- 
tion of business and industry rep- 
resentatives, and Phase II, revision 



of the high school curriculum offered 
this group, were conducted during 
the first two years of the project. Due 
to Office of Education decisions not 
to fund continuation programs in 
school year 1967-68, the final phase, 
that of field trials and demonstra- 
tions, was delayed until local funds 
could be arranged. 

Features which distinguished this 
project from commonly accepted 
practice were cited as: 

“1. Establishment of a curriculum 
especially designed to meet the needs 
of ‘slow learners’ with special group- 
ings established within academic 
areas, taught by teams of teachers in 
specified blocks of time which would 
vary from the one hour per day per 
subject now followed. 

“2. Election of non-academic sub- 
ject . . . guided by counselors in 
accordance with the potential of the 
individual ‘slow learner’ as corre- 



And some day— let’s get organized. The 

tedious growing pain of getting to- 
gether to do a job — creating an 
effective, functional organization — is 
nowhere more glaring and striking 
than it is in our efforts to gear up for 
research and research utilization in 
vocational and technical education. 
This fact has been historically true 
since the dawn of the twentieth cen- 
tury despite provisions of legislation 
which attempted to foster surveys 
and studies of the vocational pro- 
gram. 

To be somewhat more contem- 
porary with our criticism, the same 
fact finds little consolation in our 
research efforts since 1963 and the 
advent of specific vocational funds 
for investigation and study purposes. 
To those who believe otherwise, con- 
front the $64 million federal expen- 
diture of FY 1965-1969, and raise 
the question, “So what?” 

The fact does not mean that no 
progress has been made. But to re- 
move ourselves from the sour note of 
pessimism and face up to the chal- 
lenge of the seventies, where do we 
go from here? The humorous admo- 



lated with job opportunities for ‘slow 
learners’ in the community as estab- 
lished by the total study. 

“3. Homogeniety within academic 
and non-academic courses with a ba- 
sic purpose of preparing the student 
for specific job opportunities as es- 
tablished by the study, and training 
him in the knowledge and skill 
necessary to meet requirements of 
jobs as established by employers. 

“4. Establishment of a job place- 
ment service to assist the ‘slow learn- 
ers’ in locating jobs within the com- 
munity. 

“5. Establishment of the curricu- 
lum in adult education night classes 
to make this training available to 
previous dropouts.” 

Due to the necessity of continuing 
funding for this project through local 
resources, it is expected that final 
completion of it will be delayed by 
at least two years. 



nition of those cocktail napkins 
which depict two executives squaring 
off for the future while indulging 
themselves in the happy-hour pos- 
ture over the caption, “Tomorrow, 
let’s get organized,” may carry an 
appropriate message and resolution 
if only by innuendo. 

Effective organization may be thrust 
upon us— or else. The political fiasco 
and the many conditions which have 
given birth to it, and out of which 
ultimately must come the necessary 
provisions of vocational education, 
are, indeed, ugly to behold. Apparent- 
ly, the concept and performance of 
statesmanship has disappeared for 
some substitute in which everyone 
does his thing. The presidential veto 
of the HEW-Labor appropriations 
bill, among many comments of edu- 
cation’s wastefulness, drew the fol- 
lowing “gem” of insight into our pro- 
gram: 

A truly scandalous increase is $200 
million in funds for vocational education. 
A sounder move would have been to strike 
out the more than $200 million already in 
the bill. 

The vocational education program is the 
most entrenched of the school lobbies, 
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dating back to the early years o f the 
century, and consists largely of the pur- 
chase of shop equipment and the training 
of students for long-vanished jobs, 1 

This sweeping appraisal of the vo- 
cational program is sufficiently ridic- 
ulous and the outgrowth of ignorance 
(or prejudice) that it merits no seri- 
ous rebuff to the writers. It is an 
illustration, however, of the extent of 
ignorance (or prejudice) which ex- 
ists and which is peddled to the man 
on the street. Does the condition 
suggest a need for organization and 
public relations? 

More seriously, if this state of 
ignorance and prejudice character- 
izes the understanding of the total 
vocational and practical arts pro- 
gram as it is commonly found in the 
nation’s public schools, what percep- 
tion is held of vocational research 
and its utilization? No doubt, most of 
the difficulty lies in unwillingness — 
on the part of each of us — to be 
really serious and personally com- 
mitted to public relations for the 
program and the provisions to sup- 
port it. As a result, what seems to be 
accepted as everyone’s job turns out 
to be no one’s . We are slow learners, 
indeed! 

The Arizona RCU Bulletin throws the 
same pitch. Art Lee, director of the 
Arizona RCU (and president-elect 
of AVERA) in the January 1970 
edition of the Bulletin beats the same 
drum for organization and support of 
research in soliciting membership for 
AVERA. It should be made em- 
phatic that he is calling for the back- 
up of all vocational educators— not 
just the researchers. His column 
states it better than I do, and he 
adds a price tag. 



iFrank Mankiewicz and Tom Braden, 
“Hill Debate Over Veto Should Focus on 
HEW Bill’s Wasteful Defects.” The Wash- 
ington Post. Jan. 27, 1970. 



Membership Is open to all vocational 
educators interested in research — 
university researchers, state department 
personnel, private citizens and students. 
Dues (AVERA) are $2,00 for the bal- 
ance of the school year, then $5.00 annu- 
ally beginning July 1970. AVERA needs 
the support of every individual in or out of 
vocational education who is working on a 
research project, or Is InvoLved in any way 
in changing the direction of vocational 
education through research. Anyone wish- 
ing to join may send $2.00 to the Aiizona 
RCU and it will be forwarded to the 
membership chairman, George F. Outland, 
in San Mateo, Calif. Please make checks 
payable to AVERA. 

Dr, Lee also makes available for 
the asking copies of the Bulletin 
(and possibly other publications 
which are annotated) to persons who 
are interested. Make your requests 
of the Bulletin, 1333 Camelback, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85013. 

Speak out for research and its benefits 
as you see them. Vocational educators 
and other AVA members have an- 
other point of visibility and action 
for research if they wish to spark it. 
This focus is in the AVA’s Depart- 
ment of Research and Evaluation, 
particularly its Planning Committee. 
The Planning Committee, similar to 
the planning committees of the other 
AVA Departments, is made up of 
representatives of the various AVA 
divisions in which every member has 
a “home base.” 

The officers and members of the 
current Planning Committee are. 

Agricultural Education: Earl H. Knebel, 
Texas A and M University, College Sta- 
tion, Texas 77843. 

Business and Office Education: Charles 
Newman, State Department of Education, 
P.O. Box 480, Jefferson City, Mo. 65101. 

Distributive Education: Neal Vivian, 
College of Education, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 43210. 

Home Economics Education: Helen 

Nelson, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Industrial Arts: Wilbur Miller, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia 65210. 



Trade & Industrial Education: Gordon 
McMahon, State University College, 
Oswego, N.Y. 13126. 

New & Related Services: Vernon E. 
Burgentr, Educational Planning Associa- 
tion, Inc., 2007 S. MacArthur, Springfield, 
El. 62704. 

Technical Education: Aaron J. Miller, 
Center for Vocational and Technical Edu- 
cation, 1900 Kenny Rd., Columbus, Ohio. 

Guidance: Edward Herr, College of Ed- 
ucation, Penn State University, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 16802. 

Health Occupations Education : Robert 
M. Tomlinson, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, 111. 61803. 

Maybe a small sample-hut our at- 
titudes are showing. It’s interesting what 
a little research will show, how far 
we have come, and how far we have 
to go. The following may illustrate 
an attitude, and a task ahead for 
vocational education and employ- 
ment: 

How much acceptance do the handi- 
capped really have in America? To find 
out, Roper Research Associates recently 
queried a sampling of 1,000 adults across 
the nation. Its findings were disconcerting. 

Those interviewed were shown three 
hypothetical case histories of a mildly 
retarded young man, a blind young man, 
and a young man crippled by a birth 
defect. 

Half of the persons favored institution- 
alizing the retardate; over one-third fa- 
vored institutionalizing the blind man; 
over one-fifth, the crippled young man 
(out of sight, out of mind?). 

Fifty-eight percent favored sheltered 
employment for the retardate; 45 percent 
for the blind man; 39 percent for the 
crippled man. 

Only 16 .percent believed the retardate 
should work side-by-side with others at a 
regular job; 44 percent, the blind man; 36 
percent, the crippled man. 

In each category, please note, more than 
half the people believed the handicapped 
should not be in regular employment. So 
there is great need for our most concen- 
trated efforts to help change America’s 
attitudes toward the handicapped. 2 

2 Communications, A Program Guide 
1 969-1 97 Q. The President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20210. p. 11. 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 



The Vocational Educator and Personnel Development 

* 



WILLIAM G. LOOMIS 



Professional soul-searching, not 
unlike making a good five-minute 
speech, is at its hardest as a guest 
editor or “ critic of the month.” The 
monthly RV allocation of introduc- 
tory space to a professional topic im- 
poses special constraints to the edi- 
tor, veteran as he is of “say it and 
run” Possibly to the guest editor, it 
is a true test of professional friend- 
ship, or at least a personal clash with 
his vocabulary in making few words 
count most. 

William G. Loomis, a veteran vo- 
cational educator, runs the educa- 
tional gamut this month. As chief, 
Vocational Education Development 
Branch of the OE’s Bureau of Edu- 
cational Personnel Development ( cur - 



If vocational-technical education 
is to reach its potential in the public 
school system of this country, our 
educational values must undergo 
some radical changes. The key to 
change in education is change in 
people. The number and quality of 
people who staff our vocational- 
technical education programs deter- 
mine the effectiveness of such pro- 
grams. 

We’ve been a long time learning 
this seemingly elementary concept. 
We have been preoccupied with the 
problems of buildings and programs 
and levels of financing. But no vo- 
cational education program, re- 
gardless of the kind of building in 
which it is conducted, regardless of 
its content, regardless of how well it 
may be financed, can be effective 
without people prepared to make it 
so. 
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rently on leave of absence from the 
Oregon State Department of Edu- 
cation), he is in a strategic position 
both to see and influence change in 
the preparation of vocational person- 
nel for more effective teaching, leader- 
ship and supplementary services for 
our vocational youths and adults. 

If there is a comparable label for 
“Mr. Manpower,” Dr. Loomis could 
acquire the moniker, “Mr. Vocation- 
al Education Manpower.” His stand 
is solid and firm that good teaching 
and leadership are the alpha and 
omega of relevant vocational educa- 
tion. Does this postulate show 
through in his editorial? RV is in- 
debted for his efforts. — GLB 



At no time in the 50-year history 
of our nationwide system of voca- 
tional education has its future poten- 
tial been so great — and yet also so 
dependent upon the availability and 
competency of professional practi- 
tioners. 

Vo-Ed Faces Teaching Shortage. The 

big news in American education last 
fall was that the national teacher 
shortage which has plagued us since 
World War II was finally beginning 
to ease. Unfortunately, we cannot be 
as sanguine about the situation in 
vocational-technical education. The 
latest statistics available indicate that 
we are going to have to double our 
vocational education teaching force 
over the next five years — just to stay 
even with increasing enrollments. 
And we simply aren’t producing vo- 
cational education personnel in any- 
where near the required quantity. 



The projected enrollment increase 
will occur without any special effort 
on the part of educators — either vo- 
cational or academic. It will occur 
because society demands it. 

Thus it behooves those of us en- 
gaged in vocational-technical educa- 
tion to make a conscious effort both 
to accelerate the process of bringing 
new practitioners into the field and 
to improve the effectiveness of those 
who now staff our vocational educa- 
tion program, including ourselves. 
We can do a more effective job and 
increased effectiveness can be learned. 
But substantial increases in self-effec- 
tiveness can be accomplished only by 
a personal commitment on the part of 
each of us. 

State Plans Are Developing. The fed- 
eral government and most states are 
beginning to do their share. With 
federal assistance under the new 
part F of the Education Professions 
Development Act (Title II of the 
Vocational Education Amendments 
of 1968), the states are developing, 
for the first time in most instances, 
both short and long-range statewide 
vocational education personnel de- 
velopment plans. Central to such 
plans are new approaches to profes- 
sional development and greatly en- 
hanced opportunities for experienced 
teachers and other personnel to par- 
ticipate. This includes a new national 
graduate leadership program. Details 
about a specific state program may be 
obtained from the office of the state 
director of vocational education. 

A major objective of these activi- 
ties is to break down the barriers 
between inservice and preservice 
training. The preparation of voca- 
tional-technical education personnel 
should become continuous, with col- 



lege.f, school systems, and industry 
participating as both producers and 
consumers. 

The role of the individual practi- 
tioner in all this is self-renewal. And 
self-renewal requires self-discipline. 
In professional activities this should 
be directed toward increased effec- 
tiveness which can be measured in 
terms of student performance. As 
educators, we are paid to deliver 
educational services -in the most 
effective manner possible. 

Self Direction Is Kecessaiy. Profes- 
sional personnel in vocational- 
technical education frequently are 
not supervised closely or in detail. 
They must direct themselves, and 
ideally such self-direction includes 
self-discipline which requires: 

First, that you analyze yotir time 
and eliminate unnecessary activities. 

Second , that you think through 
your own goals and those of your 
organization and have a concern for 
values. 

Third, that you capitalize on 
available resources, including your 
associates, your organization, and 
your own strengths. 

Fourth, that you identify major 



priorities and decide which task or 
priority warrants your immediate 
concentration. 

Finally , that you learn to make 
decisions in a systematic manner. 
Making effective decisions normally 
involves dearly defining the elements 
and following a distinct sequence of 
steps. 

Self Development Is Crucial. Our pres- 
ent educational system presumes 
that large-scale operations can be 
effective in terms of student achieve- 
ment. Increasingly these systems de- 
pend upon the performance of the 
teacher as a professional. He must 
perform as an effective manager of 
his operation and assume responsi- 
bility for the results of the whole. By 
the nature of his knowledge and 
work he makes decisions which have 
an impact upon the performance of 
the entire system. 

Thus, the self-development of 
effective vocational education per- 
sonnel — especially the teacher — is 
crucial to the development of the en- 
tire educational organization, whether 
it be a secondary school, a commu- 
nity-junior college, an area vocational 
school, or a state or federal education 



agency. As the individual increases 
his effectiveness, he raises the per- 
formance level of the entire organiza- 
tion. He raises his own sights — and 
those of others as well. 

Your Help Is Needed. Unfortunately, 
truly effective educational systems ap- 
pear to be in the minority. They are 
even more of a rarity than effective 
professional personnel. Educational 
systems and the personnel who staff 
them need to work systematically on 
increasing effectiveness. 

The development of vocational 
education personnel effectiveness, 
based on performance criteria, obvi- 
ously is essential if we are to deliver 
educational services to the increasing 
flood of students enrolled in voca- 
tional-technical programs. A model 
personnel development program may 
exist in your state or organization, 
but in the final analysis your own 
personal “inservice” self-development 
program, built upon self-discipline, is 
the key to effective personnel develop- 
ment throughout the vocational edu- 
cation community. 

The federal government and the 
states are beginning to do their 
share. They need your help. 



Topic One: AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 



See Bibliography for Information 
on availability of complete studies 



Identification of Opinion Leaders Among Teachers 



The Identification of Opinion Leaders 
Among Teachers of Vocational Agriculture. 
Final Report. James W. Hensel and Cecil 
H. Johnson. The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. June 1969. 

A problem in vocational agricul- 
ture education is the nonutilization 
of research results by practitioners. 
It has been suggested that one cause 
of the gap between research and 
practice is the lack of a linking agent 
or interpreter between the researcher 
and the teacher. A search of the 
literature on this subject further sug- 
gested that “opinion leaders” be util- 
ized as a means through which change 
agents (researchers) might reach the 
ultimate audience comprised of teach- 
er practitioners. 

This project was conducted to de- 
velop a means of identifying opinion 
leaders among teachers of vocational 
agriculture and to determine selected 
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personal and social characteristics of 
opinion leaders among vocational 
agriculture teachers. 

A review of research and litera- 
ture related to the identification of 
opinion leaders determined three pri- 
mary techniques of measuring the 
extent to which one is an opinion 
leader: the sociometric, the self- 
designating, and the key informant 
techniques. 

The sociometric technique consists 
of asking group members to whom 
they go for advice and information 
about a specific idea. This technique 
is most frequently used. 

Second most often used is the key 
informant technique which consists 
of asking persons likely to know who 
the opinion leaders are to designate 
opinion leaders. 

The self-designating technique con- 
sists of asking a respondent a series 
of questions to determine the degree 



to which he perceives himself to be 
an opinion leader. 

A questionnaire was administered 
to 272 of the 279 vocational agricul- 
ture teachers of South Carolina at 
the time the study was conducted. 
For testing of the sociometric tech- 
nique, teachers were asked to identify 
other teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture in the state from whom they 
would seek advice and information 
before they would make a major 
change in their program. In addition, 
they were asked to name individuals 
whose advice they would seek in 
each of 11 program categories. The 
number of times a teacher was 
named in each of these 11 categories 
determined his sociometric score, 
with those being named four or more 
times being classified as opinion 
leaders. 

Use of the self-designating tech- 
nique was made through a six-item 
scale, with a possible score of from 
0-6 .points. Teachers scoring 4-6 
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points were categorized as consider- 
ing themselves opinion-leaders. 

Individuals tvho were familiar 
with all respondents (district super- 
visors of agricultural education) 
were asked to rate each of them on 
the degree of opinion leadership he 
demonstrated in a specialized area of 
the program. This method was used 
to determine the effectiveness of the 
key-informant technique. 



The sociometric technique was 
found to be an effective method of 
identification of opinion leaders; 
however, the need for this technique 
to be administered to all teachers of 
vocational agriculture within a state 
may make its widespread utilization 
unlikely. More realistic is the key 
informant technique, which corre- 
lated highly with the sociometric 
technique. The results of this testing 



indicate that state supervisory staff 
members can readily identify opinion 
leaders. 

The second objective of the study 
— determining whether personal and 
social characteristics can be used in 
the identification of opinion leaders — 
produced the finding that very few 
personal or social characteristics diff- 
erentiate this group from other 
teachers. 
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Preparing Teachers To Work With Disadvantaged Youth 



Cross-Cultural Values in Office Education 
With Emphasis on inservice Teacher Edu- 
cation. Report of a Regional Institute. 
William L. Winnett. The Center for Voca- 
tional and Technical Education, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus, and Depart- 
ment of Business Education, San Francisco 
State College, California. September 1968. 

This institute, together with ones 
at Hunter College and Temple Uni- 
versity, constituted Phase IV of a 
program for improvement of office 
education programs for the disad- 
vantaged. Other phases consisted of 
identification of the perceptions of 
disadvantaged youth toward office 
work, and development and field test- 
ing of new materials for use with these 
students. 

The two-day institute, which was 
held at San Francisco State College 
in June 1968, was attended by 20 
selected participants. It attempted to 
develop materials helpful to teachers 
in preparing themselves for working 
with disadvantaged youth. Specifical- 
ly, the institute was planned to: 

1. Analyze the sociological and 



environmental factors relevant to 
office education for disadvantaged 
youth. 

2. Learn of special programs with- 
in the business community to train 
and employ disadvantaged youth. 

3. Learn to make effective use of 
community agencies concerned with 
the problems of the disadvantaged. 

4. Develop activity units to assist 
inservice teachers in becoming more 
aware of the learning problems of 
disadvantaged youth. 

5. Develop various units as exam- 
ples of content and method appropri- 
ate for use in office education classes 
for the disadvantaged. 

Among activities of the institute 
were four types of field experiences: 

(a) visits to community agencies and 
other neighborhood environments; 

(b) interviews with supervisors and 
workers in offices where disadvan- 
taged youths were employed; (c) ob- 
servation of classes and other formal 
training programs in business, and 
(d) participation hi a business class 
in a senior high school and a class in 



a junior high school with large en- 
rollments of disadvantaged students. 

Follow-up activities included the 
implementation of new methods and 
materials through reports at depart- 
ment and district curriculum meet- 
ings, working with professional organ- 
izations, use in classes, and influenc- 
ing other teachers, administrators and 
counselors. The effect of the institute 
was assessed through a last-session 
evaluation, and through reports to the 
institute covering topics of change in 
teaching methods, influence on other 
teachers and administrators, change 
in student attitudes and achievements, 
reactions of other teachers, and the 
use of materials developed during the 
institute. 

The report includes examples of 
three types of materials developed 
during the institute: 

1. Sensitivity units designed as 
suggested activities to develop teach- 
er awareness of the learning prob- 
lems of disadvantaged students. 

2. Instructional units particularly 
appropriate for use with disadvan- 
taged students. 

3. Suggested titles for additional 
sensitivity units. 
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Career Development 

Pilot Training Project for Teachers of 
Distribution and Marketing, Focusing on 
Responsibilities for Career Development. 

W. Wesley Tennyson and Warren G. Meyer. 
College of Education, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. Dec. 15, 1967. 

This training project was Phase II 
of a two-phase project conducted 
during the summers of 1966 and 
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1967 at the University of Minnesota. 

Phase I had provided 30 DE 
teachers with distributive occupa- 
tional experience in two business 
firms. The purposes of this phase 
were to: (a) explore the value of 
directed occupational experiences 
and observations in developing se- 
lected teacher competencies; (b) up- 
date the teachers’ occupational ex- 
periences, and (c) develop sets of 
occupationally oriented learning ac- 



See Bibliography for Information 
on availability of complete studies 



tivities for preparatory and cooper- 
ative classes at high school and post- 
high school levels from the occupa- 
tional experiences of tLs training proj- 
ect members. 

Three forms of instruction (didac- 
tic, group process, and an integrative 
seminar) were utilized to achieve the 
goals of Phase II of the workshop. 
These goals were stated as: 

1. To implement in the distribu- 
tive education curriculum values ac- 
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quired from directed occupational 
experiences and observations in Phase 
I for the purpose of facilitating career 
development. 

2. To identify addif'mal concepts 
of occupational behavior and work 
in a changing society which should 
be incorporated into the distributive 
education curriculum. 

3. To translate and implement 
principles and concepts of career de- 
velopment theory and occupational 
information within the distributive 
education curriculum. 

4. To develop and try out occupa- 
tional-oriented learning and guidance 
materials and activities that aid stu- 
dents in their career development. 

5. To demonstrate ways in which 
personal development can be facili- 
tated through vocational application 
of instruction,, 

6. To teach ways of utilizing occu- 
pational stimuli provided by the su- 
pervised occupational experience for 
the purpose of clarifying the stu- 
dent’s self and goals. 

7. To help youngsters develop 
self-exploratory, judgment and deci- 
sion-making skills. 

8. To develop greater effectiveness 
in human relations and competency 
in human relations training. 

9. To develop self-understanding, 
attitudes and skills which will enable 
the teacher to perform more effec- 
tively in supervision and counseling. 

A demonstration class of 15 high 
school students was used as a testing 
ground for techniques being taught 
to project participants. Two teacher- 
participants were assigned to counsel 
each student and to coordinate his 
on-the-job training. 

Responses to a Self-Report Ques- 
tionnaire completed by participants 
following the workshop indicated 
trainees felt that they had gained a 



better understanding of themselves 
and of others. It was recommended 
that individual counseling be a part 
of distributive education programs, 
and that DE teachers should receive 
special training in this field. 

Also, training in the psychological 
and social dimensions of work should 
be provided for cooperative students. 
Sensitivity training, small-group sem- 
inars and individual counseling are 
valuable in helping the teacher to 
become more effective in interper- 
sonal relations. It was recommended 
that this type of training course be 
offered all DE teachers. 



Project Plan of Instruction 

Program Development Through the Project 
Plan of Instruction: An 18 -Month Post- 
Seminar Evaluation of the National Semi- 
nar on Distributive Teacher Education. 
Final Report. Department of Secondary 
Education and Curriculum, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 1968. 

The seminar evaluated in this 
publication was held in two geograph- 
ical sections, one for the East and 
one for the West, in May 1967. In 
all, there were 52 participants, the 
majority of whom were teacher- 
educators. Development of knowl- 
edge and understanding of the proj- 
ect method of instruction, both in 
theory and in actual classroom use, 
was the main purpose of the semi- 
nar. Improvement of the content and 
design of teacher education programs 
related to project method teachers 
was sought. 

The seminar program included 
papers presented by guest lecturers 
and development of reports by task 
force groups consisting of seminar 
participants. Task force reports were 



developed around the project plan in 
the school and classroom and in 
teacher education. 

Three publications resulted from 
the seminar: Readings in Distribu- 
tive Education — The Project Plan of 
Instruction and Related Teacher Ed- 
ucation; Guidelines for Implement- 
ing the Project Plan of Instruction in 
Distributive Education in the Schools , 
and Guidelines for Implementing the 
Project Plan of Instruction in Dis- 
tributive Education Through Teacher 
Education. These publications are 
available through ERIC. 

An evaluation performed 15 months 
after the seminar evidenced the fol- 
lowing outcomes: 

1. The seminar had stimulated 
participant thinking and understand- 
ing of the nature and process of the 
project plan of instruction. 

2. Participants had taught the proj- 
ect plan method to more than 680 
teachers, who in turn had reached 
more than 2,400 students in project 
method courses. 

3. Presentations had been made to 
more than 80 audiences by partici- 
pants regarding the project plan. 

4. Seminar publications were being 
used in teacher education classes. 

5. Fourteen books, papers, or arti- 
cles on the plan had been published 
or accepted from participants. 

6. Seven research or curriculum 

studies on the plan had been under- 
taken. < 

Support from the U.S. Office of 
Education for resource production 
and knowledge disseimination of the 
project plan was recommended. 
Teacher education seminars, work- 
shops, curriculum development proj- 
ects and follow-up studies were, also 
recommended means for further in- 
forming teachers and prospective 
teachers about the project plan. 



Topic Four: HEALTH OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION 



Sec Bibliography for Information 
on availability of complete studies 



Teacher Education Institute 

Teacher Education Institute for New Health 
Occupations Education Teachers, Final Re- 
port. Lewis D. Holloway. The University of 
Iowa, Iowa City. January 1969. 

Twenty new teachers in the field 
of health occupations education par- 
ticipated in this institute from July 
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29 to Aug. 16, 1968. Although they 
were well prepared in health special- 
ties, few had little previous formal 
teacher preparation. This institute 
was designed to provide participants 
with basic knowledges and skills for 
teaching. 

Proceedings at the institute in- 
cluded formal classroom presenta- 
tions, self-instruction, assignments, 



informal “gab sessions,” and micro- 
teaching. 

Major areas of instruction were 
concerned with training participants, 
to: (a) make decisions regarding 
working with students based upon 
knowledge of the process of learn- 
ing; (b) write and use pbjectives 
stated in behavioral terms; (c) , select, 
appropriate type and depth of learn- 
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ing experiences necessary for imple- 
menting a suggested or previously 
developed curriculum; (d) do effec- 
tive lesson planning; (e) show famil- 
iarity with a variety of instructional 
methods; (f) make effective class- 
room presentations; (g) show famil- 
iarity with a variety of instructional 
media, and (h) construct valid class- 
room tests. 



Effects of the institute were evalu- 
ated through pre- and post-institute 
rating scales, an institute evaluation 
form, follow-ups by both the trainees 
and their immediate supervisors, rat- 
ings of the trainees’ microteaching 
presentations, and an instructor eval- 
uation. It was concluded that the 
institute had been successful in ac- 
complishing its goals. 



Suggestions for improvement of 
future institutes included the need 
for involvement of both instructors 
and trainees from health fields other 
than nursing, limitation of the insti- 
tute to a length of two weeks, and 
the necessity of having additional 
introductory materials available which 
could be sent to participants prior to 
the institute. 



Topic Five: HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 



Maximizing Teacher Potential by Group Counseling 



An Experimental Attempt To Maximize the 
Professional Potential of Home Economics 
Teachers Through a Program of Group 
Counseling in College. Final Report. Eliza- 
beth M. Ray. Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park, Pa. February 1968. 

This study was based on the prem- 
ise that prospective female teachers 
often face a dilemma of conflict of 
professional expectations and commit- 
ments with their personal and marital 
commitments. The experiment at- 
tempted to determine whether group 
counseling would be helpful in sort- 
ing out their conflicting demands and 
to clarify the relation of their future 
professional status to role standpoints. 

Objectives of the study were: 

1. To investigate the influence of 
group counseling in reducing anxiety 
and identity stress among prospective 
home economics teachers. 

2. To study the interrelationships 
among scores on measures of profes- 
sional commitment, self-concept, self- 
actualization, and concern for the 
student. 

3. To determine, through content 
analysis of transcriptions of recorded 
counseling sessions, the nature and 
sources of actual and anticipated 
conflict indicated by students who 
are entering the final state of prepa- 
ration for teaching. 

It was hypothesized that students 
in groups which had experienced 
group counseling would differ signifi- 
cantly in test scores from those who 
had not experienced counseling. Tests 
used to measure changes in self-actu- 
alization and self-concept were Loftis’ 
Measure of Professional Commitment, 
Bills’ Index of Adjustment and Val- 
ues, Shostrom’s Personal Orientation 



Inventory, and Ray’s Student’s Esti- 
mate of Teacher Concern. 

A second hypothesis was that no 
difference would occur between the 
grades achieved in professional courses 
and in scores on the Rating Scale 
for Student Teachers for the two 
groups. 

Counseling provided for test groups 
was of a non-directive, laissez-faire 
type and coincided with three inte- 
grated courses which were offered in 
the first of a two-term sequence of 
professional preparation for prospec- 
tive home economics teachers. 

The first hypothesis of the study 
was not borne out by test scores of 
the two groups. “There were no sys- 
tematic differences attributable to 
the experimental treatment, there- 
fore it was concluded that the partic- 
ular regimen of group counseling at- 
tempted in this study was not effec- 
tive in bringing about differentiated 
behaviors and attitudes on the part 
of the participants.” 

Because of evidence procured 
from records of counseling sessions 
that prospective teachers were ex- 
periencing conflict, anxiety and iden- 
tity stress, there remained a possibili- 
ty of finding measurable differences 
between counseled and non-counseled 
subjects through development of a 
measure devised by abstracting the 
transcribed statements. This measure 
consists of various personal profes- 
sional role preference factors de- 
scribed as: professionally centered, 
problem centered, family centered, 
self centered, and opportunity cen- 
tered role preferences. 

Results of the study indicate need 
for further experimentation with 
group counseling and teacher educa- 
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tion for both men and women. Tran- 
scripts of counseling sessions evi- 
dence many additional fields of 
conflict other than the professional/ 
marital role conflict upon which this 
study was planned. 

Preparing Teachers 
For Occupational Programs 

Institute for Home Economics Teacher 
Educators on Preparing Teachers for Occu- 
pational Programs. Final Report. Alberta D. 
Hill. Iowa State University of Science and 
Technology, Ames. February 1968. 

The new focus brought to home 
economics education by the 1963 
Vocational Education Act — that of 
occupational home economics train- 
ing — requires the development of 
training programs to prepare teach- 
ers for occupational education. 

This institute was scheduled to: 
(a) identify policies and examine 
existing philosophies of vocational 
education affecting teacher education 
in home economics; (b) identify 
qualifications needed by teachers for 
the various types of occupational 
programs; (c) plan flexible and 
adaptable programs for preparation 
of home economics teachers for oc- 
cupational education teaching, and 
(d) develop guidelines for the evalu- 
ation of teacher effectiveness in oc- 
cupational education programs in or-, 
der to revise the teacher education 
programs. 

The institute was held at Iowa 
State University from July 24 to 
Aug. 11, 1967, with 30 teacher- 
educators participating. The program 
included daily sessions involving lec- 
tures, discussions, observations, and 
individual and group work. Refer- 
ence lists and materials were made 



available to the participants in con- 
ference rooms. 

Each participant worked individu- 
ally or in small groups preparing a 
specific teacher education plan. Re- 
finement of these plans was continued 
after the institute, with revised plans 
being returned to the institute director 
by Jan. 1, 1968. Summaries of teacher 
education plans which were developed 
are included in the report. 

Ideas and conclusions developed 
by institute participants regarding 
the purposes and philosophies of 
home economics education were 
that: 

1. The philosophy of vocational 
educati >n must fit into a larger edu- 
cational philosophy and a philosophy 
of life, 

2. The best opportunities for 
learning come from the combined 
efforts of teachers involved in the 
team approach. 

3. The three major purposes of 
home economics education are to 
prepare learners for gainful employ - 
ment, to prepare youth and adults 
for homemaking or family living, 
and to prepare women for their dual 
roles as homemakers and wage- 
earners. 

4. Basic beliefs should be evaluat- 
ed before applying new techniques, 
designing new courses or developing 
new projects. 

5. Resistance to change may be a 
manifestation of insecurity. 

6. The commonalities of home- 
making teachers and occupational 
home economics teachers should be 
identified. 

7. There is a need for a sound 
philosophy of vocational education, a 
firm commitment that home econom- 
ics can serve the dual purpose of 
training for homemaking and wage- 
earning, and enthusiasm and interest 
in helping inscrvice and preservice 
teachers become involved in de- 
veloping creative ideas for imple- 
menting programs. 

8. There are possibilities of 
strengthening the gainful employ- 
ment classes by supplementing with 
useful homemaking courses. 

9. The degree of success which 
home economists achieve in fulfilling 
the goal of preparing persons for 
gainful employment is directly related 
to positive and firm commitment 
toward this aspect of the total educa- 
tional program. 
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The need for cooperation and in- 
tegration within vocational education 
was expressed in the following state- 
ments of institute participants: 

1. Educators can interact con- 
structively on common problems 
when the environment for interaction 
provides new experiences in non- 
threatening situations. 

2. When all of those engaged in 
vocational education work together 
more closely, a better understanding 
of the purposes of each group will be 
developed, 

3. Integration of effort is needed 
among the local teachers, teacher ed- 
ucators, and state department of edu- 
cation as well as between business 
and education. 

4. One vital part of cooperation is 
willingness to support an idea. 

Implementation of plans, it was 
concluded, should include informing 
the community of the possibilities for 
wage-earning programs for home 
economics-oriented jobs, and a “soft 
sell” of the home economics occupa- 
tional programs when a community 
needs to justify the effort. 

The institute brought recognition 
to the problem of research: the need 
for utilization of research that has 
been done, the need for more 
“good” research, as well as the need 
for accessibility of research to the 
practitioner. 

Suggestions for teacher prepara- 
tion and growth were: 

1. The teacher needs to know 
what he is teaching, the subject mat- 
ter content, but even more important 
is the feeling he has for another 
human being — his awareness, under- 
standing and empathy for the indi- 
vidual as an individual and as a 
member of a group. 

2. Gainful employment should be 
an integral part of the total program. 

3. Home economics teachers who 
are to teach courses designed to 
prepare persons for gainful occupa- 
tions need to be involved in de- 
veloping materials, in work experi- 
ences, and in making surveys and 
job analyses. 

4. Teachers and supervisors need 
to re-orient themselves to the world 
of work because of the innovations 
in methods, materials and organiza- 
tional structure of industry. 

5. If professional people expect to 
keep up-to-date it is important that 
they attend professional meetings. 



It was suggested that the techniques 
developed in this institute could be 
used to strengthen other areas of 
teacher education and other aspects 
of the total college program. 



Food Service Supervision 

Institute for Home Economics Teachers 
on Initiating, Developing and Evaluating 
Programs at the Post-High School Level 
To Prepare Food Service Supervisors and 
Assistants to Directors of Child Care Serv- 
ices: Vol. I: A Post-High School Program in 
Food Service Supervision Vocational Edu- 
cation in Home Economics (May 1, 1996- 
June 30, 1967). Final Report Aieene A. 
Cross. College of Education, University of 
Georgia, Athens. 1967. 

Fifteen selected teachers, supervi- 
sors and teacher-educators from sev- 
en southern states attended this 
three-week institute. Its purpose was 
to develop the ability in the partici- 
pants of initiating, developing and 
evaluating programs for training 
workers in selected occupations util- 
izing home economics knowledge 
and skills. Specific objectives were 
to: 

1. Become acquainted with proce- 
dures for initiating occupational edu- 
cation programs. 

2. Gain up-to-date knowledge 
about food service. 

3. Develop skill in planning pro- 
grams at the post-high school level in 
food service. 

4. Develop resource materials and 
suggested instructional aids for use in 
such programs, 

5. Become acquainted with proce- 
dures for evaluating occupational edu- 
cation programs and to develop eval- 
uation devices for programs in food 
service. 

Three related phases of effort 
were planned as a means of reaching 
the objectives. Phase I consisted o* 
instruction in procedures for initiating 
and organizing occupational education 
courses, and in up-to-date course con- 
tent in food service. In Phase II ma- 
terials and instructional aids for occu- 
pational courses for food service 
workers were developed. Evaluation 
of programs was treated in Phase m. 

Curriculum materials developed 
at the institute were twice evaluated: 
concurrently with their development, 
and after the materials had been 
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used for a year. The second evalua- 
tion was conducted at a three-day 
work session attended by one-half of 
the original participants. 

Institute participants self-evaluated 
their progress at the end of the work- 
shop through two checklists: “What 
Do I Know About Initiating Occupa- 
tional Home Economics Programs-” 



and “What Do I Know About Food 
Service Programs?” In addition, each 
participant made a personal commit- 
ment for 1966-67 and 1967-68 to 
work toward implementation of the 
programs in some way. 

The report contains a description 
of the organization of the program, 
job descriptions and analysis of a 



food service supervisor, and a pro- 
posed curriculum and objectives for 
preparing of food service supervisors. 

Volume II of this study focuses on 
an identical institute conducted in 
the area of child care services. It is 
available as ERIC # ED 026 524. 
(See bibliographic entries for further 
information.) 



Topic Six: INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 



See Bibliography for Information 
on availability of complete studies 



Recruiting Prospective Industrial Arts Teachers 



A Pilot Program for Recruiting and Orient- 
ing High School Seniors as Prospective 
Industrial Arts Teachers. Rayford L. Harris. 
Virginia State College, Petersburg, Va. 
1968. 

This pilot program consisted of a 
four-week recruitment period in 
which students at local high schools 
were chosen as prospective industrial 
arts teachers, and a three-week insti- 
tute at which the chosen students 
were oriented to the work of an 
industrial arts teacher. These two 
phases were followed by a 13-month 
evaluation period. 

Forty-eight high school seniors se- 
lected to participate in the program 
were divided into experimental and 
control groups. The experimental 
group attended the institute at Vir- 
ginia State College. 

Participants were housed in school 
dormitories, fed in cafeterias, and 
had access to library and other cam- 
pus facilities. The educational time 
schedule and activities (extracurricu- 
lar) at the institute were comparable 
to those of a high school. Three field 
trips to industrial and government 
installations were included. 

Topics considered at the institute 
were: (a) purposes and goals of 
industrial arts; (b) guidance and its 
place in industrial arts; (c) mathe- 
matics and some of its applications 
in industrial arts; (d) communica- 
tion— -“The Must” in industrial arts, 
and (e) support of industrial arts by 
state and national agencies. In addi- 
tion, laboratory experiences were 
provided in general drawing, general 
metals, woods, plastics, and basic 
electricity-electronics. 

Problems encountered during this 
project included that of recruiting 
eligible participants. Of students en- 
rolled in industrial arts curriculums 



in high schools, most were not also 
enrolled in curriculums which would 
qualify them for admission to an 
accredited college. In addition, the 
four-week time period scheduled for 
recruiting was found not to be 
sufficient. The teaching responsibili- 
ties of the project director conflicted 
with the many duties he had in ad- 
ministering the institute. Despite 
these problems, the author of the 
report believed that the institute had 
accomplished its stated objectives. 

Comparison of the experimental 
and control groups showed that a 
larger number of the experimental 
group entered college and majored in 
industrial arts and related fields than 
did those from the control group. It 
was felt that participants in the insti- 
tutes had established clearer under- 
standing of industrial arts education 
as a career, and it was recommended 
this type of program be continued. 



Teaching Practices 
For Preventing Dropouts 

Beliefs of Industrial Education Teachers 
Regarding Their Teaching Practices for 
Preventing Dropouts: An Evaluative Study 
of Teaching Practices Directed Specifically 
at Helping Industrial Education Teachers 
Work More Effectively To Prevent Drop- 
outs. Stig Emil Ralstrom. Wayne State 
University, Department of Industrial Edu- 
cation, College of Education, Detroit, Mich. 
June 1969. 

The purpose of this study was the 
identification, evaluation and indepth 
study of selected beliefs regarding 
teaching practices which are effective 
in preventing dropouts from industri- 
al education programs. Specifically, 



the author attempted to determine 
“whether those industrial education 
teachers who qualified as contribu- 
ting to school-team ‘holding power’ 
and the ‘usual’ industrial education 
teachers in inner and outer-city De- 
troit public senior high and vocation- 
al schools differed in their beliefs 
concerning teaching practices that 
affect the dropout.” 

The study consisted of the de- 
velopment of an instrument for iden- 
tification and evaluation of teaching 
practices affecting dropouts, and the 
use of this instrument in comparing 
the beliefs of three groups of indus- 
trial education teachers. The teach- 
ers were divided into (a) a group of 
inner-city teachers identified as hav- 
ing “holding power,” (b) a “usual” 
group of industrial education teach- 
ers from the inner-city, and (c) a 
“usual” group from the outer-city. 

Seventy-eight teaching practices 
which can be utilized to prevent drop- 
outs were identified, and 18 prac- 
tices which contribute to the dropout 
problem were also identified. Differ- 
ences were discovered in the atti- 
tudes of “holding power” inner-city 
teachers and “usual.” inner- and out- 
er-city teachers with regard to these 
practices. The holding-power teach- 
ers generally agreed that the positive 
teaching practices could be success- 
fully implemented and that the nega- 
tive practices could be overcome in 
industrial education classrooms in 
Detroit. 

The researcher recommended that, 
in order to improve the holding power 
of the schools, a list of the 78 positive 
teaching practices along with infor- 
mation for their implementation and 
a list of the 18 negative practices with 
information for surmounting them 
should be made available to all teach- 
ers, teacher-educators, and adminis- 
trators in industrial education. 
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Topic Seven: MANPOWER TRAINING 



Area Manpower Institutes for Staff Development 



The AMIDS Profile: A Program About Peo- 
ple Who Care. U.S. Office of Education, 
Division of Manpower Development and 
Training, Washington, D.C. 1969. 

Annual Report, 1969: Washington (North- 
east) AMIDS. Robert L. McKee. The Wasl> 
ington Technical Institute. Washington, 
D.C. 1969. 

Annual Report, 1968-1969: North Central 
AMIDS. Joseph V. Tuma. North Central 
AMIDS, Detroit, Michigan. June 30, 1969. 

Area Manpower Instructor Development 
Site, Los Angeles, Annual Report, 1968-69. 
Mary Ellison, ed. Division of Vocational 
Education, University of California, Los 
Angeles. September 1969. 

AMIDS (Area Manpower Insti- 
tutes for Development of Staff) is “a 
nationwide network of specially de- 
signed technical assistance and staff 
development programs focused on 
understanding and teaching the 
disadvantaged, human resource de- 
velopment, and the learning and hu- 
man needs of persons in manpower 
training and upgrading activities.” 
AMIDS centers are located in De- 
troit, Los Angeles, Montgomery, 
Ala., Oklahoma City, Okla., and 
Washington, D.C. 

The purpose of the projects is 
related to the effective preparation 
of Manpower project instructors and 
to the upgrading of the capabilities 
of those responsible for teaching, 
training, counseling, and rehabilita- 
ting the disadvantaged. Training is 



offered in methods of coping with 
and understanding the special needs 
and problems of the disadvantaged. 

Some of the specific objectives of 
the AMIDS institutes were: 

— To be able to identify the char- 
acteristics, problems, and needs of 
the disadvantaged in regard to cul- 
tural and sub-cultural values, 
economics, education, motivation, 
aspirations, inter- and intra-group 
relationships, and migratory and mo- 
bility patterns. 

— To be able to analyze and em- 
ploy appropriate teaching methods 
and techniques to assist maximum 
? ^ievement of each trainee in 
reaching employable skills. Also, to 
be able to identify the use and limi- 
tations of selection and placement 
devices used in training program as- 
signments. 

— To be able to identify and de- 
velop curriculum content that em- 
ploys techniques that encourage ac- 
tive student involvement in instruc- 
tion, and to be able to appraise, 
evaluate and follow up in order to 
determine instructional effectiveness. 

— To be able to identify and in- 
terpret manpower legislation and ap- 
propriate agency functions for the 
operation of programs that are de- 
signed for the population designated 
as disadvantaged. 

A “person-centered approach” is 
the goal which runs throughout the 
AMIDS reports. As stated in the 
report of the Washington, D.C., 
AMIDS, “Seven Principles Guiding 
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the Professional Relationship in 
Training” are: 

1. Individualization — the recogni- 
tion and understanding of each 
trainee’s unique qualities. 

2. Purposeful expression of feel- 
ings — the recognition of the trainee’s 
need to express his feelings freely. 

3. The controlled emotional in- 
volvement — the trainer’s sensitivity 
to the trainee’s feelings, 

4. Acceptance — the trainer per- 
ceives and deals with the trainee as 
he really is. 

5. The non-judgmental attitude — 
the training function excludes assign- 
ing guilt or innocence for causation 
of the problems or needs. 

6. Trainee self-determination — the 
practical recognition of the right and 
need of trainees to freedom in mak- 
ing their own choices and decisions 
in the training process. 

7. Confidentiality — the preserva- 
tion of secret information concerning 
the trainee which is disclosed in the 
professional relationship. 

The AMIDS programs consisted 
of several institutes, seminars and 
workshops held in the regions of the 
five AMIDS centers. The Washing- 
ton (Northeast) AMIDS conducted 
19 institutes and 17 special seminars 
from August 1968 to June 1969. 
The North Central (Detroit) AMIDS 
conducted 17 two-week seminars and 
6 one-to-five day workshops from 
May 1968 to June 1969. The Los 
Angeles AMIDS conducted eight 
workshops at its main location and 
six workshops at satellite locations. 



Topic Eight; TRADE AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

- - . 4 
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Performance Tests of Instructor Competence 



Performanco Tests of Instructor Compe- 
tence for Trade and Technical Education: 
Final Report: W. James Popham, University 
of California, Los Angeles. June 1968. 

This study was concerned with the 
assumption that teachers would per- 
form better than non-teachers in a 
test of teaching proficiency. In order 
to test the assumption, sets of objec- 



tives dealing with two areas of voca- 
tional instruction — electronics and 
auto mechanics — were developed. 

These objectives were given to 
pairs of teachers and non-teachers, 
who were instructed to devise a se- 
quence of instruction suitable for ac- 
complishing the objectives in nine to 
ten hours of instruction. The instruc- 
tors were also given resource materi- 



als which would assist them in devis- 
ing an instructional plan, but they 
were permitted to use any instruc- 
tional procedures they wished. 

Pre-tests and post-tests were de- 
veloped and administered to the stu- 
dents in classes selected for the pro- 
gram, in order to determine the re- 
sults of the instruction. In addition, 
questionnaires were administered to 
students and teachers at the end of 
the instruction. Three classes were 
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given the Wonderlic Personnel Test 
in order to measure certain other 
variables. 

Many problems were encountered 
during the project. The unit original- 
ly designed to be taught to the elec- 
tronics trouble shooting classes had 
disappointing results in field trials 
and was replaced by a unit on Basic 
Power Supplies, Investigators found 
it difficult to locate a school district 
which would cooperate, and difficul- 
ties were also encountered in finding 
teachers £ind non-teachers to instruct 
the classes. 

Analysis of test scores in both the 
auto mechanics and electronics cour- 
ses revealed no significant difference 
between classes taught by teachers 
and non-teachers. Reasons stated for 



this outcome were that “teachers are 
not systematically trained to be 
changers of pupil behavior” and that 
“few teachers are consistently rein- 
forced by their administrators, 
school system or community for 
being particularly skilled in modify- 
ing pupil behavior.” 

Concluding that a performance 
test measure of teacher effectiveness 
should be the only legitimate index 
of teaching proficiency, the author 
suggests that training and reinforce- 
ment be given teachers in methods 
of modifying student behavior. He 
feds that “perfojftnance test meas- 
ures seem to be the most serviceable 
of those currently available to educa- 
tors who require legitimate indices of 
teaching proficiency.” 



Cooperative Education-industry Program 



The Training and Technology Project Ex- 
perimental Research Program for Voca- 
tional-Technical Teachers: Final Report. 
E. L Merrill and Wendell H. Russell. Oak 
Ridge Associated Universities, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn., and Union Carbide Gorp., Nuclear 
Division, Oak Ridge, Tenn. December 1968. 

This project consisted of preservice 
and inservice institutes for vocational- 
technical education teachers. They 
were designed to test the hypothesis 
that vocational education and indus- 
try, by working closely together, can 
develop and operate viable new pro- 
grams to prepare and update teachers 
of vocational and technical subjects. 

As stated in the report, the project 
objectives were: 

1. Establish ways to bring voca- 
tional shop, laboratory and class- 
room instructors in selected industri- 
al occupational areas as close as 
possible to current industrial prac- 
tices and technology. 

2. Develop vocational-technical 
teacher preparation programs in an 
industrially oriented atmosphere. 

3. Stimulate and assist in estab- 
lishing similar ongoing programs. 

These teacher training programs 
were conducted within facilities of 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
Oak Ridge Y-12 Plant Institutes for 
inservice training consisted of two 
nine-week sessions held in the sum- 
mers of 1966 and 1967. The preserv- 
ice institutes were conducted for two 



entire nine-month academic years, 
and provided one year of off-campus 
technical and professional studies to- 
ward a bachelor of science degree in 
industrial education, College credit 
was provided for both institutes. 

Evaluation of the project consisted 
of surveys of participant attitudes 
and reactions during the institutes, 
follow-up questionnaires and visits, 
critical analysis by staff personnel, 
and observance by panels represent- 
ing education, industry, and govern- 
ment. 

The industry-education combina- 
tion in teacher training was found to 
be particularly effective. Also, this 
cooperation helped each group to 
gain insight into the requirements 
and capabilities of the other. It was 
found that the updating of experi- 
enced vocational-technical teachers 
through an institute in an industrial 
setting surpassed traditional methods 
in both effectiveness and adaptability 
to individual needs. 

Specific observations, made after 
experimentation in recruitment, sched- 
uling and program content conducted 
during the two preservice cycles, were 
that: 

1. Oualified persons in industry 
would be interested in teaching if 
they were aware of the possibility 
and if preparatory programs were 
made more convenient. 

2. Retired military personnel are 
good prospective teachers. 

3. The preservice institute in an 
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industrial setting is an efficient 
means of training new vocational- 
technical teachers. 

Similar programs established as a 
result of the Oak Ridge experiment 
are a six-week, summer inservice in- 
stitute at Hampton, Va., made pos- 
sible through cooperation of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, the State Industrial Ed- 
ucation Service and Old Dominion 
College, and another project combin- 
ing the resources of the Georgia De- 
partment of Vocational Education, 
University of Georgia and Lockheed- 
Georgia Corp. 



Effectiveness of Two 
Teaching Methods Compared 

The Relative Effectiveness of Two Ways of 
Structuring and Presenting Preservice and 
Initial Inservice Vocational-Industrial Teach- 
er Education Lessons. Frank C. Pratzner 
and Marjory Hanson. Minnesota Research 
Coordination Unit in Occupational Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
April 1969. 

The severe shortage of qualified 
vocational teachers in Minnesota re- 
sulted in the need for a program of 
minimum basic instruction in the ru- 
diments of teaching recruits, A pilot 
project had developed a preservice 
vocational-industrial teacher educa- 
tion course which was recorded on 
video tape for use in television trans- 
mission. The purpose of the study 
described in this report was to com- 
pare the relative effectiveness of the 
video-taped course with that of an 
integrated lecture-discussion course. 
Both initial learning differences in 
the two methods and differences in 
student attitudes and opinions were 
measured. 

A sample of 30 potential instruc- 
tors were selected, with test results 
from 20 of them used in the final 
analysis. The sample was divided 
into two groups: one which would be 
given the course during the fall se- 
mester, and a second group which 
would be given it in the summer. 
Each semester the group was sub- 
divided into an experimental and a 
control group, with the experimental 
group receiving the video-taped 
course and the control group receiv- 
ing the lecture course. Each course 
contained 24 clock hours of class- 
work, with courses lasting 12 weeks. 



A pre-test covering the content of 
the course was given, and results 
demonstrated that neither the con- 
trol nor the experimental groups had 
any appreciable prior knowledge of 
the content of the course. 

The course given the experimental 
groups consisted of materials de- 
veloped by the Department of Indus- 
trial Education of the University of 
Minnesota. During each weekly 
meeting the instructor (a) briefly 
reviewed the prior lesson, answering 
relevant questions from the subjects, 
and introduced the film presentation; 
(b) showed the one-half hour film 
lesson; (c) used the accompanying 
materials and Seminar Discussion 
Leader's Guide to conduct a one- 
hour discussion on the content of the 
film lesson, and (d) administered a 
unit achievement test at the conclu- 



sion of the discussion. He reviewed 
the answers following the test. 

The control group received a face- 
to-face lecture-discussion of the same 
essential content as the experimental 
group’s films. Instructors were per- 
mitted to utilize any sequence, visu- 
als and equipment which they would 
normally use. 

In addition to the unit achieve- 
ment tests and final course examina- 
tion, an end-of-course opinionnaire 
was completed by al) of the students. 
The instructors’ impressions and 
reactions to the course and to their 
students’ reactions were recorded in 
unit-by-unit narrative reports. 

Subjects in the experimental film- 
discussion groups showed consistent 
and statistically superior perform- 
ance on the criterion tests. How- 
ever, these differences did not seem 



to be educationally important inas- 
much as both methods of offering the 
course facilitated initial learning. The 
advantages of the film-discussion 
method were in the consistency of 
presentation, adaptability and flex- 
ibility in discussion, and economic 
and convenience advantages. It can 
be conducted at the convenience of 
the trainees, with varying class sizes. 

It is recommended that the film- 
discussion package be improved and 
tried out on a much larger scale. The 
films need revision, including rewrit- 
ing portions of the script, use of 
experienced actors as presenters, and 
improvement of the technical quality 
of the films. Unit tests and final 
examinations should be improved 
through rewriting to remove ambigui- 
ties and difficult vocabulary. Evalua- 
tion by several states is recommended. 



Topic Nine: TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 



See Bibliography for Information 
on availability of complete studies 



Minnesota Preservice Teacher Training Course 



An Introduction To Teaching Vocational 
Technical Education, a Presarvice Teacher 
Training Course for Potential Vocational 
TeacherHn Minnesota: Final- Report. S. K. 
Wick and W< A. Kavanaugh. Minnesota 
State Department of Education, St. Paul. 
July 1967. 

The purpose of this project was 
the organization, presentation and 
revision of a 12-lesson course of pro- 
fessional preservice education for po- 
tential vocational education teachers 
in Minnesota, 

Twelve one-half hour video-taped 
training lessons were developed and 
televised on KCTA, the Minnesota 
educational TV station, two times 
each week from March 7, 1966, 
through May 23, 1966. Topics cov- 
ered by units were: Teaching in Vo- 
cational-Technical Schools; Analyzing 
for Instruction; Organizing Course 
Components; Planning the Lesson; 
Teaching for Understanding; Teach- 
ing for Motor-Skill Development; 
Teaching With Instructional Aids; 
Developing Instructional Aids; Eval- 
uating Instructional Outcomes; Devel- 
oping Evaluative Materials; Manag- 
ing Teaching-Learning Facilities, and 
Planning Teaching Careers. 

Sixty trade competent persons in- 
terested in becoming vocational 



teachers observed the televised 
lessons., either in groups or individu- 
ally at home. After each lesson a 
sen mar was held at four different 
locations for the convenience of par- 
ticipants. Seminars consisted of the 
administration of a test to assess 
understanding of each lesson presen- 
tation and group discussion of major 
points of the presentation. 

All sixty of the original partici- 
pants completed the course; six of 
the group had already been hired for 
teaching at the time the report was 
written. The television tapes were 
transferred to 16 mm sound film in 
order to increase flexibility of use. In 
addition, kits for each unit have 
been prepared in the form of 
teaching guides containing an intro- 
duction to the unit, clarified objt-c 
tives, lesson materials, the method of 
approach to be used, a resource ap- 
pendix, a unit examination, answer 
sheets, test key, audio and video 
script, and an introduction-summary 
of the succeeding unit. 

The report states that the project 
has been “rated by everyone associ- 
ated with it as a truly successful 
venture.” 

Suggestions for further research in 
this plan include proposals to de- 
velop activity instruction sheets and 



programed instruction with home- 
study activity. There is also a research 
proposal to make a comparative 
analysis and evaluation of the learn- 
ing efficiency and effectiveness and 
the relative costs of thedfiree instruc- 
tional methods: video tape and tele- 
vision transmission, regular teacher- 
trainer presentation with activity in- 
struction sheets, and programed in- 
struction with home-study activities. 

Teacher Education Seminar 

Second Annual National Vocational-Techni- 
cal Teacher Education Seminar: Proceed- 
ings, Oct. 21-24, Chicago, III. James W. 
Hensel and Garry R. Bice. The Center for 
Vocational and Technical Education, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. January 1969. 

Attended by 215 participants, this 
seminar was conducted to discuss 
and plan new and innovative pro- 
grams in relation to (a) differenti- 
ated staffing (development, training 
and utilization jf various levels of 
professional and semiprofessional 
staff in the total context of occupa- 
tional teacher education), and (b) 
teaching the disadvantaged (prepa- 
ration of vocational and technical 
teachers to work with students with 
special needs). 

Major papers on each topic had 

been prepared earlier by task forces 

/ 
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of recognized leaders in each field, 
and they were distributed to seminar 
participants prior to the seminar. 

The primary objectives of the sem- 
inar were to: 

1. Develop an awareness and in- 
terest in the topics of differentiated 
staffing and preparing teachers for 
the disadvantaged. 

2. Analyze the results of recent 
research, experimental programs and 
new developments as they relate to 
the seminar topics. 

3. Explore the most effective and 
promising approaches to initiating an 
active program in each state which 
would implement activities explored 
during the seminar. 

In addition to the task force pa- 
pers, which are a part of this report, 
presentations made by three other 
persons are included. Don Davies, 
j associate commissioner for Educa- 
tional Personnel Development, U.S. 
Office of Education, spoke on 
“EPDA and Vocational Education.” 
Robert E. Taylor, director, The Cen- 
ter for Vocational and Technical Ed- 
ucation, offered comments on “Con- 
cerns, Concepts and Commitments” 
in vocational teacher education. Ru- 
pert! Evans, dean, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, presented 
“A Challenge for Action.” 



State Directors’ Seminar 

Second National Leadership Development 
Seminar for State Directors of Vocational 
Education: Final Report. Darrell L. Ward 
and Aaron J. Miller. The Center for Voca- 
i tional and Technical Education, The Ohio 
State University. November 1969. 

Because of the need for improved 
statewide planning in vocational and 
technical education, the theme of 
this conference was “Master Plan- 
ning for State Programs of Vocation- 
al Education.” Attended by more 
than 100 state directors and other 
leaders in vocational education, the 
conference featured presentations of 
experts from private industry, gov- 
ernment and state departments of 
education. The presentations were 
grouped into three sub-topics: “Mas- 
j ter Planning in Business, Industry 

1 and Education,” “Planning Within 

I the Political Structure,” and “Tech- 

niques and Tools in the Planning 
| System Process.” 

j Stated objectives of the seminar 
were: 
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1. To provide intensive examina- 
tion of long-range master planning as 
it related to programing in vocation- 
al and technical education. 

2. To provide a forum for the 
exchange of information concerning 
exemplary and innovative programs 
of the states. 

3. To inform seminar partici- 
pants of the latest and most relevant 
research development and training 
activities conducted by The Center 
for Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion and other appropriate agencies. 

4. To contribute to the profession- 
al development and self-improvement 
of state directors and their staffs. 

Curtis W. Fritze, vice president- 
corporate planning, Control Data 
Corp., told of “Control Data’s In- 
teractive Planning System: Long- 
Range Planning in Business.” 

DeMarquis Wyatt, assistant ad- 
ministrator, Program Plans and An- 
alysis, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, discussed 
the subject, “Long-Range Planning in 
Government.” 

Ewald B. Nyquist, commissioner 
of education, The University of the 
State of New York, presented “A 
Caul to Vision: Long-Range Plan- 
ning in Education ” 

Lowell A. Burkett, executive di- 
rector, American Vocational Associ- 
ation, presented “Manpower Develop- 
ment — Who Will Have the Respon- 
sibility.” After discussing the status 
of manpower bills being considered 
by the Congress, Mr. Burkett stated 
that school administrators, chief state 
school officers and people who have 
a knowledge of what education should 
and could do for manpower develop- 
ment must take the responsibility for 
helping Congress interpret the conse- 
quences of the proposed legislation. 

John A. Beaumont, consultant in 
vocational education, spoke on “Plan- 
ning Within the Power Structure.” 

B. Dean Bowles., University of 
Wisconsin, outlined “Political As- 
pects of Planning.” 

Arthur M. Lee, chairman, Legis- 
lative Information Committee, Amer- 
ican Vocational Education Research 
Association, outlined the role of 
“Congressional and Legislative Liai- 
son” in master planning. 

Joseph F. Malinski, Minnesota 
Department of Education, presented 
“Planning, Programing and Budget- 
ing Systems.” 



Desmond L. Cook, Educational 
Program Management Center, The 
Ohio State University, described 
“Project Planning and Control 
Through PERT.” 

Donald P. Anderson, assistant 
dean, College of Education, The 
Ohio State University, presented 
“The Delphi Technique.” As he de- 
scribed it, the technique, which is 
built on the strength of informed 
intuitive judgment, is intended to get 
expert opinion without bringing the 
experts together in a face-to-face 
confrontation. Contact is generally 
made with the experts through suc- 
cessive questionnaires and feedback. 



Preparation of Personne! 

Seminar for Preparation of Professional 
Personnel for Vocational-Technical Educa- 
tion: Final Report. Roy D. Dillon and James 
T. Horner. University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
June 1969. 

This report presents the proceed- 
ings of a four-day seminar held at 
the University of Nebraska in June 
1968, and a summary of a one-year 
follow-up of relevant participation ac- 
tivities. Of 97 persons participating 
in the seminar, 43 were college ad- 
ministrative officers, 54 were state 
directors of vocational education, vo- 
cational - technical teacher educators, 
staff from the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion and State Department of Educa- 
tion personnel. 

The major purpose of the seminar 
was to enable selected college deans 
to consider and make recommenda- 
tions concerning organizational and 
operational strategies for resolving 
critical vocational education person- 
nel supply and demand problems, 
and to recommend ways of imple- 
menting legislation. 

The first two-thirds of the seminar 
consisted of presentations by nation- 
ally recognized leaders on problems 
bearing on the seminar objectives. 
The final third of the seminar was 
devoted to task group workshop ses- 
sions in which participants and con- 
sultants developed strategies for or- 
ganizing and operating preparation 
programs for vocational-technical ed- 
ucators. Guidelines, operational poli- 
cy statements and model suggestions 
were presented to the seminar by 
these groups. 



plain talk 



George L. Brandon, Editor, Research Visibility 



Synthesis and Priorities. Synthesis-— 
the holy grail of research — is elu- 
sive. The hangups of establishing 
priorities are much more professional 
and political fun however disastrous 
to the youth and adults of education- 
al programs. The current hangup of 
statesmanship versus veto, assuming 
that there is statesmanship to begin 
with, and an eight-month lag in 
providing educational opportunity, is 
a case in point. But RV continues 
the search for examples of synthesis 
and application of research and 
study results. 

A good example of priority and 
synthesis treatment, especially with 
strong meaning for educational per- 
sonnel development, showed up re- 
cently in ERIC News Plus- f .* The 
newsletter gives eight priorities for 
information which have been estab- 
lished by the teacher-education clear- 
inghouse. In connection with each 
priority, citations are given by number 
in reference to important ERIC refer- 
ences. The list of priorities in teacher 
education seems equally important to 
the preparation of educational person- 
nel in all classifications. 

The citations have been omitted 
by the RV editor. Interested readers 
should request a copy of ERIC News 
Plus- f- from the Clearinghouse. RV 
has numbered the priorities for refer- 
ence and clarification purposes. 

PRIORITIES 

1. The means and methods by which 
preservice and inservice school personnel 
can secure structured practice in de- 
veloping skills and insights. Examples are 
microteaching, simulation, internship, and 
techniques for improving individual school 
personnel by observing and analyzing 
teaching. 

2. The analysis of the phenomenon of 
teaching-learning interaction to identify 
and define the component elements which 
may be the bases for the development of 
new methods of training effective teachers. 

3. The manner in which school person- 
nel can be developed to provide the best 
services possible, utilizing their unique 
competencies, knowledge, insights, and in- 



i Clearinghouse on Teacher Education. 
ERIC NEWS PLUS+. Washington: 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, 1 Dupont Circle, 
N.W., 20036. Volume 2, Number 1, Jan- 
uary 1970. 



terests. This topic includes preparation for 
special roles in rde-differentiated staffing 
arrangements. 

4. The kinds of preparation programs 
which enable school personnel to service 
the special educational needs of all the 
people. 

5. The means and methods by which 
school personnel are prepared to work 
with pre-school-age children in such set- 
tings as Head Start programs and nursery 
and kindergarten classes. 

6. The ways in which lifelong teaching 
competencies can be developed, main- 
tained, and extended through the collabo- 
ration of collegiate institutions, local 
schools, governmental agencies, private en- 
terprises, other organizations, and individ- 
uals. 

7. The ways in which supportive or 
inhibitive factors are related .o the inci- 
dence of innovative and exemplary prac- 
tices in the preparation and continuing 
development of school personnel. 

8. The selection, preparation and de- 
velopment of teacher-educators (collegiate 
and school level.) 

Sharpening Up Priorities. These priori- 
ties are generally applicable to voca- 
tional and technical personnel prepa- 
ration, but interpretation is needed. 
Moreso, if current trends continue it 
is obvious that the preparation of 
professional personnel and its auxil- 
iaries is not the sole task of colleges 
and universities. The basic truth and 
challenge of the matter suggest that 
every professional in the business 
should take very seriously his influ- 
ence and participation in preparing 
teachers and other personnel in his 
and her immediate realm of activity. 

What, then, is the crux or core of 
each priority statement as applied to 
vocational and technical education? 
With deference to ERIC News 
Plus- f-, RV reframes the priorities in 
question form: 

1. If skills in teaching and other 
forms of professional leadership can 
be taught through structured practice 
and experiences, who shall take the 
initiative in this provision? What 
methods are most relevant and pro- 
vocative? 

2. Basically, what occurs in 
teaching and learning? To what ex- 
tent does this process and outcome 
have implications for teaching, su- 
pervision, administration, coordina- 
tion and specialized staff operation, 
and the development of leadership in 
each? What are the implications for 



the preparation of these personnel 
and the auxiliary staff which sup- 
ports them? 

3. If educational services include 
provisions other than instruction and 
guidance, specifically what are they, 
to what extent are they acceptable in 
the service concept of the schools, 
and in what ways can vocational 
personnel be developed to provide 
and perform them? (Note: These 
“other” services are the hallmarks of 
current, pending manpower legisla- 
tion. The challenge and question is 
very clear: Will the schools [includ- 
ing vocational and technical educa- 
tion] assume this total role, or is this 
the task of another agency?) 

4. What are “special needs” of all 
the people, and to what extent do 
special needs influence the prepara- 
tion of vocational personnel? Do we 
need a corps of special personnel to 
meet special needs? 

5. In what ways can vocational 
personnel be prepared to understand 
and work effectively at multi-levels 
(junior and senior high school, post 
secondary, collegiate) and in multi- 
agency programs in the various sec- 
tors in which vocational and techni- 
cal education is and will be given in 
the future? 

6. If the concept of continuing 
education and development is mean- 
ingful to vocational personnel, what 
coalition or consortium of forces and 
agencies should make the develop- 
ment opportunities and programs 
available and effective? 

7. What are the new (innovative 
and exemplary) practices in prepa- 
ration and continuing development 
of vocational personnel? What condi- 
tions tend to support or inhibit prom- 
ising practices and experimentation 
in personnel development? 

8. To what extent are the forego- 
ing priorities (or variations of them) 
important in the selection, prepara- 
tion and development of teachers for 
their total role in leadership and 
personnel development? 

Priority of Professionalism— A Closing 
Note. For many reasons, historical and 
otherwise, our profession is a com- 
placent one. Optimistically and 
despite the growing pains which are 
ahead, there are trends and issues in 
the profession which are much more 
than straws in the wind. These, too, 
should be taught in teacher educa- 
tion; otherwise, to what avail are 
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masters of subject matter and method- 
ology if their professional destiny 
rides on the whims of politics and 
public opinion? The control of edu- 
cation and the control of the profes- 
sion are two distinct issues despite 
our professional behavior since colo- 
nial times to the contrary. If the 
profession of medicine showed simi- 
lar status and progress, we should, 
indeed, feel more th*m a little 
uneasy. 

A first serious suggestion is to 
grow up politically — shed the Victo- 
rian notion that “politics” is an unsa- 
vory word, or coin another term 
which better describes the education- 
al arena. 

Secondly, and not far removed 
from the power of politics, confront 
the issue of solidarity in vocational 
education and the importance of 
people in it. Wisdom and astuteness 
suggest that the public interest and 
welfare will not be served by any 
single, specialized area of vocational 
education and practical arts, re- 
gardless of our personal obsession 
with its merits and belief that it is 
the panacea of all mankind. 



Even an impartial observer of the 
political scene with no axes to grind 
must have an empty feeling of citi- 
zenship as he watches time run out 
and the wheel-spinning statesman- 
ship which seems oblivious to human 
needs and welfare. But time does 
run out for Congress and “Plain 
Talk.” Be of good cheer! 

“The trouble with Congress,” 
H.L. Mencken once said, “is that it 
does represent the American peo- 
ple.” While most of us may some- 
times share Mencken’s exasperation 
with Congress and the democratic 
process in general, let us hope that 
all our institutions continue to be 
infected with this democratic 
malady. Judging from the results 
since Congress first sat in 1789, nei- 
ther the people of the United States 
nor their representatives have done 
such a bad job. 

“Nor, I am convinced, will they do 
a bad job now that they have forced 
their way into the throne room of 
public education. We boardmen-kings 
and administrator-kings, having been 
forced to abdicate our autocratic rule, 
must now join the rest of our fellow- 
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Vocational Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. Sept. 1969. 106 pages. 
(Limited copies may be available from 
California State Department of Education, 
Bureau of Industrial Education, 721 Capi- 
tol 'Mall, Sacramento, Calif. 95814.) 



Topic Eight: Trade and Technical Education 

“Performance Tests of Instructor Com- 
petence for Trade and Technical Educa- 
tion: Final Report.” W. James Popham. 
University of California, Los Angeles. 
June 1968. 150 pages. (ERIC # ED 027 
418. HC: $7.60, MF: 750.) 

“The Training and Technology Project 
Experimental Research Program for Voca- 
tional-Technical Teachers: Final Report.” 
E. C. Merrill and Wendell H. Russell. Oak 
Ridge Associated Universities, Oak Ridge, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, and 
Union Carbide Corporation, Nuclear Divi- 
sion, Oak Ridge, Tenn. Dec. 1968. 383 
pages. (ERIC # ED 025 678. HC: 
$19.25, MF: $1.50.) 

“The Relative Effectiveness of Two 
Ways of Structuring and Presenting Pre- 
Service and Initial In-Service Vocational- 
Industrial Teacher Education Lessons.” 
Frank C. Pratzner and Marjory Hanson. 
Minnesota Research Coordination Unit in 
Occupational Education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. April 1969. 16 
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pages. (ERIC # ED 029 995. HC: $1.10, 
MF: 250.) 

Topic Nine: Vocational Teachers & Administrators 

“An Introduction to Teaching Vocation- 
al Technical Education, a Pre-Service 
Teacher Training Course for Potential Vo- 
cational Teadaers in Minnesota. Final Re- 
port.” S. K. Wick and W. A. Kavanaugh, 
Minnesota State Department of Education, 
St. Paul. July 1967. 27 pages. (ERIC # 
ED P24 784. HC: $1.45, MF: 250.) 

“Second Annual National Vocational- 
Technical Teacher Education Seminar: 
Proceedings, October 21-24, Chicago, 111.” 
James W. Henstel and Garry R. Bice. The 
Center for Vocational and Technical Edu- 
cation, The Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus. January 1969. 170 pages. (ERIC # 
ED 027 424. HC: $8.60, MF: 750. Also 
available for $3.00 from The Center for 
Vocational and Technical Education, The 
Ohio State University, 1900 Kenny Rd., 
Columbus, Ohio 43210.) 

“Second National Leadership Develop- 
ment Seminar for State Directors of Voca- 
tional Education: Final Report.” Darrell 
L. Ward and Aaron J. Miller. The Center 
for Vocational and Technical Education, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus. 
November 1969. 137 pages. (Ordering in- 
formation to be obtained from May, 1970 
issue of RIE.) 

“Seminar for Preparation of Profession- 
al Personnel for Vocational-Technical Ed- 
ucation: Final Report.” Roy D. Dillon and 
James T. Horner. University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. June 1969. 161 pages. (ERIC # 
ED 030 763. HC: $8.15, MF: 750.) 



ADDITIONAL STUDIES 

Topic One: Agricultural Education 

“Descriptions and Source Listings of 
Professional Information in Agricultural 
Education, 1966-67, 1967-68, and 1968- 
69.” American Vocational Association, 
Washington, D.C. 1968. 70 pages. (ERIC 
# ED 028 273. HC: $3.60, MF: 500.) 

“Supply and Demand for Teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture in the United 
States for the 1967-68 School Year.” Ralph 
J. Woodin. Department of Agricultural 
Education, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 1968. 27 pages. (ERIC # ED 
028 272. HC: $1.45, MF: 250.) 

Topic Two: Business Education 

“Changing Undergraduate Business 
Teacher Education Programs to Prepare 
Teachers for Culturally Different Youth: 
Report of an Institute (Temple University, 
June 3-14, 1968).” Robert A. Schulthexs 
and Alvin Vaughn. The Center for Voca- 
tional and Technical Education, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus, and Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pa. June 1968. 146 
pages. (ERIC # ED 024 837. HC: $7.40, 
MF: 750.) 

“An Experimental Study in the 
Teaching of Business Machines Utilizing 
an Audio-Visual-Tutorial Laboratory Ap- 
proach with Continuous-Loop Sound 



Films,” Ronald K. Edwards, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing. 1969. (To 
be available at a future date through Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Inc., 300 North Zeeb 
Road, Ann Arbor, Mieh. 48106.) 

Topic Five: Home Economics Education 

“Institute for Home Economics Teach- 
ers on Initiating, Developing and Evaluat- 
ing Programs at the Post High School 
Level to Prepare Food Service Supervisors 
and Assistants to Directors of Child Care 
Services. Vol. II: A Post-High School 
Program in Child Care Services Vocation- 
al Education in Home Economics. May 1, 
1966 to June 30, 1967. Final Report.” 
Aleene A. Cross. College of Education, 
University of Georgia, Athens. 1967. 170 
pages, (ERIC # ED 026 524. HC: $8.60, 
MF: 750.) 

Topic Six: industrial Arts Education 

“Industrial Education for the Visually 
Limited: The Teacher and His Approaches 
to Instruction in the Residential School.” 
Kim Julius Baugrud. 1968. 146 pages. 
(Available from University Microfilms, 
Inc., 300 North Zeeb Rd., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 48106.) 

“Doing What Comes Naturally.” Martin 
M. Broad well. Training in Business and 
Industry. Vol. 7, No. 1, January 1970. 
(Single copies of this issue available for 
$1.00 from Training in Business and In- 
dustry, 33 West 60 St., New York, N.Y. 

Topic Seven: Manpower Training 

“Adult Basic Education Teacher Trainer 
Institute (July 22-August 9, 1968).” Port- 
land State University, Portland, Ore. May 
15, 1969. 58 pages. (Limited number of 
copies available from Office of the Dean, 
School of Education, Portland State Uni- 
versity, P.O. Box 751, Portland, Ore. 
97207.) 

Topic Eight: Trade and Technical Education 

“Self-Instructional Methods of Teaching 
Diagnostic Problem Solving to Automotive 
Students ” Curtis R. Finch. Department of 
Vocational Education, The Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, Pa. 
June, 1969. 114 pages. (ERIC # ED 030 
735. HC: $5.80, MF: 500.) 

‘The Successful Teacher in Technical 
Education: The Preparation of the Suc- 
cessful Teacher.” George Storm. June 
1965. 139 pages. (Available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Inc., 300 North Zeeb Rd., 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 48106. Document # 
66-11514. Price: Microfilm, $3.00, Xeroxed, 
$6.80.) 

“Relationship of Occupational Experi- 
ence, Teaching Experience, Technical 
Training and College Training to Rated 
Teaching Effectiveness of Vocational Elec- 
tronics Teachers.” William R. Musgrove. 
1968. 136 pages. (Available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Inc., 300 North Zeeb Rd., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 48106.) 

“An Analysis of Factors in the Recruit- 
ment, Preparation, Certification, and Re- 
tention of Day Trade Teachers.” Franklin 
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Conley. 1968. 166 pages. (Available from 
University Microfilms, Inc., 300 North 
Zeeb Rd.„ Ann Arbor, Mich. 48106.) 

“National Program Development Insti- 
tutes in Technical Education. Final Re- 
port.” Aaron 7. Miller. The Center for 
Vocational and Technical Education, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus. April 
30, 1969. 77 pages. (ERIC # ED 031 
795. HC: $4.15, MF: 50*.) 

“Profiles of Trade and Technical Lead- 
ers: Comprehensive Report.” Melvin L. 
Barlow and Bruce Reinhart. Division of 
Vocational Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 1969. 358 pages. 
(Limited copies may be available from 
California State Department of Education, 
Bureau of Industrial Education, 721 Capi- 
tol MdlUSacramento, Calif*. 95814.) 

Topic Nine: Vocational Teachers & Administrators 

“Guidelines for Professionals Working 
with Persons with Special Needs De- 
veloped from the Seminar for Supervisors 
and Teacher Educators of Teachers of 
| Persons with Special Needs. (University of 
} Kentucky, June 12-13, 1967), Carol Van 
I Tassel, ed. Kentucky Research Coordinat- 
! ing Unit, Lexington. June 1967. 11 pages. 

! (ERIC # ED 028 236. HC: 65*, MF: 
25*.) 

“Summer Institute to Prepare Vocation- 
; al Educators in Curriculum Development.” 

: i T. A. Ryan. Oregon State University, Cor- 
; vallss. July 1968. 231 pages. (ERIC # ED 
| 023 860. HC: $11.65, MF: $1.00.) 

“Cooperative Education Programs for 
Prospective Vocational-Technical Educa- 
tion Teachers (COPE). First Annual Re- 
port.” Rutgers, The State University, New 
Brunswick, NJ. July 1, 1968. 64 pages. 
(ERIC # ED 027 392. HC: $3.30, MF: 
50*.) , 

“EPDA: A Shift in Priorities.” A AS A 
Hot Line. Vol. 2, No. 12, December 1969. 
pp. 1-2. (Subscriptions to Hot Line avail- 
able only to AASA members.) 

I “Program, Planning, Budgeting Systems 
for Educators. Volume I: An Instructional 
Outline. Final Report.” Joseph H. 
McGivney and William C. Nelson, The 
Center for Vocational and Technical Edu- 
cation, The Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus. August 1969. 282 pages. (ERIC # 
ED 032 417. HC: $14,05. MF: $1.25.) 

“Program, Planning, Budgeting Systems 
for Educators. Volume H: A Case Prob- 
lem, Final Report.” Joseph H. McGivney 
! and William C. Nelson. The Center for 
Vocational and Technical Education, The 



Ohio State University, Columbus. August 
1969. 170 pages. (ERIC # ED 032 418. 
HC: $8.35, MF: 75*. Also available from 
The Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education, The Ohio State University, 
1900 Kenny Rd., Columbus, Ohio 43210. 
Price: $3.50.) 

“Auxiliary School Personnel: Their 

Roles, Training, Institutionalization, Based 
on a Nationwide Study of Teacher-Aides, 
Teacher- Assistants, Family Workers, and 
other Auxiliary Personnel in Education, 
Conducted for the Office of Economic 
Opportunity.” Garda W. Bowman and 
Gordon J. Klopf. Bank Street College of 
Education, New York, N.Y. October 1966. 
22 pages. (ERIC # ED 026 713. HC: 
$1.20, MF: 25*.) 

“Program Information for Submitting 
Proposals, Vocational and Technical Edu- 
cational Leadership Department Program, 
EPDA, Part F., Sect, 552.” U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, Bureau of Educational 
Personnel Development. December 1969. 
14 pages. (Available from Bureau of Edu- 
cational Personnel Development; Voca- 
tional Education Training Branch, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
20202 .) 

“Developing Programs for Teachers." 
Carl J. Lange. Human Resources Research 
Office, George Washington University, 
Alexandria, Va. June 1969. 21 pages. 
(CFSTI # AD 689 990. Also available in 
March 1969 issue of Preparing Educators 
to Meet Emerging Heeds.) 

“Needed: New Directions in Adminis- 
tration.” Richard C. Richardson, Jr. Junior 
College Journal. Vol. 40, No. 6, March 
1970. pp. 16-22. (Order from American 
Association of Junior Colleges, One Du- 
pont Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. Price: 75* per copy.) 

“Between Education and the World of 
Work; The Image of the World of Work. 
Occupational Education Program.” Donald 
O. Bush, et al. Rocky Mountain Educa- 
tional Lab, Inc., Greeley, Colo. February 
1969. 122 pages. (ERIC # ED 032 582. 
HC: $6.20. MF: 50*.) 

“Research Visibility: Preparation of 

Professional Personnel for Vocational Ed- 
ucation.” George L. Brandon, ed. Ameri- 
can Vocational Journal. American Voca- 
tional Association, Washington, D.C. 
April 1969. 16 pages. (ERIC # ED 029 
970. HC: 90*, MF: 25*.) 

“Vocational Education Leadership 
Training Program. Final Report.” A. B. 
Racster and R. H. Tolbert. University of 
Georgia, Athens. February 1969. 62 pages. 



(ERIC # ED 031 593. HC: $3.20, MF: 
50*.) 

“A Junior College’s Approach to Train- 
ing Auxiliary Personnel In Education.” 
Vera C. Weisz. Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, Washington, D.C. June 1968. 73 
pages. (ERIC # ED 024 356. HC: $3.75, 
MF: 50*.) 

DOCUMENT SOURCES 

The material reported on in Research 
Visibility may be obtained from several 
sources. The source of each publication is 
indicated in each entry. The key to the 
abbreviations used there and instructions 
for obtaining the publications are given 
below: 

CFSTI— Clearinghouse for Federal Sci- 
entific and Technical Information, Spring- 
field, Virginia 22151. Copies of reports 
wuh this symbol may be purchased for 
$3 each (paper) or 65 cents (micro- 
fiche). Send remittance with order directly 
to the Clearinghouse and specify the ac- 
cession number (AD or PB plus a 6- digit 
number) given in the listing. 

ERIC— Educational Resources Informa- 
tion Center, EDRS, c/o NCR Co., 4936 
Fairmont Ave., Bethesda, Maryland 
20014. Copies are priced according to the 
number of pages. The MF price in the 
listing is for microfiche; the HC price is 
for paper copies. Send remittance with 
order directly to ERIC-EDRS and specify 
the accession number (ED plus a 6-digit 
number) given in the listing. How to Use 
ERIC, a recent brochure prepared by the 
Office of Education, is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402; the catalog number is FA 5.212: 
12037-A; price: 30 cents. 

GPO— Government Printing Office, Send 
orders directly to Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 20402, with 
remittance for specified amount. 

MA — Manpower Administration. Single 
copies free upon request to U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Manpower Administra- 
tion, Associate Manpower Administrator, 
Washington, D. C. 20210. 

OTHER SOURCES — Where indicated the 
publication may be obtained directly from 
the publisher at the listed price. 



i 

j Research Visibility is a research project of the American Voca- 
| tional Association. The purpose is to give visibility to significant 
; research: experimental, demonstration and pilot programs; upgrad- 
ing institutes, seminars and workshops; and other leadership devel- 
i opment activities for teachers, supervisors and administrators. The 
Research Visibility report synthesizes important projects which 
have been reviewed, selected and analyzed for their value to voca- 
tional, technical and practical arts educators, guidance personnel, 
! and other leaders in education, manpower and related fields. A 
composite bibliography of significant research and development 
materials is included. 



The project is cooperatively financed by the American Voca- 
tional Association and a Vocational Education Act of 1963 grant 
(OEG 2-7-070633, projeot 7-0633; “Synthesis and Application of 
Research Findings in Vocational Education”). 

George L. Brandon, professor in residence (Pennsylvania State 
University) is editor of Research Visibility. He is assisted in the 
preparation of these reports by Research Assistant Marsha Golden 
of the AVA headquarters staff. 

As Research Visibility is prepared under a U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion grant, it is not included in the American Vocational Journal 
Copyright. ’ 
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A 

Agan, Ramond J. The Development and 
Demonstration of a Coordinated and 
Integrated Program of Occupational In- 
formation, Selection and Preparation in 
a Secondary School. 26. 

American Educational Research Associa- 
tion. Review of Educational Research: 
Guidance and Counseling. 57. 

Anderson, Darrell and Niemi, John A. 
Adult Education and the Disadvantaged 
Adult. 117. 

Arnold, Walter M. Vocational-Technical 
and Continuing Education in Pennsylva- 
nia: A Systems Approach to State-Local 
Program Planning. 36. 

B 

Bail, Joe P. and Hamilton, William H. A 
Study of the Innovative Aspects of 
Emerging Off-Farm Agriculture Pro- 
grams at the Secondary Level and the 
Articulation of Such Programs with 
Technical College Curriculum in Agri- 
culture. 69. 

Bolick, Gerald M. Socioeconomic Profile 
of Credit Students in the North Caroli- 
na Community College System. 58. 

Bottoms, James E. Developing a Program 
of Student Personnel Services for Area 
Vocational-Technical Schools. 20. 

Broadbent, William A. and Reinhard, 
Bruce A. The AMIDS Program: An 
Appraisal of the First Six Months. 85. 

Burt, Samuel M. Utilization of Volunteer 
Industry-Education Advisory Commit- 
tees for Evaluating a State Vocational- 
Technical Education System. 64. 

Byram, Harold M. Evaluation Systems for 
Local Programs of Vocational-Technical 
Education. 89. 

€ 

California, University of at Los Angeles, 
Div, of Voc. Ed. A Guide for the De- 
velopment of Curriculum in Vocational 
and Technical Education. 67. 

California, University of at Los Angeles. 
Papers Presented at the National Con- 
ference on Curriculum Development in 
Vocational and Technical Education. 
67. 

Campbell, David P. Vocational Interests of 
Nonprofessional Women. 58. 

Campbell, Robert E. et ah Vocational 
Development of Disadvantaged Junior 
High School Students. 118. 

Campbell, Robert E. Vocational Guidance 
in Secondary Education, Results of a 
National Survey. 19. 

Center for Vocational Arts, Norwalk, 
Conn. A Pilot Project to Develop a 
Program of Occupational Training for 
School Alienated Youth. 25. 

Circle, Duncan F. et ah The Career In- 
formation Service: A Guide to Its De- 
velopment and Use. 51. 

College Entrance Examination Board. 
Comparative Guidance and Placement 
Program: Interpretive Manual for 

Counselors, Administrators, and Facul- 
ty. 55. 

Cozine, June. A Pilot Study for Gainful 
'Employment in Home Economics. 13. 

Crawford, Lucy C. A Competency Pattern 
Approach to Curriculum Construction 
in Distributive Teacher Education. 72. 
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